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INTRODUCTION 



The Home Start Training Center (HSTC) Portage Project was 
funded by the Administration for Children, Youth and Families in 
1975 to provide training and technical assistance to Head Start 
programs in Region V. As a result of their extensive involvement 
with Head Start programs, the Portage Project expanded its home- 
based model to incorporate the Head Start component areas. After 
eight years of providing training and technical assistance to 
programs, the HSTC has developed a highly respected and compre- 
hensive approach to serving Head Start families. 

The contents of this handbook reflect only a portion of the 
extensive knowledge and materials developed over the years. The 
primary purpose of the handbook is to provide home visitors with 
the essential information and skills necessary to successfully 
plan and implement home vieits. It is not a training package, 
but rather a handbook to be incorporated into an agency's 
training program and staff development plan. 



OVERVIEW OP HANDBOOK 

The handbook is divided lnco three parts: 

Part 1: General Content 

Part 2: Skill Development Section 

Part 3: HSTC's Training Handouts 

Part 1: General Content 

The general content presented in Part 1 is divided into 

four sections. 

A. Parent-Focused Home -Based Programming 

B. Planning the Home Visit 

C. Implementing the Home Visit 

D. The Rest of the Story 

Section A - Parent-Focused Home-Based Programming states the 
philosophical base for the parent-focused approach and covers the 
following topics: 

1. Developing Parent-Focused Programming 

2. Profiling the American Family 

3. Working with Adults 

4. Defining the Three -Part Home Visit 

5. Motivating Parents 

6. Examining Home Visitors 1 Attitudes 

Sections B, C and D (Planning the Home Visit, Implementing 
the Home Visit, and The Rest of the Story) were adapted from 
Serving Handicapped Children in Home -Based Head Start , a Portage 
Project publication. These sections describe the planning and 
implementation of the three -part home visit: structured 



activities, informal activities, and parent education activities. 
Section D contains helpful hints on how to be prepared for 
unforeseen events that may occur while working in homes. 



Part 2: Skill Development Section 

The Skill Development Section provides a self-instructional 

approach in learning the necessary skills to plan a home visit 
for the home visitor. The following areas are included in the 
skill development section: 

A. Developmental Checklist 

B. Behavioral Objectives 

C. Task Analysis 

D. Activity Charts 

E. Home Visit Report 

Part 3: HSTC's Training Handouts 

Part 3 contains copies of the handouts used during various 
HSTC trainings. These handouts can be used by home visitors to 
supplement information in Parts 1 and 2. The information in Part 
3 will also be helpful to supervisors in planning training. Do 
not use these handouts in isolation; to be effective they must 
accompany or be incorporated into a training. There is also a 
form packet which includes all forms discussed in the previous 
sections. These are for your use. Peel free to use them as they 
are or to modify them to meet your individual needs. 
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Overview 

The parent-focused approach to home visiting is a model which 
includes three types of activities: the structured activities, 
informal activities, and parent education activities. The chart 
below is a brief outline describing the who, what, and how of 
each type of activity. These are discussed in further detail 
throughout the handbook. 



THE THREE-PART HOME VISIT 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
25-35 MINUTES 



INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
30-35 MINUTES . 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
20-30 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR, child 

What: Activities directed at 
specific skill acquisition 
in all component areas. 

How: The home teaching process 




Who: PARENT, CHILD, siblings, 
home visitor 

What : Activities to facilitate 
creative expression in the 
child, opportunity for 
spontaneous teaching and 
expansion of skill acquisi- 
tion through " 

• MAINTENANCE 

• GENERALIZATION 

• READINESS 

• EXPOSURE 

How : Through activities such as 

ART, MUSIC, CREATIVE MOVE- 
MENTS, NATURE WALKS, 
SNACKS, ETC. 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR 



What: Parents and home visitor 



WORK TOGETHER IN EXPANDING 
parent's KNOWLEDGE BASE 
AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
ABILITIES 

How : This is accomplished bys 

1, PLANNING WEEKLY CURRI- 
CULUM ACTIVITIES 

2, SHARING COMPONENT IN- 
FORMATION 

3, SHARING PROGRAM INFOR- 
MATION 

4, DEVELOPING STRATEGIES 
FOR DEALING WITH FAMILY 
CONCERNS 



EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON THE HOME AS A TEACHING ENVIRONMENT BY: 

Use of household objects as educational materials 
Daily activities as teaching experiences 
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The Structured Activities (the original Portage Model) has 
been validated by the Joint Dissemination and Review Panel. 
The two additional parts (Informal Activities and Parent 
Education Activities) have been formally added by the HSTC to 
better serve Head Start families. This three-part home visit has 
proven to be an effective early intervention program for handi- 
capped and non-handicapped children. 

As with any "model" it will be essential that your program 
adapt it to best serve the families you are working with. On 
paper the home visit may appear very formal and rigid, but once 
implemented it comes alive and offers parent, child, and home 
visitor the opportunity to work together and share many positive 
experiences. 

The Home Start Training Center is not presently in 
operation; however, the Portage Project continues to provide 
technical assistance and training to home-based programs 
throughout the United States. Project staff is available to 
respond to your questions, concerns, and training needs. 



Portage Project Outreach 

Cooperative Educational Service Agency 5 

626 E. Slifer Street 

Portage, Wisconsin 53901 



Phone Number: (60b) 742-8811 
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A PARENT-FOCUSED 



HOME-BASED PROGRAM 
Jordana D. Zeger 



"Give a man a fish and he eats 
for a day; Teach a man to fish 
and he eats for a lifetime." 

Author Unknown 



A parent-focusea home -based 

program is a successful home- 
based program! Frequently when 
home visitors are hired, they 
think they will be teaching 
children in a home setting and 
that is correct to an extent. 
But more importantly, home 
visitors will teach parents how 
to teach their child. Home 
visitors are adult educators. 

This section addresses six 
topics essential to a home-based 
program: 

1. Developing Parent-Focused 
Programming 

2. Profiling the American 
Family 

3. Working With Adults 

4. Defining the Three -Part Home 
Visit 

5. Motivating Parents 

6. Examining Home Visitors' 
Attitudes 



Home -based instruction is a 
complex program in which indi- 
viduals work with the whole 
family. It places a responsi- 
bility on home visitors to gain 
skills not only in curriculum 
planning for children, but also 
in working with adults. The 
first topic you need to consider 
is parent-focused programming. 



PART 1: DEVELOPING PARENT- 
FOCUSED PROGRAMMING 



Parent-focused programs 
actively involve parents In the 
following areas: 



a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 
e . 



Initiating and updating 
child assessment 
Developing child programming 
Determining child progress 
Making program decisions 
Evaluating program results 



Each area is presented here 
with a rationale for its inclu- 
sion in a parent-focused home- 
based program and with sugges- 
tions for its implementation. 
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Initiating and updating 
child assessment 

Parents often have infor- 
mation about a child which 
is not available to you 
during a weekly one-and-a- 
half hour home visit. 
Parents have more opportun- 
ities to observe their 
child's performance in 
interaction with other 
siblings and with adults, in 
recreational activities, and 
at problem solving tasks 
than you do as a home 
visitor. In addition, they 
have the advantage of 
observing these behaviors 
over time and in the child's 
natural environment. 

Recent data indicates 
that parents are very 
accurate diagnosticians and 
e valuators of their child's 
performance, and a well- 
de signed program of parent 
involvement should include 
the parent in the assessment 
of her/his child. 

Actively involve parents 
during the initial screening 
and assessment process. Use 
instruments which are de- 
signed to elicit information 
from the parent in areas 
that you will not be able to 
observe: for example, in 
self-help skills, communi- 
cation skills, and social 

behavior. 



Developing child programming 

Home visitors often 
comment that parents set 
unrealistic goals for their 
child. This is not surpris- 
ing when parents have not 



been made a part of the 
screening and assessment 
process. Parents should be 
active in choosing goals and 
objectives for their child 
to work on. Here is a 

scenario often heard by home 
visitors. 



"Ms. Joplin, what would 
you like to see your child 
Keith learn this year?" 
Ms. Joplin quickly replies, 
"To learn his numbers, to 
write his name, and to play 
better with his brothers." 
At this point, the home 
visitor thinks to her/ 
himself. "Here we go again — 
Keith can't even hold a 
crayon, and she wants him to 
write his name 1 How can I 
even begin to break this to 
her?" 



Well the truth is that 
Ms. Joplin picked some 
pretty good goals. Let's 
face it, those are things 
you, too, want the child to 
learn. As an educator, you 
probably have preconceived 
notions of what a child 
should learn. Your goals 
are established within that 
context. Don't get caught, 
however, in a self- 
fulfilling prophecy based 
on your own notions of 
success. Parents often 
choose skills that are 
appropriate for their child. 
When this happens, not only 
acknowledge that their idea 
is a great one, but be open 
to the possibility of 
actually teaching it. 
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By allowing the parent to 
be a part of the assessment 
and Information gathering 
process, the parent and the 
home visitor can establish 
broad categories of concern 
for the program to focus on. 

Parents should be active 
in determining goals; 
teachers develop methodol- 
ogy. The key is to provide 
parents with an adequate 
background and with enough 
participation in the assess- 
ment process to be success- 
fully involved in determin- 
ing the goals for their 

child's program. 



Determining child progress 

Parent-focused home -based 
programming structures its 
activities so that parents 
are continually assessing 
their child's progress and 
reporting this information 
to you. Parents should be 
active in documenting the 
child's progress during the 
week. This process occurs 

when a parent observes you 
taking baseline*, helps to 
determine if it is an appro- 
priate goal to have for the 
week or helps to modify the 

goal, and then records the 
child's progress throughout 
the week. 



d. Making program decisions 

Involving parents in 
planning their child's pro- 
gram should lead to their 
involvement in program 
decision-making. Parents as 
consumers of services are 
most concerned that services 
be delivered in a way that 
will benefit their child. 

Head Start policies have 
developed procedures for 
parent involvement and 
decision making. Not all 
parents will choose to be 
actively involved at this 
level. Nonetheless, you 
should have equal represen- 
tation from parents on your 
boards and on your policy 
council. Draw up a written 
plan explaining how home 
visitors and administrators 
will systematically convey 
to parents that their input 
is needed. 



e. Evaluating program results 

While the major concern 
of parents is probably their 
own individual child and 
her/his progress, the Head 
Start program extends beyond 

that to thw whole family. 
Parents generally under- 
utilize resources that could 
be helpful to them. Involve 
parents in the overall 
evaluation of the program 
and its services. Let them 
know you are concerned with 
their input. At a minimum, 
an end-of -the -year question- 
naire sent to all families 
would be one way of gather- 
ing such input. This infor- 
mation should then be used 



# Assessing the child's ability to 
perform a skill, explained fully 
in Spa Hon 3, ImplomuuMiKj the 
Home Visit. 
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to help determine program 
changes. Parents are the 
major consumers of a home- 
based program and their 
evaluation of the program is 
invaluable . 

A commitment to a parent- 
focused home -based program 
is a commitment to the maxi- 
mum growth and development 
of children and their fam- 
ilies. Let's now take a 
look at the families we are 
working with. 



PART 2: PROFILING THE AMERICAN 
PAMILY 



The American family of the 
19b0's is dramatically different 
from its counterpart of ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago. The 
"Ozzie and Harriet" nuclear 
family in which two parents and 
several children live in a house 
that they own is simply not a 
reality for many American 
children. The notion that 
mothers remain at home while 
their children are growing up is 
also no longer a reality for the 
majority of children. 

What does the American 
Family of the 19^0 's look like? 
Data available fror., the 1980 
National Census paints a picture 
of a family in transition. Ten 
percent of the peop? e in the 
U.S. speak a language other than 
English in their homes. There 
are 0.6 million one -parent 
families in the U.S.; in other 
words, 20 percent of all 
American families with children 
are headed by a single parent. 
In yo percent of these cases 
that parent is a woman. Among 
Black families, the figure is 



even higher; 57% of families 
with children are headed by one 
parent. A large increase over 
the past year in the numbers of 
such families — from 1970 to 
19o3 the figure rose by 12 
percent — has been one of the 
most remarkable aspects of 
recent changes in the composi- 
tion of families. 

Approximately 67 percent of 
the children born in America 
today will be raised for a part 
of their life by a single 
parent. In the past twenty 
years, the number of children 
born to unmarried mothers has 
tripled. In 19B0, 17.1 percent 
of all births were to unmarried 
women, 15 percent of all births 
were to teenage mothers. 

This large increase in 
single parent families is par- 
alleled by an increase in the 
number of children being raised 
in povert, . For example, in 
Wisconsin 60 percent of the 
female-headed households with 
children under six years of age 

live at or below the poverty 
line. Approximately 70 percent 
of these mothers are single, 
separated, or divorced. 



In 1979 the median income of 
single women with families was 
$b,540.00; less than half (48 
percent) of the $17,640 median 
income of other American fam- 
ilies. For every dollar spent 
on essential expenses by these 
families, two dollars are avail- 
able to most families in this 
country. The poverty rate for 

children with single mothers is 
50. 3 pe rcent. 



Not only is there a signifi- 
cant increase in the poverty 
levels of such families, there 
is also a significant rise in 
child abuse and neglect. 
Estimates for child abuse in the 
Midwest during the 1970* s gen- 
erally indicated that 20 per- 
cent of all children were in 
abusive/neglectful living 
environments. Some authorities 
say this figure is low given the 
increase in unemployment during 
the early l^BO's. The past ten 
years has also seen growing 
concern over the level of drug 
and alcohol abuse in this 
country. National estimates are 

that one in ten adults has 
trouble controlling the alcohol 
she or he consumes. National 
estimates also indicate an 
increase in the number of teen- 
agers and pre teenagers with 
drinking problems. 

The program implications of 
serving single -parent families, 
experiencing an increase in 
incidents of child abuse and 
neglect, and living at or below 
the poverty level are signifi- 
cant in and of themselves. But 
how do these factors influence 
the ways in which home visitors 
serve such families? As more 
women enter the work force, how 
will your home -based program 
deal with the single working 
mother? As child abuse and 
neglect increase, how- will your 
program address these issues? 
How will it prepare you to 
identify the symptoms of abuse 
and to formulate techniques for 
intervention? These are just a 
few of many questions to be \ 
considered. There are, of 
course, no right answers. But . 
it is essential to develop a 
profile of the families your 
home-based program serves before 
attempting to determine how they 
can best be served. 



No matter what the circum- 
stances of the families you work 
with, you know one thing: you 
serve the whole family. 



PART 3 - WORKING WITH ADULTS 



One of the most misunder- 
stood aspects of a home-based 
program is that home visitors 

teach only young children. 
While it is essential that you 
be a knowledgeable and competent 
instructor who can work effec- 
tively with children, your prin- 
ciple job is to work with a 
child's parent (s). One-and-one- 
half hours of contact per week 
with a child is not sufficient 
to produce any long-term results. 
But if you educate the parent in 
teaching and parenting tech- 
niques, you have an opportunity 

to guarantee positive, long- 
lasting effects for both the 
child and the family. 

The concept of adult educa- 
tion is not new to Head Start 
nor to recent history, but dates 
back to ancient times. In the 
last few decades it has been 
reexamined and is now recognized 
as a growing concern in our 
society. Following World War 
II, studies were done to deter- 
mine the characteristics of 
adult learners. These studies 
demonstrated that major learning 
continues throughout adulthood, 
and that the manner in which 
adults learn differs markedly 
from that of children. 
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Traditionally, in working 
with children, teachers have 
taken the responsibility for 
planning what to teach, how to 

teach, and whe n to teach. The 
emphasis has Deen on pedagogy, 
which implies a transmittal of 
knowledge from a teacher to a 
learner. Recently, however, 
this approach has proved in- 
effective when applied to adult 
learners. As a result, a new 
method — androgogy-the art and 
science of teaching adults — 
has been developed. 

Androgogy shifts the empha- 
sis from teaching a body of 
knowledge to learning HOW to 
learn. The learner decides what 
she/he wants to learn, how 
she/he will go about learning, 
and when she/he will learn. 
This is called self-directed 
learning and it requires that 
your role as an educator change 
from a transmitter of knowledge 
to one who facilitates, guides, 
and supports. 

Some aspects of both adult 
and childhood learning are 
similar. A home visitor can, 
therefore, rely partly on her/ 
his knowledge and training with 
children to make adult education 
meaningful and productive. 
There are, however, marked 

differences, and understanding 
of these is essential as you 
work to pass on important infor- 
mation and skills to parents. 



Ways Adul ts Learn Best : 

a. Adul ts learn best when the y 
are comfortable . Working in 
the home helps the home 
visitor ensure this aspect 
of adult learning. Here are 
some other ways to create a 

comfortable learning envi- 
ronment for the parent: 



1# Be sure that the child 
is occupied during the 
parent education activ- 
ities. This allows the 
parent to attend fully 
to the discussion. 

2. Let the parent choose 
where the discussion 
will take place. Don't 
assume that she/he is 
most comfortable in the 
same setting which you 
normally work with the 
child. 

3. Encourage the parent to 
do those things that 
make her/him more com- 
fortable. For example, 
a parent might be more 
at ease with a cup of 
coffee in hand. 

4. Take time to build a 
trusting relationship 
with the parent, even 
though this might mean 
postponing sensitive 
issues until mutual 
trust has been estab- 
1 ishad.. 



b. Adults learn best when they 
feel that their abilities 
are recognized . As home 
visitors, you share informa- 
tion with parents. Discuss 
this information in a way 
that permits the parent to 
contribute her/his views or 
knowledge. Don't assume a 
parent does not have infor- 
mation on a subject area 
just because you don't "see'' 
any evidence of such. Ask 
the parent what they can 

share with you about spe-' 
cific topic areas. Keep an 

open mind. Most parents 
have a wealth of life 
experiences, and you will be 
more effective transmitting 
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new information to the 
parent if you acknowledge 
and capitalize on the 

parent's strengths. This 
approach tells the parent 
that she/he is recognized as 
a valuable adult, and that 
the purpose of the activity 
is to share information, not 
just to instruct. 

A dults learn better when 
their ~n eeds 3 questions . and 
conce rns are attended to . 
As adults, we are mainly 
concerned with our immediate 
needs. You can individ- 
ualize for each parent by 
tying the information pre- 
sented to a direct concern 
of hers/his. For example, 
if a parent is worried about 
budgeting and your topic 

that week is nutrition, be 
sure to share some low-cost, 
nutritious recipes; a 
pamphlet on gardening; or 
cost-saving shopping tips. 
You might suggest that the 
parent start a coupon 
exchange or take a 
community-sponsored class in 
budget planning, or you 
might leave her/him a news- 
paper or magazine article on 
budgeting. By incorporating 
her/his concerns into the 

topic you are sharing, you 
encourage the parent to 
"hear" what you have to say. 

Allow parents to ask 
questions and share their 
own ideas on the information 
you present. Remember, 
adult concerns must be 
attended to but don't 
necessarily have to be 
solved during this infor- 
mation exchange. Don't be 
too quick to answer a 
question. Listen first, not 
only to the question, but 
also to the meaning behind 



it. Ask yourself, "Does 
this person want an answer 
or are they bringing a 
subject up for discussion?" 

Parents often have the know- 
ledge to answer their own 
questions, so don't jump in 
too soon. Rather, help 
parents find answers them- 
selves. One way of doing 
this is to ask a question 
back such as, "What do you 
think the alternatives are?" 
or "How would you like to 
see it solved?" 

d. Adul ts learn best when they 
trust and have confidence in 
their inst rue tor . Develop 
trust by knowing your limits 
and being honest. Don't try 
to convince the parent that 
you are an expert on all 
subjects or are able to 
answer any question asked. 
When you are unable to 
adequately address a concern 
that a parent may have, tell 
them you don't know, but 
will find out. Then look 
further into the matter. 

The parent will come to see 
you anc'i trust you as a 
partner* rather than as an 
expert in all areas. 

e. Adults learn best when they 
are active participants . 
Actively involve parents in 
the learning process by 
finding ways to draw them 
into discussions. Be 
creative and use a variety 
of teaching methods. Try 
worksheets, role playing, 
simulation exercises, games, 
etc. Get them involve dl 
Make the sharing of informa- 
tion fun and interesting. 
Encourage parents to share 
their knowledge on the 
subject, asking, "How would 
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you be interested in 

learning more about 
?" Provide two or 

three ideas for approaching 
a subject until parents feel 
comfortable determining how 
they learn best or how they 
want to be involved. 

Adul ts learn best when they 
can dlscove r a new concept 
Tor themselves* The purpose 
of parent-education activ- 
ities is to broaden the 
parent's knowledge base 
through sharing, so avoid 
being overly "instructive." 
Learning is an internal 
process and new knowledge is 
gained when we discover how 
it fits into our own lives. 
Allow parents to develop at 
their own rate by providing 
an appropriate setting in 
which to explore new infor- 
mation. 

Adults learn best when all 
of their senses are acti- 
vate d . All of us tire 
quickly of lecturer and 
incessant talking on the 
part of one person. Be 
aware of how your parents 
learn best. Don't assume 
that just because you would 
rather acquire new informa- 
tion by reading, that your 
parents would too. Support 
activities with real 
objects: for example, pre- 
pare a nutritious snack, 
rather than just talking 
about how good it is. Pro- 
vide written material on 
discussion topics. Allow 
parents to receive informa- 
tion in a variety of ways 
and appeal to all their 
senses. 



h. Finally > adul ts learn best 
with people they adml re and 
with those who show them 
respect. You are a priv- 
ileged puest In the homes 
in which you work, and you 
must not forget' this nor 
abuse your welcome, ulach 
parent has a lesson of her/ 
his own to teach you. 
Respect parents, not as they 
compare to others, but for 
the uniqueness of who they 
are and for their own 
special life experiences. 
No matter how different, 
accept them first as human 
beings. 

Each part of the home visit 
has been designed to provide 
valuable learning experiences 
and new knowledge for both the 
parent and the child. In the 
following sections you will 
see how the child benefits from 
each part of the home visit and 
how to plan and implement all 
three parts. Now you will look 
at how, through a parent-focused 
approach, the parents benefit. 
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PART 4: DEFINING THE THREE-PART 
HOME VISIT 



The home visit is divided 
into three parts: structured 
activities, informal activities, 
and parent education activities. 

a. Structured Activities 

As the child learns two 

or three new skills each 
week, the parent has the 

opportunity to learn many 
new and valuable teaching 
and parenting skills. 

Parents, first and fore- 
most, learn to become 

teachers of their child. 
You will teach this skill 
through a systematic 
approach in a structured 
setting. Skills learned 
during the structured 
activities will later be 
applied generally in other 
less structured settings. 
Initially, however, it is 
easier for adults to learn 
and practice specific skills 
in an isolated setting in 
which feedback is immedi- 
ately given, than to "catch 

on" while simply observing 
you work with their child. 
Two valuable skills that the 
parent will learn during 
structured activities are: 

- the use of positive 
correction procedures 

- the technique of rein- 
forcing the child 
specifically 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
25-35 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR, child 

What : Activities directed at 
specific skill acquisition 
in all component areas. 

How: The home teaching process 




This twofold learning 
process is accomplished by: 

1) writing activity charts 

2) the home teaching process 

The first part of this 
process involves the activ- 
ity charts which you will 
leave in the home for the 
parent each week. These 
charts clearly outline how 
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the parent will present an 
activity. They include how 
to correct the child when an 
incorrect response is given 
(positive correction pro- 
cedure) and how to rein- 
force the child when she/he 
responds appropriately. 
(Review skill development 
section D - Activity 
Charts. ) 

The second part is the 
Home Teaching Process during 
which you model correction 
procedures and reinforcement 
techniques for the parent, 
and the parent then models 
them for you. Immediate 
feedback should be provided 
to the parent at the begin- 
ning of every home visit 
when you present the new 
activities for the upcoming 
week. It is not helpful 
just to say, "Teach Martha 
her address" or "Work with 
Nathan on his colors." As a 
skilled teacher you know how 
to teach the skill and how 
to plan appropriate activ- 
ities, but parents often do 
not, and this can be frus- 
trating and can lead to 
situations that create 
negative parenting responses 
and jeopardize the child/ 
parent relationship. A 

parent-focused program does 
more that Just tell a parent 

what to teach her/his child; 
it provides instruction, 
modeling, and immediate 
feedback. 



learn about different teach- 
ing methods such as backward 
chaining and shaping be- 
haviors. It also teaches 
them to target appropriate 
skills, set realistic goals, 
prepare materials and activ- 
ities, and to record. 

Both parent and child 
gain confidence and build 
self-esteem through the 
weekly successes built into 
structured activities. 
Implementing positive 
correction procedures 
enhances daily interactions 
and spills over into other 
activities throughout the 
day. Skills parents learn 
as a result of structured 
activities are generalized 
to other situations and to 
other children in the home, 
as well. 



In summary, structured 
activities provide parents 
and children with a secure 
learning environment. These 
activities offer a structure 
in which to practice new 

skills and to receive fe r 1- 
back. There are no sur- 
prises or unexpected events, 
other than the normal ones 
that occur between parent 
and child. Through observ- 
ing, modeling, and receiving 
feedback from you, parents 
can focus on what they are 
learning. 
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In addition to parents 
learning about correction 
procedures and how to rein- 
force their child, struc- 
tured activities give 
parents the opportunity to 
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Informal Activities 



During informal activ- 
ities parents see that 
learning can take place 
during activities which do 
not necessarily produce an 
end product. They learn, 
too, that process is as 
important and as valuable as 
an end result. For example, 
an activity such as a nature 
walk might be used to name 
colors and shapes, learn 
about the structure of 
leaves, become aware of the 
differences in plants, or 
point out tall, short, big, 
and little. Perhaps parents 
and child return from the 
walk with some twigs and 
leaves to paste together to 
make a collage. 

Many skills can be 
taught in such an activity, 
without one specific goal in 
mind. Parents learn that 
daily experiences provide 
learning opportunities. 
Skills learned during the 
structured activities can be 
generalized and maintained 
as parent and child go about 

their daily routines, 
driving to the hardware 
store, grocery shopping, or 
folding laundry. 

Informal activities 
teach parents that household 
routines and materials are 
valuable learning tools. 
Parents learn that rocks can 
be used for counting; 
silverware, for sorting; 
setting the table, for one 
to one correspondence. 
Homes have a wealth of such 
items; purchasing expensive 
equipment is not the only 
way to introduce a child to 
new skills. 



INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
30-35 MINUTES 


Who; 


PARENT/ CHILD/ siblings/ 




HOME VISITOR 


What: Activities to facilitate 




CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN THE 




CHILD/ OPPORTUNITY FOR 




SPONTANEOUS TEACHING AND 




EXPANSION OF SKILL ACQUISI- 




TION THROUGH - 


* 


MAINTENANCE 


« 


GENERALIZATION 


« 


READINESS 


* 


EXPOSURE 


HOW! 


Through activities such as 




ART/ MUSIC/ CREATIVE MOVE- 




MENTS/ NATURE WALKS/ 




SNACKS/ ETC. 



Informal activities also 
allow parents to acknowledge 
their child's creativity and 
problem-solving abilities. 
They teach parents to create 
experiences for the child 
for the pure Joy of it. 
These activities enhance a 
parent/child relationship 
and, like structured activ- 
ities, build self-esteem for 
both. 
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You can assist parents 

in developing informal 

activities for their child 
in a number of ways. 

Encourage parents to have 
fun with their child. 
Provide games and activities 
which allow parents to see 
how you encourage the child 
to explore her/his creativ- 
ity and imagination. Plan 
activities and materials 
with which the parent can 
initiate informal activ- 
ities. At first you might 
provide a simple activity 
like formulating story 
beginnings. These story 
beginnings should be open- 
ended and should stimulate 
the child to use her/his 
imagination: "You are about 
to take off on a spaceship. 
Tell me what your trip will 
be like, where you will go 
..." or "You have joined the 
circus. Tell me all about 
your travels, the friends 
you have met...." These 
activities also lend them- 
selves well to including 
other members of the family. 

Encourage parents to 
think of ways to use music, 
dramatic play, noncompeti- 
tive games, and creative 
movement. Suggest that 
they stand back and observe 
their child as she/he inter- 
acts with other siblings or 
with different materials. 
Such observation teaches 
parents to see their child 
as a unique individual. It 

helps them determine their 
child's learning styles, 

preferences, frustration 
level, problem-solving 

abilities, and other indi- 
vidual characteristics. Use 

informal activities to teach 
parents how much fun learn- 
ing can be ! 



c. Parent Educational Activities 

Parent education activ- 
ities offer parents the 
opportunity to learn new 
teaching and parenting 
skills and to expand their 
knowledge base in the com- 
ponent areas. During 
curriculum planning, parents 
learn to identify realistic 
goals for their child, plan 
appropriate activities in 
teaching the skills that 
will lead to the attainment 
of these goals, and develop 
suitable materials. This 
participation increases the 
parents' understanding of 
child development and child 
management skills. 

As a home visitor, you 
encourage parent partici- 
pation in curriculum plan- 
ning with the use of a 
developmental checklist. 
Give the parent a copy of 
the checklist. Each week 
when you plan the upcoming 
week's activities with the 
parent, allow the parent to 
assume as much responsibil- 
ity for the curriculum as 
she/he is ready and willing 
to take on. Always be sure 
to involve her/him in the 
planning, no matter how 
insignificant the task might 
seem. Remember, you are 
aiming toward a goal of each 
parent independently plan- 
ning a curriculum for her/ 
his child. Not every parent 
will reach the goal, but 
each skill she/he learns 
toward that end increases 
her/his parenting and teach- 
ing skills. 
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If parents choose un- 
realistic goals for their 
child, then use the check- 
list to explain to them 
where their child is now in 
comparison to the goal they 
have chosen. Point out and 
talk about all the skills 
which come between where the 
child is and the parents' 
goal. In addition, be sure 
to provide parents with a 
clear rationale for each 
activity selected. This is 
essential in order for them 
to understand and carry out 
the activities chosen. 
Incorporate parent sug- 
gestions by involving the 

parent in choosing skills 
for both the structured 
activities and the informal 
ones. Allow parents to 
determine, with the help of 
a social service question- 
naire or interest survey, 
which subjects will be 
covered during parent educa- 
tion activities, and how. 

If a parent is inter- 
ested in learning more about 
community resources, you and 
the parent should determine 
exactly what it is they need 
to know. Don't assume they 
need a grand tour of all 
agencies available in their 
community, when all they may 
want and need is a social 
service directory. Some 
parents, on the other hand, 
might require a lot of 
information about what 
resources are available and 
also might need instructions 
and support for learning to 
"use" them. 

As for component infor- 
mation, parents will be 
assisted in gaining general 



knowledge in areas such as 
health, nutrition, social 
services, parent involve- 
ment, child management and 
safety. . This new knowledge 
benefits the whole family. 
Let each parent be the guide 
in directing your input, 
since some parents will want 
more information on a par- 
ticular area than others. 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
20-30 MINUTES 



Hho: PARENT, HOME VISITOR 

What; Parents and home visitor 
work together in expanding 

parent's KNOWLEDGE BASE 

AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
ABILITIES 

How : This is accomplished by: 

1, PLANNING WEEKLY CURRI- 
CULUM ACTIVITIES 

2, SHARING COMPONENT IN- 
FORMATION 

3, SHARING PROGRAM INFOR- 
MATION 

L \, DEVELOPING STRATEGIES 
FOR DEALING WITH FAMILY 
CONCERNS 
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Consider using pre- 
packaged parenting curric- 
ula to guide you in the 
areas of child management. 
You might rely on the 
Portage Parent Readings and 
accompanying filmstrips, the 
STEP program, or other well- 
known parenting and child- 
management programs. Having 
a "written expert" between 
you and the parent helps 
both of you discuss diffi- 
cult subject areas. Pre- 
packaged materials permit 
you and the parent to 
explore relevant areas in 
depth. When sharing compo- 
nent information include 

articles, newspaper clip- 
pings, and success stories 
of other parents. Supple- 
ment verbal information with 
written materials, as these 
can be shared with other 
family members or referred 
to at a later date. Iden- 
tify a parent's strong 
areas, such as organization 
or budgeting, which might 
benefit other parents. Even 
though the area might be 
your strength, let one 
parent teach it to another 
parent. This method means 
less work for you, increased 
self-esteem for the parent 
who is teaching, and new 
companionship for the parent 
who is learning. 

If a parent doesn't have 
extensive knowledge on a 
subject or is too shy or 
self-conscious to share 
her/his expertise, try a 
team-teaching approach. 
This can be done during a 
home visit or a parent 
meeting; you might even 
consider teaming two parents 
toge the r. 



As you share program 
information, parents should 
learn about opportunities 
for involvement. Tell them 
about upcoming events and 
describe specific ways in 
which they might partici- 
pate. Through their 
involvement, no matter what 
the level, they learn they 
are important to their 
child, to the program, and 
to the community. 

Make your greatest 
effort at involving parents 
at the very beginning! If a 
parent is shy, suggest ways 
to include them without 
asking them to work imme- 
diately with others. Per- 
haps they might organize an 
event, such as a field trip. 
Connect active parents with 
less active parents. Don't 
Just share program informa- 
tion about upcoming events; 
encourage each parent to 
participate in ways she/he 
would feel most comfortable. 

The last component of 
parent activities is the 
Eamily Action Plan. How to 
use the FAP is described in 
the Handout Section. 

Parents develop survival 
skills and, through the 
Family Action Plan, learn to 
set realistic goals and to 
determine how to meet those 
goals. They learn to 
identify and use community 
resources. Using the FAP 
helps parents feel less 
overwhelmed by life crises. 
They discover that breaking 
down their needs into 
realistic goals and planning 
steps to meet their needs 
and the needs of their 
family will lead to success- 
ful and useful life skills. 
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As the PAP helps parents 
see which needs are within 
their control and which are 
not, parents learn to take 
more responsibility for 
themselves and to become 
more independent. They 
build confidence as they 
achieve realistic goals they 
have set for themselves. 

It is important that you 
do not get caught up in the 
emotional dynamics of a 
family. You can be of no 
help that way. This is not 
to say you should be cold 
and callous. As a support, 
you must be able to empa- 
thize with and acknowledge 
parents' feelings, even 
though these might not be 
your own. You must always 
keep in mind, however, that 
you will not be there in the 
long run. Ask yourself, "Am 
I teaching families skills 
with which they can better 
themselves or am I trying to 
put a bandaid on a sore 
spot?" There are, of 
course, some situations in 
which you will be forced to 
act immediately and should 
not hesitate to do so. 

Ideally parents learn a 
great many skills through 
the home visit; skills that 
will last their lifetime. 
So be a resource to parents. 
Connect them to and help 
them become a part of their 
community. Sometimes, this 
can be the hardest part of 
your job, but your greatest 
success comes not in 
rescuing people but in 
watching them learn to "not 
need you" anymore. 



PART 5: MOTIVATING PARENTS 

How do you get parents to do 
what you want them to do? How 
do you get parents to take more 
responsibility in planning and 
carrying out activities? How do 
you get parents to implement 
good child management practices? 
How do you get parents to follow 
through on suggestions which 
will better the quality of 
their's and their child's life? 

One key factor is motiva- 
tion. "Easier said than done," 
you reply. Well, yes, but here 
are eight points to consider 
when attempting to motivate 
parents . 

a. Give clear directions. 

b. Establish realistic goals. 

c. Stress reality versus ideal. 

d. Offer support and 
encouragement. 

e. Encourage self-directed 
learning. 

f. Reinforce strengths and 
self-esteem. 

g. Provide reinforcement. 

h. Make work fun. 

a. Give clear dj rectlons ; 

Has anyone ever asked 
if you understood an explan- 
ation and you answered 
"yes," even though you 
didn't? Maybe you would 
have understood after a few 
more sentences or, perhaps 
realized you were day- 
dreaming and had not even 
heard what was said. 
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You need to be sure 
parents "hear" what you say 
to them. Asking a parent to 
model for you how an activ- 
ity will be presented during 
the week gives you and the 
parent the confidence that 
there is a clear under- 
standing of what is to be 
done and how. 

Sometimes a parent does 
not follow through on an 
activity, not because she/he 

does not want to but simply 
because she/he does not 
understand. 

Explain a task to a 
parent as if you were 
explaining it to a visitor 
from a foreign land. This 
is not meant to be demean- 
ing, and you should not talk 
down to parents. As a home 
visitor you might talk about 
a subject or explain how to 
do an activity three or four 
times in the same day and 
twelve times by the end of 
the week. For each parent, 

however, it is the first 
time she/he hears it. So 
share information with 
parents as if you are shar- 
ing it for the first time. 
Make sure you pair educa- 
tional jargon with an 

explanation of the terms. 
For example, you might say 
to a parent, "When you 
present gross motor activ- 
ities [jargon] such as kick- 
ing and throwing a ball 
[explanation], be sure you 
allow the child enough room 
for the activity." When 
using interpretive terms 
such as "enough room," 
follow through with 
examples. Say, "Your play 
room and garage would be 
good areas to practice these 

skills in if the weather is 
too bad to be outside." 



Sometimes explaining 
something in detail might 
seem insulting, but it is 
not. In this way you will 
provide the parent with the 
information necessary for 
them to carry out the 
activity successfully. If a 
parent does not follow 
through on an activity, ask 
yourself, "How could I have 
described the task more 
clearly?" and "How did I 
know if the parent really 
understood my directions?" 

Try this exercise. 
Allow yourself only sixty 
seconds. Your task will be 
to count all the f's in the 
paragraph below. Remember, 
only sixty seconds! 



Thz nzczMlty oi tAaining iasim- 
hancU ioA &<<AAt-cl<UA iarnu in thz 
{atkzKly handling oi iaAm livz- 
Atock i* hotizmoAt in thz mind* oi 
iafim ownzA*. Sincz thz {okz- 
iathzAA oi thz ioKm omzju, t/iainzd 
thz iaA.mh.ancU ioK &iA4>t-&taAA 
ianm* in thz iathzKly handling oi 
iaAm livzAtock, thz ioKm ouonZAA 
izzl thzy should caviy on with thz 
iamily tradition oi training ioKm- 
hancU oi iiAAt-claAA iaAtu in thz 
iathzUy handling oi \cm Uvutock 
bzcaiuz thzy bzlizvz it i* thz 
babi* oi good iundamzntal iaAm 
managzmznt. 

How many did you count? 
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There are 36 f's. The 
instructions were simple — 
count the f's. Were you 
able to successfully com- 
plete the task? If you were 
told that in the word "of" 
the "f" sounds like "v" and 
you will be likely not to 
count it, would that have 
improved your score? Was it 
your motivation or the 
instructions that resulted 
in an incomplete task? 
Remember, this confusion can 
also be true for parents. 
So be aware of potential 
pitfalls and communicate 
them clearly. 

b. Establish realistic goal s 

It is important to 
assess situations carefully 
and to choose realistic 
goals for parents. It is 
also important that parents 
choose goals for themselves, 
but not to the exclusion of 
goals you may have for them. 
Share these goals with the 
parent. Explain why you 
think she/he can achieve 
them and your rationale for 
why the goals are important. 
Here is how one home visitor 
explained her goals for the 
month of January: 



"Ms. May, we have been 
discussing what you would 
like to see your child 
achieve this year and some 
things you would like to 
learn and get involved in 
too. I also have some goals 
I would like to share with 
you. I would like to see 
you get more involved in 
parent meetings and learn to 
plan language activities for 
your child. I think you 
have a lot to offer other 



parents, such as your sewing 
and gardening skills. You 
are enthusiastic and always 
willing to volunteer at 
clusters. Becoming more 
involved in parent meetings 
will give you a chance to 
meet other parents and share 
your talents. You have 
expressed concern about your 
child's language skills, so 
I think it is important that 
you learn to plan language 
activities to do when I am 
no longer here. We can work 
on both these goals during 
this month. Let's look at 

what they might invol ve . . . . " 



All parents can be 
successful, as long as their 
success is not compared to 
another's. One parent's 
success could make another's 
appear quite grand or make 
it seem insignificant. Each 
parent is an individual; 
success is achieving a goal 
set by an individual for 
her/himself. The following 
factors should be considered 
when choosing realistic 
goals for parents: 

1. What skills and 
abilities do they have? 

2. Are they willing to grow 
and learn in this area 
at this time in their 
life? 

3. Is their self-image 
high or low? 

4. What internal strengths 
do they possess? 

5. What external support 
can they get? 
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6. Will their attitude help 
or hinder their 
success? 

7. What is the level of 
their available time and 
e ne rgy ? 

8. What past life experi- 
ences will help/hinder 
their learning? 

9. Do they see this goal as 
beneficial i;o them? 

10. Can goals be broken down 
so success occurs 
frequently? 

Share your goal openly 
with the parent. Tell her/ 
him that you see it as im- 
portant and explain the 
steps in achieving the goal. 
Renumber, if parents do not 
see it as beneficial or 
valuable, they will not work 
toward meeting that goal. 
Be sure to explain why it is 
important for them and what 
they will gain. 

When helping parents 
choose goals for themselves, 
use the same technique so 
they, too, can choose 
realistic goals. It is 
better to aim too high than 
too low. Don't be afraid to 
have high expectations, as 
long as you have carefully 
considered each factor in 
choosing a goal and feel it 
is realistic for the parent 
to achieve. Remember, it is 
not just reaching a partic- 
ular goal that measures 
success, but also the learn- 
ing that occurs along the 
way. Be careful not to 
choose goals for parents 
which reflect any moral 
judgement on your part. 



Remember, goals must be 
program related; for 
example, designed to educate 
in the areas of health, 
community resources, etc. 

c. Stress reality versus ideal 

Don't get caught between 
book knowledge and the 

reality in which you work. 
You will have learned 
theories anJ techniques that 
are not applicable to all 
the families you work v/ith 
without some adaptation. 
First look at how a family 
functions before attempting 
to apply book knowledge. 
You will need to step back 
to observe how their struc- 
ture works. This is not 
always easy to determine. 

Do not assume that all 
people think, act, feel, and 
interact with the world as 
you do. Listen not only to 
what people say but how they 
say it. What if parents 
laugh at a situation you 
find quite serious? Does it 
mean they have no regard for 
the seriousness of the 
situation or that they per- 
haps see it differently? Do 
they know something about 
the situation that, if you 
knew, would make it funny 
to you, too. Do they feel 
the same way on the inside, 
but express their emotions 
differently on the outside? 
Take time with each family 
to observe how they see the 
reality of their own lives. 
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People process informa- 
tion in different ways. We 
tend to teach in the ways we 
learn best. What style of 

teaching do you presently 
use? Do you use a lot of 
lecture and information 
sharing? A lot of experi- 
ential learning methods? 
Are you a "thinker" or a 
"feeler"? If you find your- 
self having difficulty in 
helping a parent learn new 
information, do a self- 
check. Ask yourself: "Am I 
teaching in a way that best 
suits the parent's learning 
style?" Make sure your book 
knowledge does not bP3ome 
more of a focus than the 
particular situation of \he 
family. You must consider 
possible adaptations of the 
ideal situation. 



Offer support and 
encouragement 

Two big factors in moti- 
vating others an support 
and encouragement. At times 
it might seem easier to use 
warnings or give a lecture, 
but remember, fear does not 
motivate. As a home visitor 
working with adults, you 
must provide support and 
continual encouragement to 
parents. Your encouragement 
must be sincere. You must 
be willing to believe that 
this is how people grow. 
Through support and encour- 
agement you will enhance 
your relationship with 
parents. Through support 
and encouragement, parents 
begin to build higher self- 
esteem and confidence. And 
through support and encour- 
agement, they will try new 
things, have the confidence 



to experience failure with- 
out setbacks\, to explore new 
areas of interest and to in 
turn give support and en- 
couragement their own 
child. \ 

\ 

e . Encourage self-directed 
learning 

Adults are more moti- 
vated to learn when they 
perceive education as 
meeting a need or a personal 
goal. It is your Job as a 

home visitor to help the 
parent see situations as 
just that. Parents need to 
feel a sense of control in 
order to grow. They need to 
determine the direction of 
their growth and to plan how 
to achieve it. At this 
point, your role is to pro- 
vide the necessary informa- 
tion and resources for the 
parent to make her/his 
choices. You cannot force 
parents to feed their child 
three hot, nutritious meals 
each day. You cannot force 
them to stop serving sugar 
coated cereals or soda pop 
and cookies as a snack. You 
can, however, provide infor- 
mation and encourage discus- 
sion on good nutrition. 

It is necessary to first 
understand why parents might 
not perctiive something as a 
personal goal or need before 
you try to motivate them to 
change. Is it more conven- 
ient for a parent to serve 
cereal when getting herself 
ready for work and her four 
children ready for school 

and the sitter? Is the 
conflict one may encounter 
in getting the child to eat 
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an egg for breakfast worth 
it to the parent (especially 
in the morning)? If you 
perceive the parent's need 
to get everyone ready on 
time or to start the day 
without hassle, then it is 
easier to understand why all 
the lecturing in the world 
won't motivate her to 
practice good nutrition. 
The fact is, she might 

already know a lot about 
good nutrition. 

Remember, it is the 
parents' lives and ulti- 
mately, they must make the 
final decisions. You can 
only create an environment 
conducive to learning. You 
must explore new ways to 
present subjects and create 
new opportunities for 
parents to experience 
success. Sometimes you must 
resolve to let subjects rest 
for the time being. 
Remember, if the front door 
doesn't open, try the back. 
But keep trying! 



Re inf orce strengths and 
self-esteem. 

Emphasize the positive 
abilities of each parent. 
Dwelling on weakness is a 
waste of time and can 
destroy your relationship 
with the parent. Each 

parent has her/his own 
strengths. Take a moment to 
do the following activity. 

Make three columns on a 
sheet of paper and write in 
the following headings: 

1. Parents' Name 

2. Strengths 

3. Activities 



In the first column write 
the name of the parents you 
are presently working with. 
Mext list each parent's 
strengths. Some parents' 
abilities will be easy to 
list and there may be many 
of them. Others' might take 
some thought. It is impor- 
tant to get at least two or 
three for each parent. 
After you have listed their 
strengths, use the third 
column to brainstorm ways 
that you can build on these 
strengths. 



Writing down the activ- 
ities does not commit you to 
doing them, so record as 
many as you can think of. 
This is a great activity to 
do with other staff members 
or as part of a staff 
meeting. Now review your 
list and choose activities 
to be implemented. 

The more you focus on 
strengths, the more positive 
your own attitude will be. 
Focusing on strengths does 
not mean ignoring the weak- 
nesses. These must also be 
dealt with, but a solid 
foundation between you and 
the parent must be estab- 
lished first. No matter how 
many weaknesses you see, it 
is not your job to try and 
change them all. People 
change slowly and it is 
often hard for a person to 
commit to change. 
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Provide reinforcement 

Reinforcement is a 
powerful motivator, even for 
adults. When you want to see 
certain behaviors in parents 
continue, you have to rein- 
force them. Don't assume 
that if a parent completed 
an activity chart or made a 
game you left the week be- 
fore, that those behaviors 
will be repeated. In the 
parent-focused approach, the 
parent is the child's main 
reinforcing agent; you 
are the main reinforcing 
agent to the parent. 

Verbal reinforcement is 
the most commonly used rein- 
forcement — certainly the 
most readily available 1 Be 
sincere when you give verbal 
reinforcement. Rather than 
saying just, "I think 
you're great," let the 
parent know exactly what you 
are reinforcing them for*. 
Be specific - "Starting 
your seedlings in milk 
cartons was creative and 
economical. I think that is 
a good idea. I'll certainly 
share it with staff and 
other parents 1" 

Reinforce parents in 
other ways too. Try some of 
these suggestions: 

1. Acknowledge parents in a 
newsletter. 

2. Send a postcard or 
personalized note to the 
parent telling them what 
a great job they are 
doing. 



3. Make a phone call during 
the week to let them 
know you are thinking of 
them and ask if there 
are any questions or 
concerns. 

4. Provide credit for 
volunteer hours to be 
used as "dollars" at an 
end-of -the -year auction. 

5. Have a salute-to-parents 
picnic. 



Here is an anecdote that 
has been shared at the Portage 
Project a long time. This 
idea came about after months 
of unsuccessful attempts to 
get the parent to complete 
the activity charts each 
week. The frustrated home 
visitor decided to 
capitalize on a strong 
parent Interest and began 
giving her metal stud every 
week she successfully com- 
pleted the activity charts. 
The parent collected the 
studs until she had enough 
to make her initials on the 
back of her leather motor- 
cycle Jacket. You can be 
creative too! Sometimes 
just your company will be 
motivation enough for an 
isolated parent to follow 
through on activities. But 
don't count on it I Have at 
your disposal a variety of 
reinforcement ideas. 
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Remember, don't rein- 
force for general behavior, 
tell the parents exactly 
what they are doing that you 
like. A homemade card or 
special treat can often say 
a lot more than a store- 
bought gift. Believe your 
parents are each special in 
their own way. Let them 
know it, then watch them 
grow 1 



Make work fun 

Being an adult is just 
like being a kid, but you 
get to use real money I Make 

activities interesting and 
fun for both the parent and 
the child. Ask yourself, 
"Would I (as a parent or a 
child) be willing to do this 
activity everyday for a 
whole week?" Activities 
should enhance the parent/ 
child relationship, be 
enjoyable, and offer oppor- 
tunities for other family 
members to beome involved. 
Plan activities around the 
parent's interests. If a 
parent loves to cook with 
her/his child, then plan 
teaching skills during these 
times. If the parent is 
particularly good at some- 
thing such as sewing or 
carpentry, have them make 
some materials and games. 
Learning should be fun - 
make sure your activities 

for both the parent and 
child are just thatl 



PART 6: EXAMINING HOME VISITORS' 
ATTITUDES 



A very significant factor in 
home visiting seems to be the 
home visitor's own personality. 
It is what you are that gets 
through to children and parents, 
more than what you try to teach. 
To be a successful home visitor, 
you must be willing to develop, 
certain aspects of your person- 
ality and to maintain certain 
attitudes. 

The following traits seem 
particularly conducive to be- 
coming a successful home 
visitor: 

a. Be patient. 

Each individual must 
learn things for her/ 
himself — often the slow or 
hard way. Allow parents 
considerable time for learn- 
ing new skills. Everyone 
learns from her/his mis- 
takes and unlearning some 
things takes a long time. 
People change slowly, and 
you need to accept that you 
might never see the seeds 
you plant bloom. 

b. Keep emotionally fit. 

According to Honore De 
Balzac, "Nothing is a 
greater impediment to being 
on good terms with others 
than being ill at ease with 
yourself." Enough said! 
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Keep a sense of humor. 

The amount of laughter 
heard during a home visit is 
a good barometer of the 
relationship you have with 
each child and parent. 
Don't take things too 
seriously or exaggerate 
their significance. Humor 
is a precious gift, and can 
be an effective way of 
relieving tensions and con- 
flict. It is incompatible 
with negative feelings. In 
using humor, however, 
remember that your goal is 
to make someone laugh with 
you at a situation. Never 
ridicule or dismiss a prob- 
lem and never use sarcasm 

or mockery. 

Enjoy working with parents. 

Some home visitors may 
learn that this work is not 
their cup of tea. Those who 
like working with parents, 
however, soon discover the 
inherent problems but know 
it's a Job they want to 
continue doing anyway. It 
can be exciting work that 
challenges the home visitor 
physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually. 

Be accepting. 

What is, is. You can't 
change people. You can only 
help others to change them- 
selves by appealing to their 
emotions, drives, ideals, 
and intellect. You do this 
by your actions. Your 
responsibility is to do the 
best Job you are capable of, 
by carefully planning your 
programs, always taking the 
time to see things from the 
parent's point of view and 
continually encouraging and 



supporting the efforts 
parents make. 

. Be nonjudge mental . 

As a home visitor, you 
must be open to how others 
perceive and function in the 
world. Withhold judgement, 
even when an , action might go 
against your personal 
beliefs. Make every attempt 
to understand the behavior 
of parents in order to work 
with them successfully. 

Two additional areas to 
consider as a home visitor 
are: 1) your ability to deal 
with stress, and 2) your 
ability to communicate. As a 
home visitor you need to 
learn to identify and manage 
your stress. Kicking Your 
Stress Habits: A do-it- 
yourself guide for coping 
with stress by Donald A. 
Tubesing, Ph.D. provides a 
wealth of information for 
developing stress management 
skills. You are responsible 
for learning effective ways 
of handling stress. 
Research backs the negative 
effects of too much stress 
in our lives. Through 
practicing stress management 
techniques you can prevent 
these ill effects. Prac- 
ticing these techniques 
daily will result in having 
a positive and calming 
effect on others. Develop 
your own personal plan for 
managing the stress in your 
life. 

You need to also learn 
to communicate effectively. 
Communication skills are an 
essential element in working 
with parents. There are 
many books and classes on 
the sulject. It is a skill 



you should take seriously 
and continually improve 
upon. 

In Al Mehrabiam's book 
Non-Verbal Communication , he 
states that 93 percent of 
communication is non-verbal, 
55 percent is body positions 
and postures, and 3b" percent 
is tone of voice. Only the 
remaining 7 percent is 
verbal. Be aware of what you 
are non-verbally saying to 
parents. Arrange to be 
video-taped during a home 
visit. Thitt is an effective 
way to assess your communi- 
cation style. 

A final word about a 
parent-focused approach to 
home visiting: Home -based 
programs often claim that 
"the parent is the best 
teacher of her/his child." 
Put that theory into action. 
Make a commitment to plan 
and implement a parent- 
focused home -based program. 
Your actions and words show 
that parents are the best 
teachers of their child. 
Happy Home Visiting I 



PLANNING THE HOME VISIT 
Julia Herwig and Deborah C. Cochran 



The next two sections, 
Planning the Home Visit and the 
Implementing the Home Visit, 
will give you a step-by-step 
procedure for planning; and 
implementing a home visit. 

The home is the classroom in 
a home -based program. You may 
ask: How can I do everything in 
90 minutes that is done in four 
days of classroom activity? The 
obvious answer is that you 
can't. The home -based program 
is successful because you teach 
parents to teach their children. 
The parents then provide the 
child continuous learning expe- 
riences, for every parent/child 
interaction is a potential 
learning experience. 

The activities planned for 
each home visit are individ- 
ualized to meet the child's 
needs and are planned and pre- 
sented in a manner which en- 
courages the parents to partici- 
pate to their fullest abilities. 
Activities are planned for each 
home visit to meet the following 
goals: 

* Teach the child new skills. 



* Teach parents to plan 
activities for their child 
and to teach their child 
using positive correction 
procedures. 

* Make the home a learning 
environment by teaching 
parents to create learning 
experiences for their child 
during routine activities. 

* Provide experiences for 
parents and children in all 
Head Start component areas. 



Good planning is essential 
to meet the goals for the home 
visit. Since the needs of 
parents and children differ, the 
activities and materials used 
during each of your home visits 
will also differ. You cannot 
expect to accomplish individu- 
alized goals for a child by 
presenting the same activity 
with every child. You must look 
at the individual needs of 
parents and children in order to 
plan activities which will meet 
these needs. In addition to 
meeting these individual needs, 
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there will be some general 
information in component areas 
which will be presented to all 
families. Involve the parent in 
planning as much of the home 
visit as possible, thus they 
will feel more "ownership" of 
the program and be more willing 
to carry out the activities and 
have the opportunity to develop 
effective teaching techniques. 

The home visitor will 
organize and plan each visit to 
include three types of activ- 
ities: structured, informal, and 
parent education. Each type of 

activity is planned to accom- 
plish specific purposes. It is 
important to note that each type 



of activity is equally important 
to the total home visit. The 
parent is actively involved 
during the complete visit; all 
component areas are incorporated 
into all three activities. The 
purpose for each type of 
activity is listed below. 

The remainder of this 
section will discuss each type 
of activity and suggest ideas 
for planning. You will find 
that planning is one secret to 
the success of home visits. 
Goals for children and families 

will be accomplished because you 
have planned activities in all 
component areas to meet these 
specific goals. 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
Child learns specific skills 
Parents learn effective teaching techniques 

INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
Child explores his/her creativity 
Child takes the lead in activities 
Child reviews skills 

Child uses new skills in different situations 
with different materials 

Parent learns how daily routines can be 
learning experiences 

PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
Parent learns to plan activities for the child 
Component information is presented 
Program information is shared 
Parents learn to meet their expressed needs 
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Part 1 
PLANNING STRUCTURED 

ACTIVITIES 



There are two purposes for 
structured activities; 

1. Child learns specific skills. 

2. Parent learns effective 
teaching techniques. 

The first step toward teach- 
ing is planning appropriate 

activities to teach. When is an 
activity appropriate? Children 
need to learn skills which they 
can use or skills which are 

functional. For example, would 
it be appropriate to teach a 
child to put on mittens if he or 
she lives in Florida? Does a 
child need to name 30 different 
colors? Also, be sure the 
activity is something the child 
to ready to learn. Use the 
information gathered from the 
screening and assessment 
results, informal observation 
and input from the parent to 
guide you in planning appro- 
priate activities for the child. 

The process for planning 
structured activities is a four 
step procedure that enables the 

home visitor to use the screen- 
ing and assessment information 

to plan weekly activities. This 
process ensures that the activ- 
ities will be individualized 
because you are planning activ- 
ities for one child based on his 
or her strengths and needs. 
This process also enables you to 

plan activities which the child 
will learn during a one week 
period. Weekly accomplishments 
are important for children and 
parents. Often a parent has 
spent a great deal of time 



unsuccessfully teaching a child 

a skill. This is very frustrat- 
ing. You must carefully plan 
activitj.es which are appropriate 
and provide the child the 
correct amount of aid to accom- 
plish the skill during one week. 
The following four steps will 
help you plan activities for the 
child which he or she will learn 
during the week. 

Step 1: Complete or update the 
child's developmental checklist. 

The checklist is an impor- 
tant tool in planning activ- 
ities. It provides a listing 
of important skills the child 
can do, those he or she cannot 
do, and those he or she is 
beginning to learn. To be 
useful, the checklist must be 
completed correctly. Record 
as "accomplished" only those 
items the child can do. If 
there is a question, do not 
assume the child can do the 
task. This will lead to 
problems when teaching more 
difficult skills. Skill 
Development Section A - 
Completing a Developmental 
Checklist gives directions 
for completing a developmental 
checklist. Figure 1 is a 
sample page of the motor area 
from a checklist. Weekly, as 
the child accomplishes items 
in the checklist, it should be 
updated to indicate the child 
has learned the item. 
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Jumps over string 2 inches off the floor 
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Makes clay shapes put together with 2 to 3 parts 
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Cuts along curved line 
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Screws together threaded object 
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Walks downstairs alternating feet 
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Pedals tricycle, turning corners 
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108 


Hops on one foot 5 successive times 


X 
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Step 2: Determine what to 
teach. 

Use the developmental check- 
list to select items to teach. 
The strengths and needs of the 
child determine the develop- 
mental or component area of 
the items selected. Each 
week you will plan three 
structured activities for each 
child. Monthly, the child 
should have activities in all 

developmental and component 
areas. In areas of greatest 
need, weekly activities are 
planned; rotate activities in 
other developmental and com- 



ponent areas. For example, a 
child whose greatest needs are 
in language would have weekly 
language activities. During 
the first home visits, work on 
skills that wi ll res ult in 
positive experiences for the 
parent and child by selecting 
items from areas of strength. 
Once parents and child have 
experienced success and are 
feeling good about the pro- 
gram, introduce activities in 
weak areas. The chart below 
shows how each developmental 
and component area was in- 
cluded during two months of 
home visits for this child. 



AREA 


HOME VISIT 


Language 


1 


2 


3 
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6 


7 
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X 


X 


X 


X 
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X 
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Health 
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Nutrition 




X 






X 




X 




Safety 






X 




X 






X 
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Remember, when selecting 
items to teach consider the 
following: 

* Is the child ready to learn 
the skill? If you are 
selecting an item from the 
checklist, can the child do 
all the related items which 
precede the one you 
selected? 

* Are you planning weekly 
activities in areas of weak- 
ness? Are structured 
activities in all develop- 
mental and component areas 
presented at least monthly? 

* Involve the parent by pro- 
viding rationale for the 
item selected; explain its 
function. 

Step 3: Plan weekly instruc- 
tional objectives from the item 
selected. 

The items selected to teach 
wil\ be written as complete 
behavioral objectives. This 
is a statement of what the 
child will be able to do 
after the instruction period. 
Behavioral Objectives are 
discussed in Skill Development 
Section B. Items selected 
from the checklist will not 
necessarily be learned in one 
week. An item or skill might 
need to be broken into small 
steps. This will ensure the 
child and parent weekly suc- 
cess. Planning small learning 
steps is particularly impor- 
tant for the succesp o/.' each 
child and parent. Some 
children may require special 
materials or aid in learning 
new skills. The process of 
breaking skills into a se- 
quence of teaching steps is 
called TASK ANALYSIS. See 
Skill Development Section C - 
Task Analysis for further 



explanation. After the task 

analysis has been completed, 
select one step which the 
child will learn during the 
next week. This step becomes 
the instructional objective. 
Three instructional objectives 
will be chosen each week using 
this process. Use the format 
suggested in Step 2 to deter- 
mine which developmental or 
component areas will be 
covered each week. 



Step 4: 
plan. 



Complete a written 



Up to this point in the 
planning process you have 

1) completed or updated a 
developmental checklist, 

2) selected an item from the 
checklist to teach, 3) broken 
the objective into a sequence 
of steps (task analysis) and 
selected one step for the 
child to learn next week 
(instructional objective). 

This process will be 
followed for each of the three 
objectives you plan to teach. 
The final step in the process 
is writing activity charts. 
This activity chart serves as: 

* A guide for the home visitor 
in presenting activities 
during the home visit. 



A guide for parents 
carrying out daily 
activities. 



in 



The activity chart also 
allows the parent and home 
visitor to record the child's 
responses on each activity. 
The recording shows if the 

child is making progress. 

Be creative in planning your 
activities. Learning should 
be enjoyable for parents and 
children. Think of several 
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ways each objective could be 
taught. Consider factors 
which may affect the child's 
learning style such as: 

* What TIME OP DAY is best 
for the child? 

* How long is the child's 
ATTENTION SPAN? 

* What MATERIALS or toys hold 
the child's attention? 

* WHERE does the child work 
best? 

* What INTERFERES with the 
child's learning? 

* What is REINFORCING for the 
child? 



* Fold squares in half and 
make name plates for 
dinne r. 

* Use each square as a day for 
your calendar. Paste them 
on a big piece of poster 
board. Have mom or dad help 
write the numbers. 

* Make a whirley gig by making 
four cuts, fold the corners 
ov r and pin it to a straw. 



OBJECTIVE: Debbie will name 
red, yellow, blue and green upon 
request 4/4 times. 

ACTIVITIES: 



The following examples illus- 
trate several different activ- 
ities to teach each instruc- 
tional objective. 



OBJECTIVE: John will cut out a 
square with four 90 degree 
angles on request V4 times 
daily. 

ACTIVITIES 

* Make a zoo. Each square will 
be a cage. After you cut 
out the square, draw or 
place an animal sticker on 
the square an<1 make bars. 
Choose a place to hang your 
zoo; for example, on the 
refrigerator or on a 
bulletin board. 

* Make a book about your 
favorite things to do. 
Each day cut out and make 
four pages. You will have a 
story to tell your family 
each night and your home 
visitor next week. 



* Explore the kitchen 
cabinets. Name colors on 
boxes or cans of food. 

* Make a collage using con- 
struction paper. Name the 
colors as you paste and cut. 

* Help mom fold the laundry. 
Name the color of the 
clothing. 

* Go to the grocery store. 
Name the color of the fruits 
and vegetables. 



The planning process is 
complete when the activity is 
written with directions for 
teaching on an activity chart 
which will serve as the parent's 
guide throughout the week. 
Skill Development Section D- 
Activity Charts gives directions 
for writing activity charts. 
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To summarize, this four-step 
planning process helps the home 
visitor in planning activities 
for the first portion of the 
home visit. These activities 
are individualized to teach 
specific skills to the child. 
You will plan three activity 
charts for each visit. This 
number can sometimes vary 
depending upon the child and 

family. If the parents indicate 
they can only do two activities 
that week, that is what you 
should plan. Start with only 
one activity chart, then after 
the parents are confident in 
doing these, you can gradually 
increase the number of activ- 
ities done weekly to three. 
Remember the following points 
when planning. 

* Involve the parents in the 
planning process. 

* Consider how the child 
learns best when planning 
activities. 

* During the first weeks of 
home visiting, plan activ- 



ities in the 
of strength. 



child's areas 



* Plan weekly activities in 
the developmental and/or 
component areas which are 
weak. Plan monthly activ- 
ities in all developmental 
and component areas. 

* Select skills to teach which 
the child is ready to learn. 
The developmental checklist 
is a guide for determining 
what skills to teach. 



* Activities to teach these 
skills should be enjoyable 
for both the child and the 
parent. 

* Complete directions for 
teaching should be clearly 
written on a chart. This 
is the parent's guide for 
teaching during the week. 



Part 2 
PLANNING INFORMAL 
ACTIVITIES 



Informal activities are 
EQUALLY important to the home 
visit as are structured activ- 
ities. There are five purposes 
for these activities: 

1. Child explores his/her 
creativity. 

2. Child takes the lead in 
activities. 



3. 
4. 

5. 



Child reviews skills. 

Child uses new skills in 
situations with 
mate rials. 



diffe rent 
different 



Parent learns how daily 
routines can be learning 
expe riences. 



* Use task analysis to plan 
small teaching steps. The 
child will be successful 
weekly; the parent will be a 
successful teacher. 
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These purposes can be met 
through games. or other fun 
activities which include 
siblings or other family members 
present during the visit. Some 
activities will be planned to 
meet one purpose; more 
frequently, each informal 
activity accomplishes several 
purposes. Before the home 
visitor can plan activities, he 
or she must have a better under- 
standing of each purpose. 

1. CHILD EXPLORES HIS/HER 
CREATIVITY. 

Exploring a child's 
creativity is essential in 
developing important 
developmental skills and 
allowing the child to explore 
his/her own creativity 
abilities. 

Through creative exploration 
a child and parent can learn to 
untap creative expressions which 
might later be developed like a 

talent such as drawing, dancing, 
or playing a musical instrument. 

It is important to give the 
child freedom to use his or her 
own imagination in play and to 
express creativity in art or 
music. You can encourage this 
creativity by letting the child 
explore the games, toys or 
materials you bring. Allow the 
child opportunities to fully 
express him/herself through 
exploring different medias, 
such as painting to music, 
dancing with scarfs, or building 
a cardboard fort. 



2. CHILD TAKES THE LEAD IN 
ACTIVITIES. 

Informal activities provide 
an opportunity for the child to 
take the lead or diroct activ- 
ities. Talk to the -?hild about 
what he or she is doing or ask 
the child to tell you about it. 

Even though you' have a 
specific purpose in mind for 
each material, the child may 
find many different uses. For 
example, you plan to play a 
guessing game where each person 
reaches in a bag and names the 
object they touch without 
looking. Begin the activity by 
letting the child play with the 
bag of objects. The child may 
discover that a papur bag makes 
a great hat or that the round 
objects roll and tho square ones 
don't. After the child has 
played with the materials, you 
can lead into the activity 
you've planned. 

Another way to give the 
child the lead is by asking the 
child to choose the activity. 
Have materials available for two 
or three different activities 
the child enjoys. A^k the 
child what he or she would like 
to do and follow through with 
that choice. 

Art and music activities 
also provide an opportunity for 
the child to be creative. You 
may initially direct the activ- 
ity by providing certain 
materials or music but let the 
child determine how they will be 
used. Including siblings and 
parents in the activity may give 

the child a model if he or she 
is hesitant to draw or move to 
music alone. Be sure to rein- 
force what the child does. 
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The important thing to 

remember is to give the child an 
opportunity to direct some part 

of the activity and explore the 
materials. This should be a 
part of each informal activity. 
After the child has explored the 
materials, you can direct the 
activity to accomplish the 
objectives as planned. 



3. CHILD REVIEWS SKILLS. 

After a child learns a 
skill, s/he needs to practice it 
periodically to make sure s/he 
can still do it. This is espe- 
cially important since new 
skills are usually built on pre- 
viously learned skills. In- 
formal activities should be 
planned to review skills the 
child has recently learned. For 
example, the child learned to 
put the circle and square in 
a puzzle during a structured 
activity. Review the activity 
and if the child can do the 
circle and square puzzle, you 
may present a more difficult 

puzzle and observe the child. 
This observation provides cur- 
riculum planning information. 
You may plan a structured 

activity for next week to teach 
the child to complete the more 
difficult puzzle. 

Use the records of struc- 
tured activities or the check- 
list to plan review activities. 
Select skills the child has 
learned during recent structured 
activities and review these 
during informal activities. A 
review of skills learned can be 
an excellent reinforcer for 
parents and children. This 
review activity can also be 
expanded to check the child's 
readiness for new tasks. Select 



skills from the checklist which 

you think might be appropriate 

for teaching. Observe the child 
performing the task. How much 

aid does the child need? Can 
the child accomplish part of the 
task? Use this information to 

plan teaching activities. 

A word of caution: Don't 

review the same activities every 
week. It's easy to continue to 

review counting and naming 
colors with each activity you 
do. It's fine to reinforce 
these skills but don't limit 
review activities. Plan review 
activities based on a variety of 
skills the child has recently 
learne d. 



4. CHILD USES NEW SKILLS IN 
DIFFERENT SITUATIONS WITH 
DIFFERENNT MATERIALS. 

Children need to learn to 
use new skills in a variety of 
situations. For example, Lisa 
may learn to name big and little 
using two balls. To make this a 
functional skill, Lisa needs to 
be able to use this skill in 
several situations with dif- 
ferent materials. She needs to 
be able to name big and little 
items of clothing, big and 
little people, or pictures of 
big and little objects. This is 
generalizing a skill. 

Another way to generalize a 
skill is to combine skills in 
new ways. Playing hopscotch is 
a good example. Lisa has learn- 
ed to hop on one foot and turn 
around while hopping. She can 
now use these skills to play a 
game with other children. 
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Plan activities in which 
children can use new skills with 
different materials, in new 
situations or in combination 
with other skills. Generaliza- 
tion of skills should occur in 
the home, neighborhood, and 
eventually the child's total 
world. Select skills to gener- 
alize which the child has re- 
cently learned. You may plan an 
activity specifically to teach 
generalization or you may incor- 
porate a generalization exper- 
ience within another activity. 



5. PARENT LEARNS HOW DAILY 
ROUTINES CAN BE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES. 

One of the big advantages of 
the home -based program is the 
opportunity for pa 3nts to learn 
to use the home as a learning 
environment. Routine events can 
become learning experiences for 
children. Parents can learn how 
to teach children while grocery 
shopping, fixing dinner, doing 
the laundry, etc. One way to 
encourage parents to use the 
home environment is by using 
items found in the home as 
teaching materials. Be creative 
in selecting materials - don't 
be bound to the toys from the 
Head Start program. This 
applies to structured and In- 
formal activities. Plan objec- 
tives for the child and then 
think of items in the home whxch 
could be used to teach the 
objective. By using materials 

from the home you are showing 
parents that they don't have to 
purchase expensive toys to teach 

their child. Another way to 
teach parents to create learning 
experiences is to plan activ- 
ities around family routines. 



Demonstrate what skills the 
child can practice during these 
activities. For example, what 
can a child do while the parent 
is folding laundry? 

* sort or name colors 

* count 

* name each item 

* name where you wear each 
item 

* stack folded clothes 

* name items as big or 
little 

* follow directions in 
putting clothes away 

Discuss the family's daily 

routine and plan informal activ- 
ities around the routine. 

Encourage parents to include the 
children in cs many activities 
as possible. Be careful not to 
place too much emphasis on the 
activity and ignore the needs of 
the child. Plan to teach new 
skills, review skills or teach 
generalization within the 
activity. 



EXAMPLE OP AN INFORMAL ACTIVITY 

Make the most of informal 
activities. Consider the five 
purposes and determine how they 
can be incorporated in the 
activities you plan. Although 
each informal activity will not 
accomplish all five purposes, it 
should include as many as pos- 
sible. Read the following 
description of an informal 
activity. 
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UNIT PLANNING 



The home visitor planned to 
make banana pops for a 
snack. Both children and 
mom and dad participated. 
The children touched and 

tasted all the ingredients 
to be used in making the 
pops. A recipe with symbols 
helped the children and 
parents follow each step. 

The parents read each step 
and the home visitor 
demonstrated, then the 
children followed the 
directions. The children 
counted the bananas and 
sticks; they also found the 
middle of the banana and cut 
it in two pieces. After 

making the snack, they 
discussed good snacks and 
bad snacks and helped the 

parents make a list of good 
snacks. 



One way of planning informal 
activities is by using units. 
Monthly units are planned around 

various themes. These units 
Include suggested activities for 
each weekly visit. The follow- 
ing pages show a sample unit. 
These units can be planned at 
the beginning of the program 
year by home visitors and com- 
ponent staff. Materials neces- 
sary for each weekly activity 
are available for each family on 
the home visitor's caseload. 
Although the same activities are 
planned for each family, the 
home visitor will need to indi- 
vidualize the activities when 
they are presented. This can be 
done by planning objectives 
which include generalization or 
review of skills for each 
activity. 



What objectives for the 
child were accomplished? 



* followed directions with a 
mo del 

* reviewed counting to four 

* generalized finding the 
middle of the banana 

* repeated steps followed with 

cues of first we .... and 
then • • • • 



What purposes for informal 
activities were included? 

* nutrition information was 

presented 

* skills were reviewed 

* skills were generalized 

* children were included in 
simple cooking activity 
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SEPTEMBER - 3RD WEEK 



UNIT TITLE: General Teaching 



JUSTIFICATION: 

Since we are expecting parents to be teachers of their 
children, we must provide the skills, know-how, and confidence 
for them to do this job effectively. Through this unit we can 
introduce and emphasize incidental learning and positive 
reinforcement. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

1. To discuss some effective methods of teaching. 

2. To re-emphasize importance of parents as teachers. 

3. To explain and emphasize the use of incidental learning and 
positive reinforcement. 



ACTIVITIES: 

1. Discussion: 

A. Incidental learning 

B. Positive reinforcement 

C. Importance of setting realistic goals 

D. Yearly goals for general teaching 

E. Necessity of making learning fun 

F. Importance of actual experiences 

Q. Importance of positive attitude toward learning 

H. Importance of taking time to listen and answer questions 

I. What preschoolers need to be learning. Provide handout 
"The School. Readiness Checklist" 

2. Field Trips: 

A, Take a walk, go to the store, post office, or park 

B. Listen, look for, and discuss sounds, sights, smells, and 
touch 

3. Involve child in daily household chores: discuss what family 
can be teaching and learning. Examples — sorting and 
folding laundry, doing dishes, washing walls, dusting, yard 
work. 

4. Sorting and folding laundry: develops skills as classifica- 
tion (texture, size), matching, counting, small, large 
motor, and language . 

5. Doing dishes: teaches counting, color classification, size, 
temperature, air, water, language; develops small motor 
control • 
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6. Cleaning house: washing walls, dusting, etc.; helps In 
development of motor skills and concepts (high, low. under, 
over, between, etc.). 

7. Yard work: teaches about plants, water concepts, weather, 
color classification, growth changes, etc.; develops large 
motor control. 

b. Setting table: emphasizes shape, position, left, right. 
9. Guessing game: "I see something (color, shape)." 

10. Parents reading to child or telling favorite story. 

11. Pick-up game: teach classification, counting. (Pick up 
objects out of place, put In proper place.) 

12. Art activity. 

A. Play Dough 

B. Plngerpalnt 

C. Macaroni Collage 

13. Have family plan an enjoyable activity they can all be 
Involved in. 

14. Provide handouts "Incidental Learning" and "Why Parents as 
Teache rs" 

Pollow-up Activities for Positive Reinforcement: 

1. Ask about how they used play dough; finger paint. 

2. Ask about how family enjoyed the activity they planned 
together. 

3. Ask which household chores (indoor and outdoor) parent and 
child did together. 
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INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 

Another method of planning 
informal activities is to plan 

activities for each family - 
this ensures that the activities 
will be appropriate. Plan one 
or two different activities 
which will incorporate 3 to 4 
objectives for each child. The 

previous example of an informal 
activity demonstrated how 
several objectives could be 

accomplished in Just one 
activity. It is better to plan 
one activity which will include 
many opportunities for learning 
skill review rather than rush 
through 2 or 3 informal activ- 
ities in a 30 minute time 
period. The activities for each 
child should include weekly 
review of skills and generaliza- 
tion experiences. Component 
activities should also be 
planned weekly - remember to 
include objectives for the child 
in these activities. The child 
should be allowed to take the 
lead during some part of each 
activity. 

Keep these points in mind 
when planning informal activ- 
ities: 

* Plan weekly review and gen- 
eralization activities. Use 
records of completed struc- 
tured activities or the 
checklist to plan, 
review, and generalization 
activities for skills 
learned during the past 2-3 
weeks. 



Each activity should show 
the parent how to use daily 
routines to teach their 
child. 



Part 3 

PLANNING PARENT EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 



The third type of activities 
you need to plan are parent 
education activities. These 
activities focus on the parent. 
Arrange activities for the 
children so you can have time 
with the parent. This portion 
of the home visit has four 
purposes: 

1. Parent learns to plan 
activities for the child. 

2. Component information is 
presented. 

3. Program information is 
shared. 

4. Parents learn to meet 
their expressed needs. 



* Plan component activities 
weekly. These activities 
will present information on 

the child's level. They 
should also include specific 
objectives for each child. 
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1. PARENT LEARNS TO PLAN 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE CHILD 

Involving parents is the key 
to success for the home -based 
program. This means involvement 
in planning activities for each 
visit. The home visitor can 
involve parents by discussing 
their expressed needs and plan- 
ning activities to meet those 
needs. Parents must also be in- 
volved in planning activities 
for the child. There are three 
purposes for this involvement: 

* Parents learn how to target 
realistic goals for their 
child and plan appropriate 
activities to teach their 
child these skills. 

* Experience in planning will 
enable parents to continue 
planning activities when 
the home visitor no longer 
visits the home. 

* Parents are more likely to 
carry out activities which 
they helped plan. 

Educational assessment is a 
good place to start involving 
parents in planning activities. 
Parents have information to 
contribute about the child's 
behavior. This is also a good 
opportunity to reinforce parents 
for teaching the child specific 
skills. After the checklist is 
completed, the home visitor can 
use it to assist the parent in 
selecting activities the child 
is ready to learn. Parent and 
home visitor can continue to 
use the checklist as a guide. 
Review the checklist at least 
monthly to record the skills the 
child has learned and select 
skills to teach. Provide the 
parent with a copy of the 
checklist to plan along with 
you and to refer to when you are 
not there. 



Selection of materials is 
another way to involve parents. 
After you have decided what to 
teach, discuss what materials 
would be appropriate to use. 
You may plan to make materials 
using household items. Encourage 
parents to use items commonly 
found at home for teaching. 

Determining when to teach 
should also include parents. If 
possible, plan teaching activ- 
ities to be a part of the 
family's daily routine. Self- 
help skills fit in well with the 
daily routine. For example, if 
you are teaching dressing, do 
the activity when it would 
normally occur during the day. 
Some structured activities may 
not directly fit into the 
routine, but planning can 
include WHEN the teaching will 
occur and WHERE in the home the 
parent and child will work on 
the activity. 

During this time you will 
also have the opportunity to 
brainstorm activity variations 
on the structured activities 
that will be left for the week. 
List additional ways these 
skills could be worked on. 

By including parents in 
planning you are teaching them. 
The amount of planning done by 
the parents is dependent upon 
their skills. Initially, 
parents may be hesitant to 
participate in the planning 
process. They may feel that you 
are the teacher and you should 
have ALL the answers. Continue 
to discuss activities with them 
and reinforce their teaching 
skills. If you show parents 

that they do have valuable 
information to contribute, they 
will become comfortable partici- 
pating in the planning. 
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Learning to plan appropriate 
activities for a child is a long 
process. As parents increase 
their skills in selecting activ- 
ities, you can gradually intro- 
duce them to other steps in the 
process for planning structured 
activities. The PORTAGE PARENT 
PROGRAM and TEACHING PARENTS TO 
TEACH are good resources for 
involving parents in the 
teaching process. 



2. COMPONENT INFORMATION 

This is general information 
which can be presented to all 
families. The activity includes 
discussion with the parent and 
leaving pamphlets or other 
materials. Plan activities that 
rotate between these areas: 
medical, dental, nutrition, 
health, mental health, safety. 

These activities can be 
planned at the beginning of the 
program year using units. Home 
visitors and component staff 
cooperatively plan 1-2 component 
activities for each week. These 

activities could coordinate with 
themes of parent meetings and 
informal activities. Por 
example, if you are discussing 
nutritious snacks with the 
parent, an informal activity 
could be preparing and eating 
fresh peanut butter with all 
children and the parent. 
Planning should include 
materials for pamphlets necessary 
for each activity. 



3. PROGRAM INFORMATION IS SHARED 

Encourage the parent to 
participate in the many events 
which will be offereu through 
the Head Start Program. Keep 
parents informed on what is 

happening and of the different 
ways they can become involved. 
This can be done by making a 

calendar of Head Start activ- 
ities and listing ways in which 
a parent can be involved. These 

might include: telephoning other 
parents, volunteering at a 
cluster, arranging for rides, 
helping with refreshments at a 
meeting, or any other possible 
way a parent might feel comfor- 
table getting involved. 



4. PARENTS LEARN TO MEET 
THEIR EXPRESSED NEEDS 

Expressed needs of the 
family are recorded on the Log 
Sheet of the Family Action 
Plan.* The home visitor will be 
involved in assisting families 
meet some needs while others 
will be met with assistance from 
the Health, Social Service, and 
Handicap Coordinators. The 
division of these responsi- 
bilities is somewhat dependent 
upon the resources available to 
the program. The home visitor's 
primary role is family education 
and development. In some cases 
the home visitor and parent 
could consult with a specialist 
and implement their recommenda- 
tions. For example, the parent 
wants to know how to prepare 
food for the baby. The home 
visitor could discuss this with 
the nurse or dietitian and then 



# instructions for using the Family Action 
Plan can be found in the Handout Section. 
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help the parent carry out the 
suggestions. Another way to 
meet this need is by having the 
dietitian participate in the 
home visit and demonstrate food 
preparation. 

Other needs may require 
direct intervention by a spe- 
cialist. For example, the 
parent may be having difficulty 
coping with the demands of a 
handicapped child. The home 
visitor should refer this need 
to a person experienced in 
counseling families. The 
counselor may suggest some 
activities for the home visitor 
to assist with, or the counselor 
may see the family separate from 
the regular home visits. 

One goal for all families is 
to increase their independence 
in meeting their own needs. 
Home visitors can assist by 

informing families of community 
resources and assisting them in 
contacting other agencies. 
Parent education activities 
could include role playing the 
contact of an agency to secure 

se rvices. 



Another activity is using 
resource directories to find 
appropriate agencies to contact. 
Plan activities which give 
parents the assistance they 
need; do not do something for 

them which they can do them- 
selves. For example, Ms. 
Stine would like to learn 
typing and secretarial skills. 
She and the home visitor discuss 
classes offered at the voca- 
tional school and the home 
visitor assists in finding the 
number to call for information. 
Ms. Stine calls the school 



and completes the enrollment 
process. The home visitor only 
provided the assistance neces- 
sary to meet the parent's need. 
In other cases, the home visitor 
may need to provide more assist- 
ance, such as making the initial 

helping the parent complete 
enrollment forms. After working 

with a family, the home visitor 
can use observations of the 
family to plan activities which 

provide parents with the amount 
of assistance necessary to meet 
their expressed needs. 

If the parent is hesitant to 
express needs, you can plan 

activities to encourage or help 
the parent. The parent must be 
aware of all the programs and 
services available in the 
community and through the Head 
Start Program. Discuss various 

agencies such as the Health 
Department and tell the parent 
where it is located, schedule of 
services, eligibility require- 
ments, and how to contact Health 
Department personnel. Another 
activity to generate expressed 
needs is discussion of pamphlets 
on safety, sanitation, medical, 
dental, and mental health. These 
pamphlets may make the parents 
aware of a need and result in 

their identifying it to the home 
visitor. For example, the home 
visitor and parent discuss a 
pamphlet on common fire hazards 
at home. After this discussion 
the parent asks the home visitor 
to help identify potential 
hazards in the home . 
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In summary, you will plan a 
weekly component activity. If 
you use units, these will cover 
component activities and plan- 
ning activities for the child. 
Each week the parent should be 
included in planning future 
activities for the child. 
Expressed needs of parents will 
need to be addressed individual- 
ly, and activities to meet these 
needs might sometimes take pre- 
cedence over other parent educa- 
tion activities. 



Craig R. Loftin and Deborah C. Cochran 
IMPLEMENTING THE HOME VISIT 



You are now prepared for 
your first home visit. All of 
the activities for the visit are 
planned. You have gathered all 
the materials you will need and 
placed them oare filly in your 
"bag of tricks." You find your- 
self knocking on the family's 
door. Now what? You may find 
yourself saying, "I should have 
gone over it in ray head one more 
time ! " 

That is just what we will do 
in this section, go over the 
home visit one more time to make 
sure that it is a positive 
experience for everyone in- 
volved. First, we will talk 
about an ideal home visit. And 
because the visit is designed to 
be a learning experience for 
both the child and the parent, 
we'll also take a look at what 
you, as the home visitor, can do 
to foster the development of the 
child, the strengths of the 
parent and the relationship 
between the two. Finally, we 
will discuss some ways of work- 
ing with problems that typically 
occur during home visits. 



Don't forget to bring these 
materials to the home: 

* Your Home Visit Report 

* Activity Charts 

* The materials you will need 
to teach the activities 

* The information for the 
parent activities 

* A snack (monthly) 

* Extra materials for an 
unexpected situation 

* Several blank activity 
charts 



As you begin the first home 
visit, remember that your prin- 
cipal role in the home is as a 
teacher of both the parent and 
the child. The best way to 
reach the child is to teach the 
parent all you know about teach- 
ing children. The parent will 
then be able to help the child 
learn all through the week. It 
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is important to remember from 
the very start that the focus of 
the visit is the parent. 
Periodically ask yourself "What 
can I do to help foster a posi- 
tive relationship between the 
parent and child?" 

Remember also that as a home 
visitor you need to be flexible. 
Although you've worked hard to 
plan carefully, things can go 
amiss during the home visit. 
When this happens, be as flex- 
ible as possible. Try to adapt 
your plan to fit the situation. 
Remember, you are a guest in the 
home and may need to adapt your 
plan to fit the needs of the 
family. 



Structure the visit so you 
will have time to present all of 
the activities you have planned. 
Many problems that can typically 
confront the home visitor can be 
avoided by following a structure. 



The diagram in Figure 1 puts 
the home visit in perspective. 
The home visit is divided into 
three sections: structured 
activities, informal activities, 
and parent education activities. 
Each section lasts about 30 
minutes and each is equally 
important in meeting your 
objectives. 
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Figure 1 



THE THREE-PART HOME VISIT 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
25-35 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR, child 

What: Activities directed at 
specific skill acquisition 
in all component areas, 

How: The home teaching process 



home 
teaching 

PROCESS 




INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
30-35 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, "ID, siblings, 
home VISIiOR 

What : Activities to facilitate 
creative expression in the 
child, opportunity for 
spontaneous teaching and 
expansion of skill acquisi- 
tion through - 

• MAINTENANCE 

• GENERALIZATION 

• READINESS 

• EXPOSURE 

How : Through activities such as 

ART, MUSIC, CREATIVE MOVE- 
MENTS, NATURE WALKS, 
SNACKS, ETC. 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
20-30 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR 

What : Parents and home visitor 
work together in expanding 
parent's KNOWLEDGE BASE 
AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
ABILITIES 

How : This is accomplished by: 

1. PLANNING WEEKLY CURRI- 
CULUM ACTIVITIES 

2. SHARING COMPONENT IN- 
FORMATION 

3. SHARING PROGRAM INFOR- 
MATION 

1, DEVELOPING STRATEGIES 
FOR DEALING WITH FAMILY 
CONCERNS 



EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON THE HOME AS A TEACHING ENVIRONMENT BY: 

Use of household objects as educational materials 
Daily activities as teaching experiences 



During the visit: 

* work first on the structured 
activities 

* then present the informal 
activities 

* finish with the parent edu- 
cation activities 

It is a good idea to begin 
each home visit with the struc- 
tured activities because these 
activities require the child and 
parent 1 s full attention. There- 
fore, working on structured 
activities at the beginning of 
the visit is best because the 
child is fresh and anxious to 
work. Once you have finished 
these, then begin the informal 
activities. It is easier for 
most children to go from struc- 
tured activities to less struc- 
tured activities then the other 
way around. Try to involve all 
of the children in the home in 
the informal activities. 
Finally, the parent education 
activities can be presented 
while the child is free to do as 
he or she pleases. Perhaps the 
child will play with a toy you 
have brought along, keeping 
occupied while you talk with the 
parent. 

The following pages will 
discuss these three parts of the 
home visit in detail and 
describe what will happen during 
each one. 



GREETING THE FAMILY 

As the door opens remember 
the parent is often feeling 
unsure about the visit, particu- 
larly until there is a relation- 
ship established with the home 
visitor. Supposedly the home 
visit has already been explained 
to the parent, but it won't hurt 



to review it. The parent is 
concerned about the child's 
learning and is hoping that you 
will be able to teach the child 
some? new and important skills. 
So, be friendly and warm. The 
greeting at the door is an 
important moment and will set 
the stage for the rest of the 
visit. Here are some ideas to 
keep in mind as you begin the 
home visit: 

* Greet the child briefly and 
focus the greeting on the 
parent. 

* If you asked the parent to 
work on something during the 
last home visit, ask how 

it went. 

* Try to avoid discussing 
personal or non-work related 
matters at the beginning of 
the visit. There will be 
ample time later to visit 
with the parent. 

* Go immediately to the area 
where you usually work in 
the home to indicate that 
you are ready to begin. 

As a courtesy, the parent 
may offer you a cup of coffee or 
a soft drink as you enter the 
home. While you want to accept 
the parent's hospitality, to do 
so could change the entire home 
visit. It is better to accept 
the offer, but add that you 
would enjoy it more after the 
work is finished. Establishing 
this as your procedure from the 
very first home visit will 
ensure that you will never need 
to rush through the activities 
because too much time was spent 
socializing. 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 



The Home Teaching Process is 
used when presenting structured 
activities. This four-step 
process is explained below. 

Step 1 

If during the previous home 
visit you left an activity for 
the parent to work on with the 
child, review this activity be- 
fore presenting any new ones. 

This review will help you 
determine whether or not the 
child has learned the skill. 
You actually began this review 
as you greeted the parent at the 
door, by asking how the activity 
from last week worked out. This 
is helpful because you: 

* Immediately give the parent 
the idea that you are ready 
to work. 

* Find out whether the parent 
followed through on the 
activities. 

* Find out if the parent had 
difficulty teaching the 
activities during the week. 

There is, then, a natural 
transition from greeting the 
family to beginning work on the 
activities. 

If you left more than one 
activity, you might ask the 
child which of them he or she 
would like to begin with. This 
allows the child to take an 
active part in his/her own pro- 
gram. This opportunity will 
help maintain the child's 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
25-35 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT/ HOME VISITOR, child 

What : Activities directed at 
specific skill acquisition 
in all component areas, 

How: The home teaching process 




interest in 
the visit. 



the activities and 



Meanwhile , 
get the charts 
activity. 



the parent can 
you left for each 



Quickly reading over the 
chart will help you recall how 
the parent to teach 

It will also remind 
exact behavior the 
perform if he or she 



you wanted 

the skill, 
you of the 
child will 



has achieved the skill. 
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HOME VISITOR 
OBTAINS 
POST-BASELINE 



Review the parent's record- 
ing tool It is pleasing to the 
parent if the home visitor com- 
ments on the parent's recording; 
it makes the parent feel that 
the work during the week is 
appreciated and worthwhile. 

When reviewing activities, 

have the child perform the task 
using the same directions writ- 
ten on the activity chart. Be 
sure to observe the child's 
responses closely so you can 
determine whether or not the 
child can perform the skill. 

In the example activity 
chart (Figure 2), the home 
visitor hopes that the child has 
learned to draw a square without 
help, four out of five times. 
The home visitor would give the 
child four opportunities. Each 
time the child draws a square on 
request, the home visitor marks 
an "X" in the last column of the 
chart. If the child needed to 
have the home visitor help by 
drawing four dots on the paper, 
the home visitor would mark 
an "0" on the chart. 

If the child is successful, 
reinforce for a job well done. 
It is very important to rein- 
force the parent tool The 
parent has worked hard on the 
skill during the week and has 
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successfully taught the child 
something new, something that 
just one week ago he or she 
could not do. 

Figure 2 
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Ben was very proud of him- 
self. He drew all four squares 
by himself without any help at 
all. In fact, he wanted to 
continue drawing squares. Mary 
was quick to reinforce Ben and 
Ms. Pranks, "What a great Jobl 
You can make those lines good 
and straight now, Benl You've 
done a fantastic Job, Ms. 
Franks, and 
you've hung 
him. " 



it's so nice that 
Ben's squares up for 



To review last week's 
activitJ.es : 

1. Review the activity chart. 

2. Reinforce the parent's 
recording. 

3. Do the activity with the 
child as it is explained on 
the chart. 

4. Record the child's 
re sponses. 

5. Reinforce both the parent 
and child for their 
work. 



Sometimes though, we are not 
this lucky. After reviewing the 
activity we sometimes discover 
that the child has not learned 
the skill. This can happen 
when: 

1. The objective was too diffi- 
cult for the child to 
achieve in just one week. 

2. The activity itself was not 
appropriate for the child. 

3. The reinforcement and/or 
correction procedures used 
were not appropriate. 

4. The parent did not work on 
the activity during the 
week. 



"Gee, Ms. Pranks, it doesn't 
look as though Ben can hop on 
one foot without help yet," said 
Mary after reviewing, "Perhaps 
you can try the activity with 
him once. That way we can see 
if there's somt 1 lng we need to 
change . " 



When this happens, have the 
parent try the activity with the 
child. Occasionally this demon- 
stration will help you identify 
the problem. You might even 
find that the child is able to 
perform the skill for the 
parent, despite the fact that he 
or she cannot do it for you. In 
any case, if the child does not 
meet the objective, the activity 
should be modified and presented 
again, but not necessarily that 
next week. You may decide to 
remove the activity from the 
home and present it at a later 
date . 

Once the parent has tried 
the activity with the child, and 
the child is still unsuccessful, 
there are several things that 
could be done: 

* The objective could be 
modified. Change the 
objective to reflect how 
well you expect the child 
to perform the skill if it 
is worked on for another 
week. 

For example, if the 
objective that was not 
achieved was: 

"Ben will hop 5 feet, on 
one foot, without aid 

3/3x," the home visitor 
could change it for the 
next week to be: 



"Ben will 
one foot, 
on to 



hop 5 feet, on 
while holding 
table, 3/3x." 
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* The directions for teaching 
the activity could be 
changed. The approach to 
teaching the task could be 
altered to better suit the 
child's needs. 

For example, the previous 
activity chart directions 
may have stated: 

Stand 5 feet in front of 
Ben. Ask him to hop 
toward you on one foot. 
Praise him as soon as he 
reaches you. If he has 
difficulty, take his hand 
to steady him then let it 
go as soon as he 1 s going 
forward. 

The changed directions could 



read: 



For the first 2 
this week, have 
on to the table 
hops toward you 
each time. The 
days of the week, 
him hop alongside 



days of 
Ben hold 
while he 

Do this 
other 5 
have 
the 



table, but without hold- 
ing on. If he has dif- 
ficulty, have him hold 
on to the table and en- 
courage him to let go as 
he hops. Be sure to 
praise him when he is 
successful: "Great, Ben, 
you did it without 
holding on. " 



* If the parent was unclear 
about how to teach the 
activity, it might be 
enough just to present the 
activity again and teach it 
once while he or she watches 
The home visitor needs to 
have the parent demonstrate 
it and give suggestions to 
improve the teaching. 



"I feel so ridiculous, 
Mary. I thought I was 
supposed to hold his hand 
the whole time," explained 
Ms. Franks. Mary replied, 



"Oh well, let's try it 



again 
clear 



just to make sure it's 
this time." And Mary demon- 
strated how to teach the 
activity again. 



* The home visitor may decide 
to withdraw the objective. 
Sometimes objectives are 

sometimes left in the home 
that are completely inappro- 
priate for the child. While 

reviewing, the home visitor 
might discover that the 
child does not have the 
ability to learn that skill 
at that time. In this case 
the home visitor could drop 
the objective for the time 
being, perhaps presenting it 
again when the child is 
re ady . 

* Be sure to consult with your 
Educational Coordinator or 
other specialists whenever 
you have difficulty mod- 
ifying the objective or 
activity. 

Whenever an activity is 
modified, it is important to 
prepare another activity 
chart to be left for the 
coming week. This activity 
could be left in addition to 
the new activities that are 
planned for the home visit 
or it could replace one of 
the new activities. This 
would depend entirely on the 
parent and child. You 
should consider the follow- 
ing points as you make this 

decision: 
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Will the parent have the 
time to work each day on 
all of the activities you 
leave? 

If you left one more 
activity, would the 
parent have the interest 
to work on it at this 
point? 

Does the child usually 
comply with the parent 
so that one more activ- 
ity will not create 

problems? 

Are most of the activ- 
ities you leave in the 

home achieved in one 
week? If not, an 
additional task may 
result in further 
failure . 



"You're right, Ms. 
Franks, I should have been 
more specific last week. 
Why don't I quickly write up 
a new chart so that Ben can 
work on hopping again this 
week? Would you like to 
help? You always have such 
good ideas." Mary gave Ben 
a crayon and a sheet of 
paper to draw on while she 
and Ms. Pranks wrote the new 
activity chart. 



However you decide, the new 
activity chart should be pre- 
sented to the parent and child 
as a totally new activity. The 
same procedure would be used to 
introduce this activity as any 
other. To prevent the child 
from becoming bored, you might 

postpone presenting the modified 
objective until you have pre- 
sented one or two new activ- 
ities. 



Let's. talk now in detail about 
this next step - presenting the 
new activities. 

Step 2 

Immediately after reviewing 
each activity from the previous 
week, the home visitor begins 
presenting the new activities 
prepared for this home visit. Up 
to this point, the child has 
been cooperative because he or 
she has been anxious to show the 
skills learned from last week 
and because you so warmly rec- 
ognized these efforts and suc- 
cesses. By now though, the 
child is anxious to try some- 
thing new. 



HOME VISITOR 
PRESENTS NEW ACTIVITY, 
RECORDS BASELINE AND 
MODELS TEACHING 
TECHNIQUES 



WHEN PRESENTING A NEW 
ACTIVITY 

* Begin with the activity that 
will be the most demanding 
of the child's attention. 

* Give the child the materials 
you will use during the 
activity to explore and warm 
up to them. 

* Meanwhile, explain the new 
activity and its rationale 
to the parent. 
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Of the three new activities 
that you will present during 
this part of the visit, it is 
wise to begin with the activity 
that requires the child's great- 
est attention. Usually, once a 
young child has been involved in 
an active task, such as kicking 
a ball or jumping over small 
obstacles, it is difficult to 
get the child re-directed to a 
table activity. This, however, 
depends a great deal on the 
individual child and your know- 
ledge of the child will be im- 
portant in deciding which 
activity to present first. 



Once the first activity has 
been selected, you will need a 
few minutes to talk with the 
parent. But what happens with 
the child? Does he or she just 
sit and wait? Well, this is a 
good time to let the child warm 
up for the activity. This is 

best accomplished by giving the 
child the materials to use for 
the activity. Let the child 

play with them so that when you 
are ready to begin working, the 
child will be familiar with the 
materials and will not be dis- 
tracted from what you are trying 
to do. 

Very often you will find 
that when you are ready, the 
child is playing with the "toys" 
in a way that will allow you to 
mcve right into your activity. 
This smooth transition makes the 
entire home visit more pleasur- 
able for everyone. 



"Look at these neat pictures 
I brought for you today, Ben" 
said Mary offering the cards to 
Ben. "Why don't you look at 
these for a minute while I talk 
with mom?" 



While the child is occupied, 
present the activity chart to 
the parent. Have the parent 
read over the chart as you 
explain the objective for the 
week and the directions for 
teaching the activity. It is 

also important to explain to the 
parent why you have chosen that 
skill to work on. It is helpful 
to be clear and specific about 
the activity and encourage the 
parent to ask questions. 



Once you've discussed the 
activity with the parent, try 
the activity with the child and 
record the responses. This is 
called baseline. 

When presenting new activ- 
ities: 

•Present the task to the 
child as stated in the 
directions. 

•Record the child's responses. 

•If necessary, modify the 
activity. 



Taking baseline is an impor- 
tant part of teaching; it tells 
you how well the child can per- 
form the skill prior to instruc- 
tion. This information is use- 
ful because: 

•You may discover that the 
child can already perform 
the skill as stated in the 
objective. It would be 
silly to continue working on 
a skill that the child can 
already perform. The 
activity would have to be 
changed, but be sure to 
reinforce the child's accom- 
plishment. 
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On the other hand, you may 
find that the objective 
specifies a skill that the 
child will not be able to 
achieve within one week. 
Since it is important for 
the. parent and child to 
experience success each 
week, the objective should 
be changed. 



If Ben correctly named the 
missing part when given a choice 
of two, the home visitor would 
mark an "X" on the chart. If he 
did not correctly name the 
missing part or needed help, 
Mary would mark an "0" on the 
chart and continue with each 
picture. The activity chart 
would lo k lttce this: 



Baseline indicates that you 
have targeted an appropriate 
skill. It seems as though 

the child will be able to 
learn it within the week. 

It provides a "base" from 
which to judge improvement 
at the end of the week. 



After Mary explained the 
activity to Ms. Pranks, she 
turned to Ben. "What do you 
think of those pictures, Ben? 
Which one do you have there?" 
"The truck," replied Ben. 
"That truck looks funny to me 
Ben. Something is missing. Is 
it the door or the tire?" "The 

tire," Ben said. "Yes, the tire 
is missing." Mary marked an X 
on the chart and continued with 
the next picture. 



Try the activity out with 
the child and record the child's 
responses on the chart. In the 
example, Mary would give Ben one 
of the pictures and ask him what 
it is. Then she would ask if 
something was missing from the 
object. The home visitor would 
name two parts of the object, 
one of which would be the 
missing part, and ask Ben which 
named part was the missing one. 
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If the child had been unable 
to name the missing parts, the 
home visitor would model for the 
parent how to teach the skill. 
However, if the child could name 
the missing parts each time, 
then the home visitor would 
reinforce the child, give credit 
for having achieved the objec- 
tive and change the objective. 
After changing the objective the 
home visitor would take baseline 
on it and, if the home visitor 
found that this new objective 
was appropriate, he or she would 
make the necessary changes in 
the directions. The modified 
activity chart might look like 
this: 
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"You did such a good job 
naming those missing parts, Ben. 
Now let's try something dif- 
ferent. Here's the truck. Can 



what's missing?" 
"The man" reported 



you tell me 
asked Mary. 

Ben. "That's right, Ben. The 
man is missing. But something 
else is missing. Is it the tire 
or the door?" "The tire" said 
Ben. Mary then marked an X on 
the chart. 



The objective has been 
changed to indicate that by the 
end of the week of instruction, 
the child will be able to name 
the missing part without help. 
During teaching, the parent will 
not give the child a "choice of 
two" unless the child has diffi- 
culty and needs help. Giving 
the child a choice of two is now 
the correction procedure. 

Satisfied that the objective 
is appropriate for the child, 
the home visitor can demonstrate 
how to teach the skill. This 
gives the parent an idea of how 
to use the reinforcement and 
correction procedures. The 
parent has already seen how the 
materials are introduced to the 
child and how to get the child 
to respond while baseline was 
taken. Now the home visitor 
wants to focus on other aspects 
of the activity that the parent 
has not yet seen. 

The home visitor works with 
the child, being sure to rein- 
force when the child responds 
correctly. The reinforce r that 
the home visitor uses should be 
the same as that specified on 
the activity chart for the 
parent to use during the week. 
In determining what relnforcer 
to use, the parent who will 
carry out the reinforcement, 
should be consulted. Reinforce- 
ment should be delivered 
immediately after the child 
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responds, it should be sincere 
and it should specify what the 
child had done right. 

When the child has diffi- 
culty or responds incorrectly, 
the home visitor can demonstrate 
a positive way of correcting the 
child. This should help the 
child find the correct response 
as well as increase the likeli- 
hood that he or she will respond 
correctly the next time without 
extra help. Be sure to use the 
correction procedure that is 
stated in the directions and 
that reinforcement is given to 
the child for his attempts. 

Demonstrate just long enough 
for the parent to understand how 
to carry out the activity. It 
is easy for the home visitor to 
forget this. After all, the 
home visitor enjoys working with 
the child and likes to work on 
the activities prepared for the 
visit. However, it is important 
to remember that the parent is 
the primary teacher in a home- 
based program. Therefore, the 
activity should be passed to the 
parent while the child is still 
fresh and interested in it. 




Step 3 

After the home visitor 
clarifies any questions that the 
parent may have about teaching 
the activity or recording on the 



chart, the parent tries it. The 
demonstration by the parent 
gives the home visitor the 
opportunity to observe the 
parent teach the skill and make 
sure that the parent will not 
have difficulty teaching during 
the week. 

Establishing the parent's 
demonstration as part of the 
routine from the very beginning 
of the program helps avoid prob- 
lems later. Although the parent 
may feel somewhat awkward the 
first time he or she teaches an 
activity in front of the home 
visitor, the home visitor's warm 
and positive remarks will help 
the parent relax. 

When the parent begins the 
demonstration, the home visitor 
should be careful to allow the 
parent the freedom to move 
through the activity with the 
child. 

There may be some brief 
moments when the parent hesi- 
tates or appears unsure of 
what to do. The home visitor 
should not intervene when this 
happens. The home visitor 
should not step in and take over 
the activity with the child. 
Rather, it is best to allow a 
few moments for the parent to 
try again. However, if the 
parent continues to appear lost 
or turns to the home visitor for 
help, the home visitor should 
give the parent some feedback to 
get the activity started again. 

As the parent works on the 
activity and the child responds, 
the parent will reinforce the 
child. Nonetheless, the child 
will often turn to the home 
visitor, looking for additional 
reinforcement. While the home 
visitor will want to respond to 
the child, he or she should be 
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careful not to let the rein- 
forcement mask that of the 
parent. It would be unfortunate 
if the child was reluctant to 
work during the week when the 
home visitor is not around to 
reinforce the child's progress. 
Make sure the parent is the 
primary reinforce r. 

When the parent 
demonstrates : 

- Be an observer. 

- Don't allow your reinforce- 
ment to mask that of the 
parent. 

- Reserve your comments until 
the parent is through. 

- If the parent has diffi- 
culty, don't take over the 
teaching, give verbal cues. 

- Stress the positive aspects 
of the demonstration; be 
positive about the problems. 

- Make sure the parent under- 
stands your comments by 
demonstrating. 



While the parent works on the 
activity, he or she should also 
record the child's responses on 
the activity chart. This gives 
the parent a chance to practice 
recording and gives the home 
visitor a chance to make sure 
that the parent understands the 
recording procedure. 

Provide the parent with 
positive feedback after the 
activity is completed. Rein- 
force the parts of the demon- 
stration that went well. Also 
give the parent suggestions on 
teaching the activity to make it 
run more smoothly and increase 



the chances that the child will 
be successful. This can be done 
very nicely through a discussion 
with the parent, having the 
parent suggest the parts that he 
or she felt went well and those 
that were choppy or uncomfort- 
able . 



"That went very nicely, Ms. 
Pranks. I don't think you'll 
have any problem with it during 
the week. You really held Ben's 
interest and were so positive 
when he made a mistake. Let me 

give you just one idea; when you 
ask him if the door or the tire 
is missing, try not to point to 
those parts. You might be 
giving him more help than he 
needs . " 



When a suggestion is made, 
the home visitor should be sure 
that the parent understands the 
recommendation. If it would 
help, the home visitor could 
demonstrate how to make the 
change and the parent could then 
try it. 

This has also been the 
parent's first opportunity to 
record the child's responses for 
this activity. Since the parent 
will record all through the 
week, make sure you provide the 
parent with feedback regarding 
recording. 

Encourage the parent to 
continue working with the child 
on the skill until comfortable 
with it. Be careful, though, 
that the child does not become 
so tired of the activity that he 
or she will have no interest in 
working on it during the week. 
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It is time now to work on 
the next structured activity 
that you have prepared. Follow 
the same procedure as before. 
But before presenting the new 
activity, clear away the 
materials from the previous 
activity. Also, let the child 
know it is time to stop what he 
or she is doing and begin some- 
thing new. 



•Vary the location where 
activities are worked on to 
keep the child from tiring 
of the visit. 



•Be sure that all unnecessary 
distractions are removed, 
such as toys or materials 
that will not be used, the 
T.V. or radio. 




Step 4 

Before leaving, the parent 
and the home visitor briefly 
review each of the structured 
activities that will be left for 
the week. Some parents will do 
fine with just a quick reminder 
of when to work on each activity 
and how to record, while others 
benefit from a review of each of 
the steps to follow. How this 
review is carried out will 
depend entirely on the parent. 



CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING FACTORS 
DURING YOUR VISITS: 

ENVIRONMENT 

•Begin in a consistent place 




from week to week. 
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MATERIALS 

•Choose and organize them 
ahead of time; avoid 
searching for materials 
while working. 

•As often as possible use 
materials in the home) try 
not to give the parent the 
idea that successful 
teaching requires expensive, 
store -bought materials. 

•Let the child explore and 
manipulate the materials to 
become familiar with them. 

•Use only the materials 
needed for each task to 
prevent unnecessary 
distractions. 



REINFORCERS 

•Vary the reinforcers you use 
so that they maintain their 
value for the child. 

•Be sincere in delivering 
reinforce rs . 

•Emphasize use of hugs, 
praise, and other important 
social reinforcers. 

•Be creative with rein- 
forcers] star charts, smiley 
faces, and small toys work 
well with young children. 
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PRESENTATION 

•Make learning fun for the 
child and parent. 

•Be careful to use just 
enough help to make the 
child successf ul . . . too much 
help slows the learning 
down; too little leads to 
frustration. 

•Be positive when correcting 
the child's mistakes. 

TRANSITION PROM ACTIVITY 
TO ACTIVITY 

•Ponsider the child's 
attention span; don't "burn 
out" the child's enthusiasm 
for the activity. 

•Be definite; let the child 
know what is going to happen 
and follow through. 

•Avoid ending the activity 
when the child is in the 
middle of it. 

•Reinforce the parent for his 
or her participation. Find 
something positive the 
parent does during the 
demonstration of the 
activity and build on it. 



The structured activities 
are an important part of the 
teaching process. Clearly, the 
activities produce specific out- 
comes or benefits for the child 
in the form of increased skill 
acquisition. The structured 
approach is preferred since it 

assures that teaching is indi- 
vidualized to the child's 
specific needs and learning 
style. Not only are objectives 
developed based on the assessed 
needs of the child, but each 
activity includes the reinforce- 



ment and correction procedure 
that the child best responds to. 
The structured activities also 

enable the child to be taught in 
a consistent way each day during 
the week. 

Parents gradually learn many 
important teaching techniques. 
Some of these techniques are: 



* Selecting appropriate 
activities to teach. 

* Observing and evaluating 
child progress. 

* Modeling or showing the 
child the correct response. 

* Reinforcing correct 
responses. 

* Giving child aid in per- 
forming a skill until the 
child can do it independ- 
ently* 

The parent is presented with 
a verbal and written description 
of each activity and how to 
teach it. Then the home visitor 
provides a demonstration for the 
The parent has a chance 
the activity under the 
guidance of the home 
Through this indi- 
process, the 
what to teach and 



parent, 
to teach 
watchful 
visitor, 
vidualization 
parent learns 
how to teach. 

Benefits of the structured 
activities for the child: 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Objectives are based on the 
child's needs. 

Activities are designed with 

the child's specific 
learning style in mind. 



Activities 
consistent 
basis. 



are taught in a 
manner on p daily 
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Benefits for the parent: 




1. Parent learns to teach 



development ally appropriate 
activities for the child. 

2. Parent learns specific 
teaching techniques. 

3. Parent practices the. use of 
good teaching techniques. 

4. Parent is provided with 
individualized instruction 
for teaching the child. 



4. The child has an opportunity 
to take the lead in the 
activity using skills in 
novel ways. 

5. They encourage the use of 
household objects as 
teaching materials and the 
incorporation of educational 
activities into the daily 
routine. 

6. Component information is 
presented on the child's 
level. 



INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 

Once all of the structured 
activities have been presented, 
the home visitor can introduce 
the informal activities. 

The informal activities are 
as important as the structured 
activities and serve several 
functions : 



1. 



2. 



They enable the 
help select and 
activities with 
during the home 
experience will 
parents with confidence 
continuing and further 
developing their role as 
teache rs. 



parent to 
carry out 
the children 
visit. This 
provide the 
in 



They provide the child with 
opportunities to practice 
skills already learned. The 
skills are used in a variety 
of situations and with 
different materials. 

They enable the home visitor 
to expose the child and 
parent to new concepts and 
to determine whether the 
child is ready to begin 
learning a new skill. 



INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
30-35 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, CHILD, siblings, 
home visitor 

What ; Activities to facilitate 
creative expression in the 
child, opportunity for 
spontaneous teaching and 
expansion of skill acquisi- 
tion through - 

* MAINTENANCE 

* GENERALIZATION 

* READINESS 

* EXPOSURE 

How ; Through activities such as 

ART, MUSIC, CREATIVE MOVE- 
MENTS, NATURE WALKS, 
SNACKS, ETC, 
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7. They provide the home 
vi3itor with opportunities 
to model positive correction 
procedures during unstruc- 
tured activities. 

8. They provide the child with 
the opportunity to explore 
his/her creativity. 



"Well, Ben, you sure have 
been working hard I Why don't we 
make a little snack and then we 
can play some more," Mary 
suggested. "Can we play with the 
ball later?" asked Ben. "Sure. 
Now go ask your sister to bring 
the puzzle, then we'll all make 
nachos . " 



Unlike structured activities 

that are worked on in a one-to- 
one teaching setting, informal 
activities are intended as in- 
home group experiences. There- 
fore, be sure to include 
siblings in these activities. 

Similar to structured 
activities, the emphasis during 
the formal activities should be 
on the parent. Through these 
activities, the parent will 
practice teaching skills in 
informal ways, with the home 
visitor serving primarily as a 

consultant or aide to the 
parent. 

There are several techniques 
that the home visitor can employ 
to help the parent take the lead 
with the informal activities: 

* The home visitor should not 

sit between the parent and 
the child. To do this 
encourages the home visitor 
to direct attention either 
to the parent or the child, 
but not both. It also makes 



it more difficult for the 
parent and child to interact 
directly. Finally, the 
child is more likely to look 
to the home visitor than the 
parent for help, instruc- 
tions, and reinforcement. 
(Remember this suggestion 
anytime there are seated 
activities during the 
visit. ) 

* Go over the different 
activities you plan to pre- 
sent. Let the parent select 
those activities he or she 
feels most comfortable 
teaching. 

* Briefly discuss the direc- 
tions with the parent. Dis- 
cuss which of you will do 
which parts. This will 
allow the parent to select 
the parts of the activity 
that he or she feels most 
confident and prepared to 
work on. 

* Start the activity, such as 
reading a book. Then pass 
the activity to the parent 
to continue. This will give 
the parent a chance to see 
you model the teaching 
briefly and will give the 
parent an idea of how to 
continue . 

* If you have worked on an 
activity during an earlier 
home visit and plan now to 
present a similar activity, 
remind the parent of the 
earlier activity, give 

verbal cues for presenting 
the new one and then let the 
parent teach it. 

* Gradually, week by week, 
increase the parent's 
participation in the 
informal activities. Start 
slowly and be specific about 
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what you hope to accomplish 

with each activity. As 
parents become more com- 
fortable let them work more 
on their own. 

* Remember to reinforce the 
parents success and be 
positive when you need to 
correct. Like all of us, 
adults and children alike, 
parents need to know when 
they are doing something 

well and if mistakes are 
being made, they want to 
know how to correct them. 

* If the parent is working 
with the target child, you 
may need to help keep the 
siblings occupied. 

* When starting an activity, 
hand the materials to the 
parent, not the child. This 
ensures that the parent 
will get involved in the 
activity. 

* If the parent runs into a 
problem while teaching, 
verbally cue the parent 
rather than stepping in and 
taking over the activity. 

* Let the parent present new 
and challenging materials to 
the child. This puts the 
parent in the spotlight as 
the teacher. 

* If the child is having 
difficulty and looks, for 
assistance, let the parent 
respond. It would not help 
the parent, or the child for 
that matter, if the parent 
is expected only to work 
with problem-free situ- 
ations. Initially, you may 
have to demonstrate ways the 
parent could handle a situ- 
ation, but gradually help 
the parent depend on you 
less. 



"Ms. Pranks, I'd like to 
make nachos today for the snack. 
They're really nutritious and 
easy to make. And making them 
will also help Ben practice 
cutting with the knife. Which 
part would you like to do?" 
Mary explained the activity to 
Ben's mom. Ms. Pranks replied, 
"Well, Mary, they sound good, 
but I've never heard of bhem 
before. Why don't I help Ben 
with cutting the cheese to put 
on the crackers? Then you can 
help him make the nachos." 
"Pine," said Mary. 



Explain the goal for each 
informal activity to the parent. 
If the goal of an activity is to 
review or generalize a specific 
skill or skills, be sure that 
this is clear to the parent. In 
order for parents to be effec- 
tive in teaching, they must know 
what they will accomplish with 
the activity. 

If you find a parent reluctant 
to get involved in teaching 
informal activities, it may be 

due to one or more of the 
following: 

•The parent does not know 
what he or she is trying to 
teach the child or why. 

•The parent is unsure of how 
to go about teaching the 
activity; what n ate rials to 
use, how to introduce them 
or how to get thi child to 
respond. 

•The parent does not view him 
or herself as the teacher. 
While this is common for 
parents new to the program, 
if after several weeks the 
parent still feels that the 
home visitor is the child's 
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teacher, then there is a 
major misunderstanding. 
Such communication problems 
need to be attended to 
immediately. 

Up to this point, the role 
of the parent during the in- 
formal activities has been 
stressed. The home visitor 
must also consider the child 
while presenting informal 
activities. 

Unlike the structured 
activities which are intended to 
teach the child specific skills, 
one informal activity can 
include several skills. An 
informal activity can be used 
for practicing one skill, 
generalizing another, and intro- 
ducing the child to yet another. 
For example, you may want the 
child to practice adding body 
parts to an incomplete person, 
something that the child learned 
to do two weeks ago, but has 
never done with any materials 
other than the pictures you 
brought to the home. You may 
also want to review feelings of 
happy and sad, which is some- 
thing that you have not worked 

on with the child in quite some 
time. Finally, you are con- 
sidering teaching the child his 

or he r full name starting next 
week, so you are interested in 
seeing how well he or she can do 
it now to help you prepare a 
reasonable objective for the 
next home visit. When planning 
and presenting an activity to 
work on these skills, remember 
to make it fun. You might do 
the following: 

- Tell the child that he or 
she is going to draw a 
picture of himself. 

- The first thing the child 
needs to do is lie on the 
floor. 



- Trace around the child's 
body. 

- Have the child add the 
missing body parts: nose, 
mouth, ears, fingers, etc. 

- Discuss how the child in the 
picture feels and why he 
might feel as he does. 

Encourage the child to draw 
the appropriate facial 
expression. 

- Have the child say his or 
her full name giving only as 
much help as the child 
needs . 

- Tape the picture to the door 
of the child's closet. 

In just 10 to 15 minutes the 
child has worked on a number of 
skills that are appropriate and 
worthwhile. The parent has also 
seen how skills that the child 
has worked on can be incor- 
porated into a simple activity. 
The child has given input into 
the direction of the activity. 
All of this is accomplished 
through the presentation of an 
informal activity. 

This brings up an important 
point: the "informal" of the 
informal activity is its pre- 
sentation, not its preparation. 
While the child may be unaware 
of goals and intentions of the 
activity, the home visitor and 
parent should be. These goals 
must be set with the individual 
child in mind. Even unit 
activities are individualized. 

Unit activities are those 
informal activities that a home 
visitor plans for all the 
children he/she works with, and 
are usually centered on a theme 
such as "winter." While the 
same activity is brought into 
each home, the home visitor will 
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emphasize different aspects of 
the activity to make it suitable 
for each target child. For 
example, an activity based on 
the theme "winter" might be 
making a picture of a snowman. 
The home visitor might have as 
goals: drawing the circles for 
one child; cutting them out for 
another; and naming the position 
of the snowballs (on top of, in 
the middle, on the bottom) for 
yet a third child. Exactly 
which aspect of the activity the 
home visitor will stress depends 
entirely on the individual 
child. 

Some of the informal activ- 
ities that are presented have a 
different goal than those dis- 
cussed thus far. Learning 
specific skills and then gen- 
eralizing them is very important 
in the education of any young 
child. Having an opportunity to 
use these skills spontaneously 
as the child chooses is also 
important. This helps the child 
integrate the skills and will 
enable the child to use the 
skills later in new ways. Art, 
music, and story telling activ- 
ities, among others, provide 
fine opportunities for the c?ild 
to use acquired skills in ;..wel, 
creative ways. 



"OK Ben, before we finish 
up, how about playing with the 
ball? What would you like jo 
play? You show us and we '11 all 
follow along. " 



When presenting such activ- 
ities, give the child the lead. 
Allow the child to give the 
other participants instructions 
and to direct the course of the 
activity. You may want to teach 
the child a particular dance 



step through a music activity, 
but sometime during the activity 
have the child dance creatively 
and even teach you a step. When 
teaching verses of a song, have 
the child make up a verse. 

Informal activities can be 
open-ended allowing both the 
parent and child to explore new 
directions and express their 
imagination. It is important to 
teach parents that skills such 
as problem solving can be 
explored through activities 
which have no specific end goal. 
Creative movement, non-competi- 
tive games, and exploring ones 
own imagination are just some of 
the magical joys and learning 
experiences we want to share 
with a parent and their child. 

Remember that one of the 
goals of the informal activities 
is to demonstrate to the parent 
how to incorporate learning into 
the daily routine. As you work 
on an activity, suggest ways in 
which the parent could work on 
the skills during the day with- 
out necessarily interrupting 
daily routine. Then ask the 
parent to suggest other moments 
during the day to work on the 
skills. 

CHILDREN CAN LEARN IN THE 
KITCHEN, BATHROOM, LIVING ROOM, 
BEDROOM AND OUTDOORS; WHILE THE 
PARENT COOKS, CLEANS, DOES THE 
WASH OR RELAXES. 

Perhaps the most successful way 
to teach the parent that learn- 
ing need not take place at a 
table is to demonstrate this. 
Work at a table with those 
activities that require it. 
Otherwise, change the work loca- 
tion. Drawing lines can be done 
with chalk on the sidewalk or 
with a stick in sand. This is 
true of many other activities 
as well. 
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When presenting activities, 
also use household items as the 
educational materials. It is a 
common, but inaccurate, idea 
that effective teaching requires 
expensive store-bou&ht mate- 
rials. One of the greatest 
accomplishments of a good home 
visitor is teaching a parent 
that helping a child learn a 
skill does not equal the cost of 
an educational toy. If the 
parent understands that common 
objects can be utilized to teach 
the child, it is easier for the 
parent to recognize that each 
time he or she uses one of those 
objects or sees the child play- 
ing with it, there is an oppor- 
tunity for teaching and learn- 
ing. 

In summary, the child and 
parent learn many new skills 
through the structured activ- 
ities. The informal activities 
then help in expanding on these 
otherwise limited and isolated 
skills so that they can utilize 
them in situations that vary 
from the structured setting in 
which the skills were initially 
learned. The child first prac- 
tices, then ge-neralizes the 
skills and ultimately combines 
them, enabling the child to 
interact with his or her envi- 
ronment in ways he or she pre- 
viously could not. The parent 
learns to use newly acquired 
skills through basically the 
same process so that, through 
practice he or she will eventu- 
ally generalize teaching skills 
to daily occurrences. 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

The home visitor has covered 
a lot of ground with the child 
and parent by the time that they 
begin working on the parent 
education activities. 

When presenting parent edu- 
cation activities, the home 
visitor will need the parent's 
undivided attention. The home 
visitor may need to give the 
children a game or toy brought 
along to keep them interested 
for the few minutes needed. The 
children could also continue the 
activity they were doing during 
the informal section of the 
visit. 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
20-30 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR 



What ; Parents and home visitor 
work together in expanding 
parent's knowledge base 
and problem solving 
abilities 

How ; This is accomplished by: 

1, PLANNING WEEKLY CURRI- 
CULUM ACTIVITIES 

2. SHARING COMPONENT IN- 
FORMATION 

3. SHARING PROGRAM INFOR- 
MATION 

4, DEVELOPING STRATEGIES 
FOR DEALING WITH FAMILY 
CONCERNS 
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"OK Ben, why don't you keep 
playing ball for awhile? Your 
mom and I are going in to talk 
for a few minutes. Gall us if 
you need something," Mary 
suggested. 



Since the activities from 
the structured and informal 
activities are still fresh in 
the parent's mind, begin the 
parent activities by having the 
parent help plan the activities 
for the next home visit. 
Including the parent in the 
planning process should begin on 
the first home visit. 

All parents, like their 
children, have different learn- 
ing rates and styles. As 
parents learn the different 
aspects of planning, give them 
the freedom to take over a part 
and begin working on the next 
step with them. 



1. CURRICULUM PLANNING 

The parent can help plan 
both the structured and informal 
activities. 3tart with select- 
ing skills to be taught to the 
child. For parents who have a 
realistic opinion of their 
child's abilities and limita- 
tions, it might be enough for 
the. home visitor to suggest the 
developmental area from which a 
skill should be selected. Other 
parents, however, may need to 
select from two or three skills 
offered by the home visitor. 



"Ben did very well today, 
don't you think? You must have 
worked a lot with him during the 
week, Ms. Pranks. What do you 
think we could work on next 
week? You mentioned that you 
were anxious to have him take 
care of himself better. Accord- 
ing to his checklist, it looks 
as though he's ready to start 
brushing his teeth, buttoning 
his clothes, and washing his 
face and hands. Which of these 
would you like to try out?", 
Mary asked Ben's mom. "If he 
would like to learn to button 
his own shirts and coat it would 
be a big help to me," she 
replied. "Well, let's start 
with that then. " 



Getting parents to select 
appropriate skills may take from 
one home visit to several 
months, depending on the indi- 
vidual. Once the parent is 
selecting appropriate skills 
without difficulty, the home 
visitor moves on, encouraging 
parent participation in other 
aspects of planning structured 
activities, such as choosing the 
materials, reinforcement, cor- 
rection procedure, and doing 
task analysis on a behavior. 

Initially the home visitor 
is responsible for the planning 
process, but gradually, week by 
week, the responsibility for the 
planning becomes the parent's. 
Of course, at each step along 
the way, the home visitor must 
provide instruction for the 
parent, providing a rationale 
for including the step in plan- 
ning and helping the parent 
perform the step. 
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What better way for the 
parent to learn how to teach the 
child! As the home visitor 
provides the parent with indi- 
vidualized instruction on how to 
plan activities, the parent is 
actually teaching the child new 
skills during the week, using 
activities that have been 
planned in the same way. 

It is very reinforcing for 
both the home visitor and the 
parent when the parent completes 
the first activity chart alone. 
This is a good indication that 
the home visitor is accomplish- 
ing an important goal of helping 
the parent become a better 
teacher of the child. 

The parent also helps the 
home visitor plan the informal 
activities for the next home 
visit. By planning informal 
activities a week in advance, 
the home visitor and parent can 
review the plan and determine 
which of them will carry out 
each activity or part of each 
activity. 



"Next week I'd like to work 
on a Thanksgiving activity. 
It would be nice if we could 
work cutting and the past tense 
into it to give Ben some 

practice with those skills." 
Ms. Pranks looked a little 
uneasy and said, "I don't know 
what we could do." "How about 
if we make a turkey by cutting a 
body out of construction paper? 
We can make feathers by gluing 
different colors of dried corn 
and beans on the body. Then we 
could read him a story about 
Thanksgiving. Ben can tell us 
what the characters did." 



"That's a good idea. I'll read 
the story, but you'll have to 
make the turkey," laughed Ms. 
Pranks. "Maybe we can all do it 
together." Mary made a note 
that she would bring materials 
for the activity on the next 
visit. 



They can also choose or make 
the materials that will be 
needed. Planning the informal 
activities during the home visit 
is best reserved until the 
parent has gained confidence in 
carrying out the activities, and 
choosing the activities and 
materials without difficulty. In 
this way, when the home visitor 
discusses maintenance and gen- 
eralization of skills with the 
parent, the parent will have a 
better understanding of these 

processes and their importance. 

Again, remember that ini- 
tially you will have to do the 
majority of the planning. 
Teaching parents to plan in- 
formal activities should be 
Individualized to their learning 

styles and personal situations. 
How quickly and effectively a 
parent participates in the 
curriculum planning process will 
depend in part on how committed 
you are to helping the parent 
recognize his or her own poten- 
tial as a teacher. 
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2. COMPONENT ACTIVITIES 

Component activities on the 
adult level are presented during 
this part of the home visit. 
These activities may have been 
planned using a unit or theme 

approach, or based on the needs 
of the parent. In either case, 
the information presented must 
be individualized for each 
parent and home situation. For 
example, you may have planned a 

safety activity for the parent 
on toxic household substances. 
To make this information useful 
help the parent identify an 
appropriate place in the home 
that could be used for safely 
storing medicine, cleansing 
agents and poisons. 

An activity in one of the 
component areas might best be 
accompanied by a handout on 
which to base your discussion 
with the parent. Be sure the 
information is presented in 
clear, non-technical language. 
As you adapt the information to 
the specific family and home you 
are working in, encourage the 
parent to write these adapta- 
tions on the handout to refer to 
later. Give the parent a folder 
in which to keep all handouts. 
Some parents like to have the 
handout a week in advance of the 
discussion. They can then read 
it and prepare a list of 
comments or questions. 

Another helpful idea is to 
coordinate your parent activ- 
ities with information presented 
at parent meetings. Help parents 
apply the information to their 
own situations. This can be very 
helpful in getting the informa- 
tion to come alive for the 
parent. 

In most cases, you will be 
exposing the parent to informa- 
tion rather than doing in-depth 



training. You will have neither 
the time nor the expertise to do 
so. However, encourage the 
parent to share any questions 
with you, and don't be afraid to 
tell the parent when you don't 
know the answer. Jot the 
questions down and let the 
parent know that you will find 
out the answer and that you will 
both learn something new. The 
parent will not expect you to 
have all of the answers, but 
will appreciate the fact that 
you have done something "extra." 



3. SHARE PROGRAM INFORMATION 

In doing this it is helpful 
to have all upcoming information 
written down for the parents. 
They will also serve as a 
reminder to the parent when you 
are not there. It is important 
that you discuss the different 
ways a parent can become in- 
volved in their child's pro- 
gram. This does not always have 
to be directly related to the 
child. Some parents might feel 

more comfortable planning a fund 
raising event or arranging a 
field trip. Provide the parent 
with lots of support and en- 
couragement in getting involved 
in your Head Start program. You 
might offer a shy parent a ride 
to their first parent meeting or 
have another parent pick them 
up. Initially it might be hard 
for some parents to get involved 
but don't give up. Keep an open 
mind to possible ways of in- 
volving parents. It ij impor- 
tant to help parents recognize 
that they are valuable members 
of the program and that the 
program would benefit from their 
time and ability. 
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4. ADDRESS PARENTAL EXPRESSED 
NEEDS 

During the parent activities 
time, the home visitor will also 
address one of the expressed 
needs of the parent. When work- 
ing on these needs, the home 
visitor is not as much an educa- 
tor as an in-the-home resource 
person. Home visitors are not 
expected to be experts in all 
fields. They are not social 
workers, doctors, psychologists 

or marriage counselors. Thus, 
when the parent has expressed a 
need, the role of the home 
visitor is limited to helping 
the parent locate, contact, and 
follow-up appropriate resources. 



to help the parent find solu- 
tions to the problems they are 
having. As you work toward a 
solution, encourage the parent 
to be as independent as possi- 
ble. Suppose a mother were to 
discuss with you that her 
husband has left and that she is 
having difficulty making ends 
meet. She doesn't know what to 
do and is not aware of the 
resources in her community that 
could help her with the problem. 
The home visitor and the Social 
Service Coordinator could help 
the mother in a number of ways. 
They could: 

* Explain the Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC) program 

offered by the Department of 
Human Services. 



"You asked me last week if I 
knew of any places that needed 

temporary help, Ms. Pranks. I 
checked into it the other day. 
There is a place called MANPOWER 
that has an office in town. 
Apparently they arrange tempor- 
ary jobs for people. The phone 
number is in the book. Would 
you like to talk with them?" 
"Mary, I wouldn't know what to 
say. I haven't worked since 
Jean was born," countered Ms. 
Pranks. "Let's try it once, 

I'll make believe I work at the 
MANPOWER office and you talk 
with me as though over the tele- 
phone." "I don't know, Mary." 
"Oh, let's give it a try. Who 
knows, maybe you could get a 
job!" "OK, but I'll feel 
silly," said Ms. Pranks. She 
wound up calling before Mary 
left the visit. 



As with all parent activ- 
ities, it is important to indi- 
vidualize them to meet the 
parent's expressed needs. The 
intention of these activities is 



* Give the parent the phone 
number to call for applying 
for ADC. 

* Give the parent the name of 
a person at Social Services 
that she could contact. 

* Arrange transportation for 
the parent. 

* Drive the parent. 



Each stej. ro». presents 
increased responsibility for the 
home visitor. Help parents use 
their own strengths and re- 
sources. Give only as much help 
as they need to find their own 
solutions. 

The more parents do on their 
own, the more independent they 
will become. Working toward 
this end should be your goal as 
you present activities that 
address parent needs. 
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Barbara L. Wolfe 
THE REST OF THE STORY 



Following the suggestions 
for planning and implementing 
the home visit will start you 
out on the right track for 
successful home visiting. Most 
of your home visits will run 
smoothly and be effective in 
teaching parents to teach their 
children. However, there will 
be situations which cannot be 
handled by planning and implem- 
enting the visit as suggested. 
Working with adults in environ- 
ments that are not controlled by 
you can make home visiting an 

exciting and challenging 
experience 11 Surely you will 
encounter situations that will 

need special attention. The 
following guidelines and sample 
situations should provide you 
with basic strategies to help 
solve the predictable and not so 
predictable problems that you 
are likely to encounter as a 
home visitor. 



by home visitors. All of the 
suggested methods of handling 
special problems have been tried 
and have been successful in at 
least one situation. This list 
of suggestions is by no means 
complete, but you can use them 

as guidelines to solve problems. 
Think positive; where there is a 
problem there is also an answer. 
The final part of this section 
is "First Aid for Home 
Visitors." Home visitors need 
support in dealing with problems 
unique to home visiting. 
Included are hints which have 
helped home visitors meet their 
responsibilities in an efficient 
and effective manner. Also 
discussed is the staffing pro- 
cedure for problem solving and a 
recording method to ensure 
accountability. The following 
table lists all the topics 
covered in each section. 



This section will be divided 
into three parts. "Starting the 
Program Year" presents ideas for 
introducing parents to the home- 
based program, and suggests a 
format for the initial home 
visit. Part II, "Issues in Home 
Visiting," presents many ques- 
tions that are frequently asked 



PART I: STARTING THE PROGRAM 
YEAR 

How do I get off on the right 
foot? 

Parent/Home Visitor Agreement 
Parent Orientation 
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How do I determine a schedule 
for the week? 

What do I do on the first home 
visit? 



PART II: ISSUES IN HOME VISITING 

How do I build rapport with 
parents and motivate them? 

If working with a handicapped 
child, how do I deal with the 
parent's feelings about having a 
handicapped child? 

What do I do if the T.V. or 
stereo is on? 

What do I do if there is no 
place to work? 

What do I do about siblings? 

What do I do about friends and 

relatives who drop in during the 
visit? 

What do I do if no one is home? 

What do I do if the parent leaves 
the room? 

What do I do about lost 

materials or activity charts? 

What do I do about non-reading 
parents? 

How do I help the parent with 
the child's misbehavior? 



PART III: FIRST AID FOR HOME 
VISITORS 

Informal staffing 

Hints for home visitors 

Recording Your Home Visit 



PART I: STARTING THE PROGRAM 
YEAR 



HOW DO I GET OFF ON THE RIGHT 
FOOT? 

You can avoid many problems 
that arise during the year by 
some planning before your visits 
begin. Remember parents don't 
always know what to expect in a 
home visit. At first, the 
parent may be unclear about what 
he or she as the parent and you 
as the home visitor are expected 
to do. You should emphasize the 
importance of the parent's role 
as a partner in the home-based 
program. Keep in mind that 
parents and home visitors are 
dependent upon each other in a 
successful home-based program 
and that each has responsibil- 
ities that must be fulfilled. 



PARENT/HOME VISITOR AGREEMENT 

One way of outlining respon- 
sibilities is to develop a 
parent/home visitor agreement 
(see Figure 1). The agreement 
can be discussed either at the 
parent orientation or on the 
first home visit. You should 
stress that you will be there to 
help in planning and teaching 
activities. Any unsuccessful 
activities will be re-evaluated 
by both of you, and together you 
v,ill plan alternative strat- 
egies. Understanding this will 
put many parents at ease and 
reduce their hesitation to carry 
out activities. The parent will 
have more confidence in 
actively participating in the 
program if he or she truly 
understands this partnership. 
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A copy of the agreement is left 
with the parent and one is kept 
by the home visitor. With this 
initial step you will lay the 



groundwork for mutual expecta- 
tions and will set the tone for 
the remainder of the year* 



Figure 1 



PARENT, 

DATE 



PARENT /HOME VISITOR AGREEMENT 
HOME VISITOR 



Parent 



HOME VISITS 



I will be home for eaoh visit 
or let the horns visitor know 
I will not* 

I will have my child dreeeed 
and ready* 

I will understand that the 
visit le Just for me, my 
child, and the hone visitor* 

I will watch how the home 
visitor works with my child 
and not do other work* 

I will help during the home 
visit* 



DATE TO BE REVIEWED 



I will help plan activities 
for my child* 

I will try teaching an 
activity when the home 
visitor is there to help me* 

I will work on activities 
every day with my child and 
record his or her progress on 
activity sheets* 

I will help my child to keep 
track of all Head Start ma- 
terials left with me and return 
them to the home visitor, 

I will talk with the home 

visitor about how my child 

is doing on visits and at home. 

Other , 



Home Visitor 

HOME VISITS 

, I will be on time for the 
home visit or let the parent 
know when I won't* 

I will bring materials and 

ideas* 

I will show the parent how to 
use the materials* 



I will present learning 

activities during the visit 
that are planned for the 
child* 

I will leave or present 
materials on health, 
nutrition, community 
services, and notices of 
meetings. 

I will show the parent how to 
use what there is in the home 
to teach the child* 

I will leave materials and 
directions for the parent to 
use the rest of the week* 

I will leave activity sheets 
for the parent to record the 
child's progress* 

I wila ? the parent's ideas 
in planning for the child* 



I will talk with the parent 
about the child's progress* 



I will refer the parents to 
the social worker to help 
meet their needs* 

Other 
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Figure 1 (cont.) 




Parent 

CLUSTERS 

My child and I will come to 

cluster each and every timet 

mmmm I will volunteer in the 
classroom . days a year. 

I will give ideas for 

cluste rst 



I will get materials ready 
Kith the home visitor's 
help for the cluster. 



T will present activities at 
the cluster* 

I will be in charge of the 
children at the cluster with 
the home visitor's help. 

I will go on field trips. 




Home Visitor 

CLUSTERS 

1 will plan activities for 

cluste rs. 

1 will pet up the classroom, 
bringing needed materials. 

I will present group 

activities such as singing, 
games, crafts, storytime, 
acting out stories, field 
trips, etc. 

I will help in teaching the 

child to learn to get along 
with others, share, and 
take turns. 

I will help the child learn 

to use good table manners. 

I will allow time for activ- 
ities that the child chooses 
to do. 

I will help the parent plan 
activities for the clusters. 

I will use ideas the parent 

discusse* ,% m for the 
cluste rs 

_ _ I will get materials the par- 
ent needs for the cluster. 

I will let the parent teach 

activities at the clusters. 

Other 



Parent's signature 

Home visitor's signature 
Review comments: 



A copy of this form can be found in the Form Packet cf the 
handout section. 
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PARENT ORIENTATION 

Plan a program orientation 
at the beginning of the year. 
Some things to remember in 
planning this orientation 
include : 

* LENGTH: It should be no 
longer than three hours, 
including refreshment time. 

* PLACE: It should be held in 
a building that includes a 

comfortable room, big enough 
for the maximum number of 
people you expect. 

» BABYSITTING: Try to arrange 
on-site babysitting (make 
sure the building has a 
separate room equipped with 
toys). Ask for help from 
fellow staff members, volun- 
teers, parents, a high 

school home economics class, 
bus drivers, or consider 
providing an allowance for 
babysitting costs. 

* TRANSPORTATION: Provide 
transportation, arrange car 
pools or pay mileage. 

* REFRESHMENTS: Provide 
refreshments or have a 
potluck. 

* PARENT HOSTS: Consider en- 
listing former or returning 
home -based parents to help 
with the orientation. They 
can phone parents to invite 
them to the gathering, make 
and send invitations, greet 
everyone, hand out name tags, 
introduce new parents to 
each other, assist with 
refreshments, or any other 
jobs that will help your 
orientation run smoothly. 

* EXPLANATION OP THE HOME 
VISIT: Use part of the 
orientation to explain what 



you and the parents and 

children will do on a home 
visit. You might role play 
a home visit with other 
staff members or with re- 
turning parents, or show a 
video tape of an actual home 
visit. After the role play 
or video tape, brainstorm 
with the parents. Let them 
list things they would like 
to learn to do with their 
children; have them share 
things that they are already 
doing with their children; 
or have them decide how they 

might prepare the home and 
their children for a home 
visit. 

* PARENT ADVOCATE: Have a 
parent who has previously 
been in the home-based pro- 
gram speak to the group 
about what he or she gained 
from participation. Be sure 
to prepare the parent well — 
you may wish to follow a 
question and answer format 
so you can prompt the parent 
if the going gets tough. 

* COMPONENT STATIONS: Set up 
stations for each component 
coordinator. Divide parents 
into small groups and have 
them rotate to each station. 
Component coordinators 
should explain the important 
aspects of their roles as 
they relate to home -based 
and explain how they can and 
will assist the parents if 
necessary. 

* PARENT/HOME VISITOR 
AGREEMENT: As mentioned 
previously, you may use the 
orientation to explain the 

parent/home visitor contract 
and to have each person sign 
it. Remember, some parents 
may be seeing what is ex- 
pected of them for the first 
time and they may decide 
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that this is not the option 
that best suits their needs. 
That is to be expected and 
it can eliminate problems in 
the future. 

* A GENERAL REMINDER: Involve 
parents as much as possible 
in the orientation. The 
more input they have, the 
more they will learn and the 
more they will see that they 
are partners in the process. 



HOW DO I DETERMINE A SCHEDULE 
FOR THE WEEK? 

With a properly planned 

schedule, you should be able to 

begin and complete your home 

visits at the appointed times. 

You would also allow time to 

plan activities, attend staff 
meetings and in-service s, 

travel, complete records, 
conduct group experiences, make 
referrals and fulfill the many 
and varied responsibilities of 
home visitors. The following 
are some tips for organizing a 
schedule that works! 

* Start with a sheet of paper 
listing the days of the 
week, the hours you will be 
expected to work, and all 
inflexible weekly activities 
(for example, staff meetings 
and group experiences). 
Then begin filling in your 
home visit times. 

* A recommended caseload would 
be no more than 12 families, 
13 children, based on a 40 
hour work week. 

* If you are a new home 
visitor build up your case- 
load slowly if possible. 
Start with as few families 
as possible and add new ones 
as your routine becomes 
established. 



* Try not to schedule more 
than four visits per 
day... three visits is pre- 
ferable. A visit for one 
child should be no less than 
one hour... an hour and a 
half is best. If there are 
two enrolled children in the 
home, the visit should last 
two hours. 

* The day and time for each 
home visit should fit into 
the family's schedule as 
much as possible. When 
scheduling families, accom- 
modate those with less 
flexible schedules 

first. . .for example, mothers 
who work or go to school or 
who have several young 
children at home . 

* Allow plenty of time between 
each visit. You will need 
to give yourself sufficient 
travel time and time to 
review your plans for the 
next home visit. 

* Keep at least one 2-hour 
time slot open each week for 
rescheduling missed visits. 

* Save time at the end of the 
day, or if possible, between 
each home visit to write 
down ideas and begin plan- 
ning for next week's home 
visits. It is best to do 
this while the ideas are 
still fresh. 

* Allow yourself 20% of your 
total work hours for plan- 
ning and record keeping 

during the week. Depending 
on administrative policy, 
this time could be spent at 
the office or at home. This 
time allows you the oppor- 
tunity to meet with your 
Education Coordinator or 
other specialist to discuss 
any special needs a child or 
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family might have. Be sure 
to solicit their ideas in 

planning activities for 
children and their families. 



WHAT DO I DO ON THE FIRST HOME 
VISIT? 

A common fear expressed by 
home visitors is: "I've just 
knocked on the door for the 
first time.... Now what do I 
do?" The first home visit is 
important if you want to get 
started on the right foot, you 
need to muster all your confi- 
dence, enthusiasm and profes- 
sionalism. It helps if you 
remember that the parents are 
probably just as nervous and 
uncertain as you are. They are 
not likely to have ever had a 
home visitor come to their home 
to work with them. This may be 
a very new and intimidating 
expe rience . 

As mentioned before, the 
best thing you can do is to plan 
ahead. Start that very first 
home visit by following the same 
structure you will use for the 
rest of the program year. 
Remember that most parents have 
a very busy schedule and have 
taken special steps to partici- 
pate in your visit. By estab- 
lishing the routine from the 
beginning you are demonstrating 
to the parent that you have an 
important purpose for visiting 
the home and that you've planned 
in order to meet that purpose. 

Beginning the Visit: Establish 
eye contact with the parent and 
child and extend a cheery 
greeting to both. Find a good 

place to work — a kitchen or a 
dining room table is preferable, 
but a couch with a coffee table 
or the floor will do for now. 



Explain to the parent everythin 
you plan to do on this visit anc 
how long you intend to stay. 

Structured Activities: You can 
then begin teaching by intro- 
ducing one written activity. 
Review the home teaching process 
with the parent and be sure to 
follow it as you present the 
activity (see "Implementing the 
Home Visit"). Make a written 

activity simple and fun for both 
the parent and child— perhaps a 
homemade game they can play 
together, some books to read, 
making an animal book of maga- 
zine pictures that can be added 
to each day, etc. If you have 
screening or assessment informa- 
tion on the child, use it to 
plan the activity. This will 
help ensure its appropriateness. 
Present only one written activ- 
ity on this first visit and 
build from there. 

Informal Activities: Next, con- 
duct your educational screening 
if this has not already been 
completed. Do this during the 
informal activity time. If 
screening has been completed, 
then begin filling out your 
developmental checklist. Again, 
this will need to be introduced 
and explained to parents. 
Choose one developmental area to 
assess, and take the materials 
necessary for doing 10-20 items 
from the checklist in that area. 
Be sure to explain the relation- 
ship between planning activities 
and completing the checklist. 
This will prepare the parent to 
help you in targeting skills 
during the second and subsequent 
home visits. Plan additionally 
to do a creative activity with 
the parent and child during the 
informal activity time. Do an 
art project, present a finger 
play, make a snack, sing a song, 
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dance to music, play a game — 
anything to get everyone inter- 
ested and involved. 

Parent Education: You may need 
to take Head Start forms for the 
parent to fill out (for example, 
health forms, social service 
forms, parent questionnaire, 
etc.). This can be done during 
the parent education part of the 
visit. Discuss each form with 
the parent and help complete 
them if necessary. This is also 
the time when you may have that 
cup of coffee with the parent 
that he or she has offered. Use 
the opportunity of one-to-one 
time with the parent to ask if 
he or she has any questions 
about the home -based program and 
responsibilities. If the parent 
was unable to attend the parent 
orientation, them review all 
important points from the orien- 
tation, including the home 
visiting process and the parent/ 
home visitor agreement. Find 
out what things the parent would 
like the child to learn during 
the coming year. To help focus 
on the child's strengths, ask 
the parent what activities the 
child performs well. Find out 

things the parent likes to do 
with the child. Also, set a 
permanent day and time for 

future visits. 

Establishing a Time Frame: Be 
sure to complete this first home 
visit within the time specified. 
Establishing consistency and 
routines from the beginning will 
pay off as time goes on. Plan 
an additional activity for the 
child and parent to do in case 
you find yourself with extra 
time. If time runs short, 
finish what you are doing, com- 
plete any "must do" tasks and 
save the rest for next time. 

Remember: Above all, on the 
first home visit, listen and 



observe. Get to know the 
parent, the child, and the 
environment. Notice any 
positive points from which you 
can build in the future. Relax. 
Be flexible. Enjoy yourself. 

Even the very first home visit 
can be fun if you plan ahead and 
use it as a learning experience 
for everyone. 



PART II: 



ISSUES IN HOME 
VISITING 



HOW DO I BUILD RAPPORT WITH PAR- 
ENTS AND MOTIVATE THEM? 

The most important factor in 
building a good working 
relationship with families is 
your attitude. It must be pos- 
itive. You need to treat 
parents with respect and with an 
attitude that says, "You are 
important and I know you can 

teach." Focus on parents' posi- 
tive traits and build on those. 
View each person as a unique 
individual who has a great deal 
to offer if he or she is given 
the chance. You must believe 
that parents care about their 
children and want them to attain 
their maximum potential. 
Finally, realize that parents 
are the most important teachers 
of their children and that 
through instruction, demonstra- 
tion, and encouragement they can 
improve their teaching skills. 
In short, you must have high 
expectations which won't crumble 
if you experience a setback. 

If your attitude is posi- 
tive, then building rapport 
comes more easily and naturally. 
You can begin building rapport 
from the first moment you meet. 
But in doing so, don't lose 
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sight of the reason you are in 
the home. You are there as a 
family educator, and you have a 
Job to do. 

Here are some tips for 

building rapport and motivating 
parents. 

A. During the Home Visit 

* Make the parent the focus of 
your visits. Let the parent 
know that you are interested 
in his or her growth as the 
child's teacher. Talk to 
the parent. Assist through 
feedback. Let the parent 
work with the child. Help 
develop the parent's role as 
a teacher of the child. 

* Begin working with the 
parent and child on specific 
activities immediately. 
This sets a tone for the 
home visits and can provide 

?n excellent opportunity for 
reinforcing the parent and 
child. Parents will feel 
good about their abilities 
as they begin to see that 
they can and do teach their 
children. 

* Don't overlook the role that 
the activities you bring can 
play in building rapport. 
Many times the experience of 
working toward a common goal 
- teaching the child - is 
the best way to build 
rapport. 

* Plan activities around daily 
routines. The child could 
count floating objects in 
the bathtub, point to colors 
while helping set the table, 
learn matching skills while 
sorting the laundry, learn 
measurement and pouring 
while the parent watches, 
and so forth. Be as 

creative as possible in 



planning activities that fit 
into daily routines. 

* Be sure the parents under- 
stand the rationale for each 
and every activity they are 
to teach. Make it a habit 
to discuss the reason for 
the activity before you 
present it to the child. 

* Discuss the daily routines 
with the parent (for 



bedtime, mealtimes, 

etc. ) and use this 

to help the parent 
good time to work 



example , 

nap time , 

schedule 
select a 

on activities each day. 

* Be flexible with the type of 
activities you take into the 

home. Try to ensure success 
for the parent. During a 
particularly busy or diffi- 
cult time, take in more 
loosely structured activ- 
ities that require less of 
the parent's time. As soon 
as things settle down expect 

the parent to spend more 
time again. 

B. Taking an Interest in the 
Family 

* Find out what the parent is 
interested in — a hobby, a 
sport, a job — and take an 
interest in that too. You 
may find a good recipe and 
share it with someone who 
likes to cook, a magazine 

article on camping for 
someone who enjoys weekend 
camping trips, or bring a 
plant problem that you are 
having to someone who loves 
plants. Use your imagina- 
tion. Be thoughtful. 

* Be a good listener. This 
means stop talking, be 
interested, put yourself in 
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the parent's place, be 
patient and ask questions. 

* You might send a birthday 
card to the child or parent 
and a holiday greeting to 
the family. 

* If you have taken pictures 

of the child and parent 
(always a good idea for 
language stimulation) make a 
copy of a particularly good 
picture and send or give it 
to the parent. 

• Through Reinforcement 

* Compliment the parent on 
things he or she has taught 
the child already and/or 
special things around the 
house. Be honest about this 
praise and look for positive 
things. 

* Use part of the parent edu- 
cation section of the home 
visit to assist parents in 

pursuing a goal. Help them 
enroll in and study for 
Graduate Equivalent Degree 
(QED) course work or tests, 
work on a craft together, 
assist with food budgeting, 
etc. This can be used as 
reinforcement for working 
with the child during the 

week. A reminder - do only 
those things that you feel 
competent to do. Make 
referrals if it is not 
within your expertise. 

* Reinforce the parent for 
working with the child 
during the week, for good 
attendance on home visits, 
or for any progress made in 
working with the child. 
Give recognition in the 
newsletter, make and dis- 
tribute certificates for 
good work, take the parents 



and/or their children on an 
extra field trip as a 
, reward. 

...,.<A-, 

* After you have left an 
activity to work on for the 
first time, give a call or 
send a postcard two or three 
days after the visit to let 
the parents know you pre 
thinking about them, tfish 
them luck on the task. Ask 
if there are any problems 
with the activity. Help 
them decide what to do if 
there are problems. Remind 
them of the time and day you 
will be coming again. 

* Have a "Parent of the Month" 
feature in the newsletter as 
a reward for good participa- 
tion. 

* Promote socialization among 
parents as a reward for 
participation. You might 
help organize an exercise 
class, a bowling team, a 
parent field trip, a base- 
ball or volleyball team, or 
a garage sale. 

D. With Parents as Partners 

* Allow the parent to teach 
YOU some things. Remember, 
you are partners and this 
implies a give-and-take 
relationship. Let the 
parent tell you about the 
child and what works with 
him or her. Let the parent 
assist you in planning 
activities for home visits. 
Be receptive to a parent's 
suggestions on ways to teach 
activities and to reinforce 
the child. 

* Let the parent know that you 
don't have all the answers, 
and that you've shared some 
common experiences and prob- 
lems (for example, toilet 
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training your child, learn- 
ing to be consistent and 
follow through, finding time 
to do eve rything) . 

Be patient. Sometimes we 
expect adults to change 
behaviors too quickly. 
Remember, adults have dif- 
ferent learning rates and 
learning styles, too. It 
takes a long time to change 
well -learned behaviors. You 
will need to give the parent 
time and focus on those 
behaviors that have changed 
— no matter how small they 
may be . 

Utilize the parent's skills 
and talents whenever appro- 
priate. Ask someone who 
sews to help make paint 
smocks. Someone .«ho likes 

to cook might wa.it to share 
skills at a parent meeting 
or a children's group 
experience. Someone who is 
artistic might decorate the 
office or center with a 
mural or design the cover 
for the newsletter. A 
musician can be a tremendous 
lift for a parent or child 
gathering. Sometimes the 
recognition gained from 
sharing talents can motivate 
further involvement. 

Using Others as Resources 

Use your fellow staff 
members as resources in 
solving your problems. 
Follow the informal staffing 

procedure that is presented 
later in this section. Ask 

another home visitor or your 
supervisor to accompany you 
on a home visit to observe. 

Ask for concrete positive 
suggestions after you have 
completed the visit. 



* Get an uninvolved parent 
interacting with an active 
parent. Seat them together 
at a parent meeting, ask 
them to chape rone a field 
trip together, have them 
share a ride to a group 
gathering, or ask them to 
assist at one of the 
children's group experi- 
ences. Get them talking 
about the positive aspects 
of the home -based program. 
Encourage the active parent 
to give support. 



A word of caution — all of 
these rapport building ideas can 

and do work. But they should 
NOT be the focus of your visit. 
They should not take up a large 

amount of time. You are build- 
ing a positive WORKING relation- 
ship from which you can help the 
child learn and grow. However, 
your role is not to become the 
parent's best friend. You can be 
friendly and concerned, but keep 
in mind that your purpose in 
being in the home is to educate. 
As stated before, save the 
parent activities until last — 
after the work with the child 
has been completed. 



HOW DO I DEAL WITH THE PARENT'S 

PEELINGS ABOUT HAVING A HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILD? 

Most parents have high hopes 
for their children. As they 
watch their child grow, they 
make plans for the child and 
imagine what the child's future 
will be. As a parent begins to 
face the limitations brought 
about by a handicap, the plans 
may have to be adjusted. They 
may feel the impact of the 
handicap in a wide variety of 
ways, depending on the nature 
and severity of the handicap, 
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their own attitudes and sta- 
bility, and attitudes of friends 
and other family members. 

Most parents go through a 
pattern of adjustment to their 
child's handicap. 



1. 



At first they may be con- 
sumed with their own 
feelings about the handicap. 
This may show itself in 
attitudes of denial, grief, 
guilt, over-protectiveness, 



inadequacy, 
ticism. 



worry, or skep- 



2, 



3. 



4. 



As time goes on and parents 
begin to understand the 

nature of the handicap and 
how it realistically affects 

their child, they are likely 
to evaluate the child objec- 
tively. 

Later they may be able to 
accept and value their child 
as a unique individual with 
abilities as well as disa- 
bilities. 

Beyond this stage is the 
time when they may wish to 
help other parents of handi- 
capped children. 



You may encounter parents at 
any stage in this process. 
Remember, that it is not your 
job to counsel families but you 
can work together with the 
parent to reach a stage that 
will benefit the child and 
family. Here are some ways to 
reach this goal : 

* Prepare yourself by reading 
factual information about 
the handicapping condition. 
The Head Start Mains t reaming 
Preschoolers Series and your 
area Resource Access Project 
are excellent resources for 

this information. 



* Put parents in touch with 
available resources. They 
may appreciate the informa- 
tion contained in the Main- 
streaming Series. You might 
suggest that they contact an 
advocacy group representing 
handicapped persons (for 
example, the Association for 
Retarded Citizens, The 
Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities, 
etc.). Such groups can help 
the parents with their 
questions or difficulties in 
raising their child. They 
can also help parents find 
services they may need in 
the future . 

* Constantly stress the 
POSITIVE traits of the 

child. Point out what the 
child CAN do. Break down 
those skills the child can- 
not yet do into small enough 
steps so the parent sees 
continuous growth. 

* Help the parent form realis- 
tic expectations for the 
child. Development of long- 
term goals on the handi- 
capped child's ISP helps the 
parent see what the child 
can realistically be 
expected to do by the end of 
the year. Show them the 
steps that will be taken to 
reach each long-term goal. 
If the parent asks when the 
child will do things such as 
walk or talk, explain that 
you can't make an accurate 
prediction. Instead, the 
parent can look at where the 
child currently is in rela- 
tion to the skill and then 
examine the steps that must 

be mastered before the 
skills can be attained. 
Point out to the parent the 
need to work as partners in 
helping the child reach each 
goal . 
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* If parents are having a 
great deal of difficulty 
coping with the situation 
and if they express the 
need, then make a referral. 
Mental health clinics, 
school psychologists or 
advocacy groups often offer 
programs designed to help 
families develop healthy 
attitudes toward themselves 
and their handicapped child. 
This can provide parents 
with needed support. 

* Don't stop trying because 
the parent does not respond 
to your efforts. Keep show- 
ing that you care. 

* Admit to the parent your own 
questions, doubts or inabil- 
ities. This may strike a 
responsive chord in parents 
who have had the same doubts 
about themselves. No one 
really expects you to have 
all the answers — but you 
should know where to go for 
assistance . 

* Empathize with parents, 
recognize that they are 
dealing with a difficult 
situation, but don't pity 
them. Let them know you are 
both on the same side — the 
child's. 



WHAT DO I DO IP THE T.V. OR 
STEREO IS ON? 

Television, stereos, and 
radios, for better or worse, 
operate for hours on end in 

homes throughout the country. 
People have become so accustomed 
to the noise that it is no 
longer a serious distraction " 
for most activities. The noise 
can present a problem on the 
home visit, however. As many 
potential distractors as pos- 
sible should be eliminated so 



you can all concentrate on the 
tasks at hand. Here are some 
hints on how to turn off the 
T.V. tactfully. 

* Explain to the parents that 
children work and learn best 
in an environment that is as 
free of distraction as pos- 
sible. Ask if they would 
please turn the stereo 
(radio, T.V.) off for this 
reason. 

* Tell the parents that YOU 
work best with few distrac- 
tions and that you have lots 
of exciting activities plan- 
ned that you'd hate to have 
inte rrupted. 

* If someone else is watching 
the T.V., ask if you can 
work in another room. If 
you must work in that room 
with the T.V. on, then seat 
yourself so the parent and 

child have their backs to 
the set and make sure YOU 
don't watch it I 

* If you are coming at a time 
when the parent's favorite 
program is on, then ask if 
there is another time that 
would be more convenient. 
Give a choice of times, but 
make it clear that it is 
essential that you find a 
time when you can have full 
attention. 



WHAT DO I DO IP THERE IS NO 
PLACE TO WORK? 

It is preferable to have a 
table and chairs at which to 
work, but remember that the 
child's chair must be high enough 
so that objects on the table are 
within easy reach. You can 
easily modify an adult chair to 
raise a child by adding a box or 
a youth chair. You will also 
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need cleared floor space for some 
activities. If there is no 

obvious place to work or if the 
area is cluttered, consider the 
following strategies. 

* Explain that is is helpful 
if the child and parent have 

a special work place. This 
helps create a routine of 
doing the activities con* 
sistently in that place. 
Find a suitable work place 
with the parent's help. 
Tell the parent that a table 
and chairs provide a solid, 
comfortable surface for the 

child and a good place to do 
activities. You might 
assist the parent and child 
in clearing the designated 
area. 

* If there is no such area, 
you can bring a rug to use 
as your work area. You may 
either leave the rug for 

them to use during the week 
or take it with you for use 

at other homes. 



WHAT DO I DO ABOUT SIBLINGS? 

Imagine how special a child 
must feel to have an adult — 
complete with toys and fun 
activities — come to the house 
once a week. If your home 
visits are a success, you and 
mom and dad will be terrific 
reinforce rs for the child. 
Obviously other children in the 
home are going to want some of 
your time and attention too. 
Siblings may become so demanding 
of you during the home visit 
that you cannot achieve your 
objectives with the target 
child. You will need some 
strategies to help manage this 
situation. You will need to 
provide structure and also allow 
for some reinforcement and 
attention during the home visit. 



The following are some sugges- 
tions designed to help you con- 
trol the situation. 

* Bring extra activities for 
siblings. Bring things that 
they can do by themselves. 

A large ball, a busy box, 
stacking toys, blocks, etc. 
can keep a young child 
occupied. For older 
children you might consider 
bringing coloring books and 
crayons, paper and colored 
markers, puzzles, picture 
books, old magazines and 
scissors, tape recorded 
stories with books and 
recorder, cut and paste 
activities, simple board 
games, lacing cards, etc. 

* Bring a timer. Tell the 
sibling(s) that you will 
need time alone with the 
parent and Head Start child. 
Tell them that they need to 
play alone for awhile. Let 
them know that if they do 
this, they will be able to 
join in the activities later 
in the visit. Find a pri- 
vate work area for the 
sibling(s). Set the timer 
for 10 or 15 minutes 
(depending on the child's 
age and attention span) and 
tell the sibling(s) that 
when it goes off, they may 
come in and show you what 
they have done. You or the 
parent should reinforce the 
child for working alone and 
then reset the timer. Con- 
tinue in this manner until 
you have finished presenting 
all structured activities to 
the target child and parent. 
Be sure to reinforce the 
sibling(s) when appropriate 
with praise, hugs, stickers, 
tokens, new activities, etc. 

* After you have presented all 
structured activities to the 
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target child, set up in- 
formal activities in which 
all siblings can work and 
play together with you and 
the parents. Make a 
conscious effort to plan 
informal activities in which 
everyone can be involved. 
After one or two home 
visits, siblings will know 
that they will have a chance 
to participate too. This is 
an excellent opportunity to 
include teaching of sociali- 
zation tasks such as sharing 
and taking turns. It can 
also be a good time to dem- 
onstrate management techni- 
ques for the parent and to 
give the parent an opportun- 
ity to teach less structured 
activities. 



WHAT DO I DO ABOUT FRIENDS AND 
RELATIVES WHO DROP IN DURING THE 
VISIT? 

Having a home visitor come 
to the home can be an event that 
creates curiosity in others. 
Family friends and relatives may 
want to drop by to see what is 
happening. This can be very 
reinforcing to you, but if these 
unexpected visits occur fre- 
quently, they may interfere. 

Again, you will need to 
address this situation with 
consideration for the individual 
circumstances. The answer to 
the problem will depend upon 
the reason for and frequency of 
these unexpected visits. It 
will also depend upon how dis- 
tracting it really is. The 
following are some hints for 
dealing with unexpected 
visitors . 

* If this happens infrequently 
and the individuals do not 
disturb what you are doing, 
then you will probably need 



to say nothing. In fact, 
you can turn the situation 
to your advantage. Involve 
them in the informal activ- 
ities or let them entertain 
siblings as you and the 
parent and child work on the 
structured activities. 

* If it happens frequently and 
proves to be a distraction, 
talk to the parent when you 
are alone about the ways to 
ask callers to come back 
later. Help her decide on 
the actual words to say, 
like "Having visitors seems 
to be distracting for my 
child. If you'll come back 
later, I'll tell you all 
about what we did." Try 
role playing this situation 
if the parent seems particu- 
larly uncomfortable. 

* Try putting a sign on the 
door (with the parent's 
approval, of course). 
Simply say, "Our home 
visitor is here. Please 
come back at 1:00." 



WHAT DO I DO IP THERE IS NO ONE 
HOME? 

Since home -based programs 
are most effective when visits 
are made weekly, every effort 
should be made to see each 
family each week. You will find 
that if you establish and follow 
a permanent schedule, the 
families will usually be ready 
for your visit. You may, 
however, encounter occasional 
unreported absences. When no 
one answers your knock, consider 
using the following strategies. 

* Make it a rule that parents 
must call the office when 
they are going to miss a 
visit. Someone at the 
office should be responsible 
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for accepting phone calls 
and should keep a complete 
time schedule for each home 
visitor. When a family 
calls in, this person 
should immediately contact 
the home visitor to avoid an 

unnecessary trip to the 
home . 

Any time you arrive at the 
home for a scheduled home 
visit and find no one there, 
be sure to leave a note. 
State the time you arrived, 
leave a number where you can 
be reached, and ask the 
parent to call so you can 
reschedule the visit. 

Report the missed visit and 
surrounding circumstances in 
writing to your supervisor 
on the Home Visit Report. 
You should also call the 
office immediately to report 
the missed visit. The 
supervisor should keep an 
on-going attendance record 
for each family and home 
visitor. 

Establish an administrative 
policy to deal with ab- 
sences. After two consecu- 
tive missed visits the 
supervisor should contact 
the family by phone or in 
person to: a) determine the 
reasons for the missed 
visits, b) review the 
family's and home visitor's 
responsibilities in the 
home -based program, and c) 
agree on solutions to the 
problems. After three con- 
secutive missed home visits, 
the supervisor should visit 
the family and discuss the 
family's interest in contin- 
uing with the home -based 
program. If they choose to 
continue, an agreement on 
roles and responsibilities 
should be written and signed 



by both the supervisor and 
the family. 

* It is sometimes helpful to 
remind parents that you are 
coming. Call just before 
you leave for your visit, 
send a post card during the 
week to remind them when you 
will be there again, or post 
a colorful sign on the 
refrigerator stating the 
time and day of your 
scheduled visit. 



WHAT DO I DO IF THE PARENT 
LEAVES THE ROOM? 

Your home visits are designed 
to focus on both the parent and 
'-he child. Therefore, you can 
go your job ONLY if both are 
present and participating. You 
will need to make this clear 
from the beginning. If the 
parent does leave the room, 
consider the circumstances care- 
fully before you mention any- 
thing. 

* If the parent leaves infre- 
quently and for unavoidable 
reasons, then it is best to 
discontinue the activity 
until he or she returns. 
While you are waiting, amuse 
the child. As soon as the 
parent returns, explain that 
you're glad he or she is 
back and continue with what 
you were doing. 

* If the parent leaves fre- 
quently and for unavoidable 
reasons, then examine the 
situation. How could you 
work together to eliminate 
the reasons for leaving the 

. room? Discuss the problem 
and come to some compromise 
(for example, changing the 
time of the home visit, 
bringing activities for 
siblings, telling people who 
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call to call back, etc.). 
Explain why the parent must 
be the re . 

* If the parent's departure is 
frequent and for avoidable 
reasons, examine what YOU 
are doing. Are the activ- 
ities stimulating and appro- 
priate? Does the parent 

understand why you are doing 
them? Have you made the 
parent the focus of the 
visit or are you focusing on 
the child, leaving the 
parent out? Are you in- 
cluding the parent in plan- 
ning activities? Have you 
planned activities that will 
allow the parent and child 
to experience success? Have 
you allowed and encouraged 

the parent to take the lead 
in teaching as many activ- 
ities as appropriate? 

* When addressing the situa- 
tion, the direct approach is 
best. Tell parents they 
need to be there because the 
program cannot work without 
their active involvement. 
Tell them what progress you 
have seen in them and their 
children already, or point 
out the things they helped 
the children learn before 
you came. Tell them that as 
their skills increase they 
will be better able to help 
their children learn new 
things . 



WHAT DO I DO ABOUT LOST 
MATERIALS OR ACTIVITY CHARTS? 

You will find that most 
families will take care of the 
materials you bring to the home. 
But when you begin to experience 
losses, it can be a heavy drain 
on the budget and on your time. 
Here are some strategies that 
may save you money and worry. 



* One of the best ways to 

prevent lost materials is to 
find a special place in the 
home to keep all the items 
you take. You can take a 
suitable container on the 
first horn visit and 
decorate it as one of your 
planned activities. Ice 
cream barrels or sturdy 
cardboard boxes make good 
permanent storage areas for 
home visit materials. Help 
the family locate a place to 
keep the container, and many 
of your potential "missing 
items" problems will be 
s ol ve d . 

* If materials are consis- 
tently lost or broken in a 
particular home, try taking 

in only one commercial 
material at a time. When an 
item is returned, then take 
in a new item. In order to 
do this, you will need to 
rely heavily on homemade 
materials in carrying out 
many of your activities. 



* Monitor yourself 
Keep track of ma 
are left in the 
Home Visit Repor 
personal records 
sistent about as 

these materials 
after the family 
with them. 



carefully, 
te rials that 
home on the 
t or in your 

Be con- 
king that 

be returned 
is finished 



* Be sure to keep a record of 
all written activities taken 
to each home in case activ- 
ity charts are lost. The 
Home Visit Report can be 

used for this purpose. That 
way, you have a record of 
the activities that the 
parent and child worked on 
during the week. You can 
then determine if the child 
achieved the activity even 
though the written chart is 
not available. 
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* Let the parents know that 
you value the activity 
charts and the time you 
spent preparing them. This 
will increase the likelihood 
that parents will value them 
too. Reinforce them for 
returning the charts, 
especially if they look 
used. Remember that a 
dirty, crumpled, obviously 
used chart is better than a 
clean, white one that spent 

the week in a drawer. 



WHAT DO I DO ABOUT NON-READING 
PARENTS? 

You may run into an occa- 
sional parent who has little or 
no reading ability. This should 

not stop you, however, from 
preparing structured written 
activities. All parents can and 
do teach their children and it 
is our responsibility to help 
parents teach even though they 
are hindered by lack of reading 
skills. Some suggestions are 
given here for helping non- 
reading parents teach their 
children. 

* In teaching a non-reading 
parent to carry out activ- 
ities with a child, you will 
need to rely heavily on 
modeling. Be sure the 
parent observes exactly how 
an activity is to be taught 
and then has an opportunity 
to try it. Give feedback on 
the way the parent teaches 
the activity so changes can 
be made if necessary. 

* Discuss each activity in 
detail with the parent. 
Give ample opportunity for 
questions and make changes 
in the activity. Leave a 
written copy of the activity 
in the home for reference by 
any member of the family who 



may be able to read and help 
the parent. 

» Illustrate materials needed 
for each activity on the 
chart to cue the parent. 

* Consider tape recording 
specific directions for the 
parent as an aid during the 
week. 

* There are several ways to 
assist non-reading parents 
with record keeping during 
the week. One way is to 
label the recording chart 
with symbols instead of 
words. Some examples are: 

Objective: 

Will stand on one foot for 
4-8 seconds on request 3/3x. 




MTWTFSSM 
Days of week 
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Objective: 

Will set table with fork, 
knife, spoon, plate and 
cup when given verbal 
directions 3/3x. 




MTWTFSSM 
Days of week 



Objective: 

Will lace shoe when given 
a model 3/3x. 




You can also use an egg 
carton for record keeping pur- 
poses. Give the parent enough 
tokens for each trial for six 
days. If the child successfully 
completes the objective, a token 
goes in a red coded section. If 
the child needs correction, a 
token goes in the blue coded 
section. Each trial for each 
day during the week is recorded 
in this way. The home visitor 
records how well the child per- 
forms the activity when first 
presented and after practicing 

for one week. 

If you do nothing else, have 
the. parent X the chart each day 
the activity is worked on. 
Doing this will not give you 
information on how the child did 
each day, but you will know how 
often the activity was 
practiced. 



HOW DO I HELP THE PARENT WITH 
THE CHILD'S MISBEHAVIOR? 

Handling a child's misbe- 
havior can be a touchy situa- 
tion. We have all seen things 
done and perhaps done things 
ourselves that we know are not 
good behavior management techni- 
ques. It is easy to slip into 
negative patterns with children 
when we want them to act dif- 
ferently. Threatening, bribing, 

nagging and punishing often seem 
to be the fastest way to remedy 
a bad situation... and sometimes 

they are the only methods' 
parents know. These techniques 
should be discouraged. Listed 
here are some suggestions for 
helping the parent deal with 
jmisbehavior. 



1 

MTWTFSSM 
Days of week 
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* i'ou can aproach the subject 
of changing the parent's 
responses to their 
children's behavior by 
asking them if the methods 

they use seem to work. Ask 
them to look at a particular 
misbehavior in their child 
and the methods they have 
used to change it. Have 
them analyze how long the 
behavior has been occurring 
and whether the behavior 
seems to be increasing or 
decreasing. Then ask the 
parents to look at something 
that the child consistently 
does that they like. Ask 
them to analyze what they 
did to teach the child that 

positive behavior. This 
sequence can lead to a good 
discussion on behavior man- 
agement techniques. 

* The best way to help parents 
learn different behavior 
management techniques is to 
be a good model yourself. 
Show parents how reinforce- 
ment, ignoring of some be- 
haviors, consistency, and 
removing privileges can work 
with their children and 
explain the procedures when 
you use them. Tell them how 
each procedure works and 
what to expect if they try. 



and Exploring Parenting . You 
might ask the parent to read 
a chapter a week as an 
assignment and then discuss 
it during the Parent 
Education portion of the 

home visit. As a follow up, 
you can write an activity 
chart for the parent that is 
designed to practice a par- 
ticular technique for the 
child. 

* If you are working with 
several parents who want 
information on behavior 
management techniques, you 
might organize a discussion 
group on the topic. If you 
do not feel qualified to 
lead such a discussion or to 
teach behavior management 
principles, find a mental 
health consultant, a special 

educator, or a school 
psychologist who could lead 

such a group. 

* Discuss particular problems 
with a qualified member of 
your agency or community. 
Consider bringing this 
person on a visit to talk 
with the parent and/or 
observe the situation so 
that realistic recommenda- 
tions can be made. 



* An excellent way to examine 
and learn new management 
procedures is to refer the 

parent to some good re- 
sources on behavior manage- 
ment and parenting. Some 
particularly effective books 
that have been written on 
this subject for parents 

are: The Portage Parent 
Program, Living wi^Efi 
Children, Parents Are 
Teachers? the STEP Program, 
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PART III: 



FIRST AID FOR HOME 
VISITORS 



INFORMAL STAFFING 

Home, visiting can be a lone- 
ly job. You may not have much 
opportunity to talk with other 
home visitors since you are busy 
traveling from home to home. 
Being isolated from other home 
visitors also means you don't 
have the opportunity to discuss 
common concerns or problems. 
One effective way of improving 
this situation is to schedule 
weekly staff meetings. The 
available home visitors, super- 
visors, and the education co- 
ordinator should be included. 
The primary purpose of these 
staff meetings is to discuss 
problems that relate to home 
visiting and the families being 
se rved. 

The informal staffing pro- 
cedure is an effective means of 
discussing problems and select- 
ing possible solutions to them. 
The informal staffing log 
(Figure 2) is used as a record 
of the discussion. This log is 
passed to each home visitor at 
the beginning of the meeting. 
Anyone who has any questions to 
be discussed at the meeting 
fills in his or her name, child 
or family's name, and a brief 
description of the problem. 
There Is no limit to the number 
of questions a home visitor may 
list. 

The problems to be discussed 
can be anything related to home 
visiting, the home -based pro- 
gram, or families and children 
being served. No problem is too 
small or insignificant to be 
discussed. Examples of some 



concerns which home visitors may 
have are: 

* What can I do if the parent 
doesn't work with the child 
during the week? 

* How can I teach Jimmy to put 
his shoes on the correct 
foot? 

* How can I maintain Liz's 
attention during the home 
visit? 

* Ms. Jones would like infor- 
mation on becoming a nurse. 
Who do I contact? 



After each home visitor has 
had the opportunity to write 
questions, the group begins the 

discussion. Select a recorder 
from the group. This person 
reads a question and asks the 
home visitor if she or he would 
give some additional information 
about the situation including 
any solutions which have been 
tried. Discussion is then 
opened to the group. During the 
discussion the home visitor with 
the problem is to remain silent. 
Other home visitors may have had 
similar problems and found a 
solution. Component staff also 
may have ideas to offer. The 
recorder lists all of the pos- 
sible solutions as they are 
suggested. At the end of the 
discussion, the home visitor 
MUST select at least one of the 
alternatives she or he thinks 
might work. Th^.. solution 
selected must be tried during 
the next home visit. 

This is the key to the in- 
formal staffing procedure. Some 
action must be taken as a result 
of the discussion. After the 
home visitor has tried the idea, 
she or he reports the results 
back to the group. This is 
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PORTAGE PROJECT INFORMAL STAFFING LOG 



Staff in Attendance 



Recorder 
Date 



DATE 



to 
to 



HOME 
VISITOR 



FAMILY 



PROBLEM 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
* CHOSEN ONE 



FOLLOW-UP 
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usually done after two weeks to 
allow time to see if the idea 
was effective in solving the 
problem. 

If the problem was not 
solved there are two possibil- 
ities: (1) repeat the discussion 
and select another idea or (2) 
take an observer on the next 
home visit. This could be an- 
other home visitor, a supervispr 
or other resource person who may 
be able to offer other solutions 
after viewing the home visit. 
Be sure to obtain the parent's 
permission before having another 
person visit. If the problem 
cannot be solved within your own 
staff, use community resources 
to assist you and the family. 

The informal staffing pro- 
cedure should be the main 
activity of the staff meeting. 
Don't be so concerned with 
announcements and general infor- 
mation that there is limited 
time to discuss concerns re- 
lating to children and families. 
Remember, this may be the only 
opportunity you have to discuss 
common concerns with fellow home 
visitors. Additional staff 
meeting activities which could 
follow informal staffing 
include : 

* Sharing materials - A home 
visitor may have made a 
teaching material which 
should be shared with the 
group. Someone may have new 
ideas for using a familiar 
toy or material. 

* Speakers - 

- Specialists could share 
ideas for stimulating 
language development. 

- Staff from other agencies 
could discuss their pro- 
gram and how services 



between programs could be 
coordinated. 

- Qualified persons could be 
invited to discuss aspects 
of preschool education 
relevant to the home- 
based program. 

- Local kindergarten 
teachers or school person- 
nel could discuss expecta- 
tions of children entering 

. their classroom. 

- Films relating to child 
development or parenting 
could be presented. 

- Component coordinators 
could discuss activities 
which could be done during 
home visits. 

* Happy stories - End the 
meeting with everyone 
sharing something good that 
happened during the past 
week. It is easy to spend 
too much time concentrating 
on problems and forgetting 
the good things that happen. 

Staff meetings should be 
scheduled the same day each 
week. If there are center and 
home-based staff present at the 
meeting, time should be allowed 
for each group to discuss con- 
cerns related to each option. 
Each group could conduct their 
own informal staffing. 

The day scheduled for the 
staff meeting can also serve 
other purposes. Usually the 
informal staffing and other pro- 
gram business can be completed 
in half a day. The remainder of 
the day can provide time for the 
following activities: 

* Complete weekly reports of 
home visits. 
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* Plan activities for next 
week's visits. 

* Discuss each child's program 
in individual meetings with 
supervisor. 

* Reschedule missed visits. 

HINTS FOR HOME VISITORS 

Home visiting can bring out 
the disorganization in the best 
of us. There seems to be end- 
less materials to check out, 
check in, and keep track of; 
records to prepare, organize, 
and keep handy. And everything 
has to be kept mobile, at your 
fingertips, and usually in a 
very small space. The follow- 
ing are some tips that may save 
you some organizational head- 
aches. 

* Stay a week ahead in plan- 
ning structured written 

activities. Check to see if 
the activities are appro- 
priate during the informal 
activity time of the visit 
BEFORE you plan to present 
them. For example, you have 
referred to the assessment 
information and determined 
that the child is ready to 
be formally taught to name 
four colors. During the 
informal activity time on 
the visit before you plan to 
present this as a written 
activity, ask the child to 
name colors using objects 
around the house. If the 
child can already do this, 
then mark it as a learned 
skill on the assessment 
tool. You have thereby 
saved yourself writing an 
activity that the child can 

already do. 



* Keep a working folder for 
each child on your caseload. 



This folder should include: 
the child's developmental 
assessment, address, phone 
number and directions to the 
house, blank activity 
charts, blank home visit 
reports, planned home visit 
reports, planned activity 
charts, observations and 
notes, and the Family 
Assessment Plan. 

* Completed home visit reports 
and activity charts will 
probably be kept in the 
office for reference and 
monitoring purposes. 

* A metal or plastic file box 
for your working folders on 
children can be very help- 
ful. When visiting a 
family, however, be sure to 
take only that child's 
folder into the home. 

* Avoid bringing too many 
materials into the home. 
Bring just those items you 
will need for the planned 
activities and a few 
"extras" for emergency 

situations . 

* It is helpful if you have a 
basic kit of materials that 
can be used throughout the 
year. Special materials 
that are not included in the 
kit can be checked out from 
the office. Some sample 
items that might be included 
in a basic kit are: crayons, 
tape, ruler, stapler, 
drawing and construction 
paper, glue, scissors (both 
child and adult sizes), sets 
of action and object 
pictures, wooden puzzles, a 
can of stringing beads, pegs 
and a pegboard, sequence 
cards, picture card games, 
cubicle counting blocks, 
paints, pencils, magic 
markers, balls (two sizes), 
tape recorder, and puppets. 
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RECORDING YOUR HOME VISIT 



A recording must be kept of 
all the activities presented 
during each home visit. This 
record will help the home 
visitor monitor the child's 
progress and plan future activ- 
ities for the child and family. 

The record keeping system 
you develop for the home visit 
can be simple or complex. 
There is some basic information 
which must be recorded weekly 
and there is additional informa- 
tion which would be helpful in 
monitoring visits and planning 
future visits. Skill 
Development Section E - Home 
Visit Report provides 
instruction in the use of a 
comprehensive recording system. 



SKILL DEVELOPMENT SECTION A - COMPLETING A 
DEVELOPMENTAL CHECKLIST 



THE PORTAGE GUIDE TO EARLY EDUCATION 



Jordana D. Zeger 



The Portage Guide to Early Education consists of three parts: 
a developmental checklist, an instructor's manual, and a card 
file of activities. 




THE CHECKLIST 

The Portage Guide to Early Education Checklist is used to aid 
parents and home visitors in curriculum assessment and planning 
individual programs for preschool children. 

The checklist contains 580 development ally sequenced skill 
areas: socialization, language, self-help, cognition, and motor 
skills; plus an infant stimulation section that highlights birth 
to six months. 

THE MANUAL 

The Manual includes specific instructions on the use of the 

checklist as well as methods for developing and implementing 
curriculum goals. 
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THE CARD FILE 

The Card Pile consists of 560 activity cards which include 
suggested activities and materials, and correspond with the 
behaviors listed in the checklist. The activities on the cards 

were developed by Portage Project teaching staff and have all 
been used successfully with children. The bottom of the card 
usually contains space for you to add teaching ideas of your own, 
making this a valuable resource for you. This card file offers 
further clarification of items on the checklist. 

HOW TO COMPLETE THE CHECKLIST 

Each child in the program will have a checklist. Enter the 
child's name, date of birth, teacher's name, and program year on 

the cover. Each year the child is enrolled in the program record 
your information with a different color of ink. 

Porta* Fro**. CESA 12. Box M4. PorUfi, Witcomm 69N1, U5A, 



Portage Guide lb 



Early 
Education 

• ■ ■ - u ft .... i a » - - »- j HUMmA 




CHKKU/T 
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The information log, included at the beginning of the check- 
list, is for recording related information about the child. This 
page is to be used to gather pertinent information that' will 
assist you in planning for that specific child. The different 
types of information you may choose to record could be a schedule 
of special services, preferences of the child, parent contacts, 
or a record of the child's immunization, dental and doctor 
records. Use the information log to record data that will help 
you with your planning for that child and family. 

A detailed description of each column on the remaining pages 
in the checklist follows: 




1. Age Level : The first column on the checklist is age level, 
set at twelve month intervals during which the listed 
behaviors are normally acquired. However, the checklist is 

designed to be a curriculum planning tool and does not yield 
a developmental age. 
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2. 



Card Numbe r : The numbers in this column correspond to the 
activity cards in the card file. 



3. Behavior ; The skills listed on the checklist are based on 
normal growth and development patterns; yet no child, normal 
or with a handicapping condition, is likely to follow these 
sequences exactly. Children may skip some behaviors com- 
pletely, may learn behaviors out of sequence, or may need 

additional subgoals to achieve a behavior on the checklist. 
The important information derived from the checklist is what 
the child can and cannot do. 

4. Entry behavior ; This column is used to record whether or not 
the child can perform each skill. This information will help 

you and the parent plan activities for the child. 

5. Date achieved : This column is used to record the date that 
the child learns new behaviors. This provides the home 
visitor and parent with an ongoing record of the child's 
progress throughout the year. Do not alter the initial mark 
in "Entry" column, 

6. Comments ; Use this column to record informat... .1 which will 

assi3t you in planning activities. Comments may include 

materials used in teaching the skill, teaching techniques, 
emerging skills, activities being left in the home, etc. 
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How to Complete the Checklist 



1. Where to start. 

Start your assessment in the developmental area in which the 
child is strongest or has the greatest preference. Starting 
in the child's strongest area will provide you, the child, 
and the parent with an initial success. Begin assessing the 
items that are one year below the child's chronological age. 
For example, il the child is four years old, begin your 
assessment at the three year old level. If the child has a 
handicapping condition, go back two years. 

2. How to mark the items. 

Observe the child performing the behavior whenever possible 
or, if necessary, ask the parent. Then mark each item in the 
entry behavior column using one of the codes described below: 

* Mark a if the child can do the item consistently: 
usually in more than one situation, for more than one 
person. A ^/ indicates that the child needs no further 
work on the skill. 

* Mark an X if the child cannot do the item. Even if the 
child is beginning to do the skill but cannot yet complete 
it, mark an X. An X indicates the child will need some 
further work on the skill. 

* Mark a ? if you have not yet had an opportunity to observe 
or you are unsure of the child's performance and would 
like to retest. 

All question marks should be eliminated within the first six 
weeks so that only v/s and Xs remain. Mark s/s and Xs in pen 
since they represent a permanent record of the child's entry 
behavior. Mark ?s in pencil since they will be changed to a 
X within the first six weeks of the program. 
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How to get a baseline and a ceiling. 

Because the skills on the checklist are listed in develop- 
mental sequence, the child will usually learn lower numbered 
skills first. You can safely assume that the child has the 
skills necessary for learning a high level skill if there are 
at least ten consecutive s/'s. Therefore, your minimum 
number of consecutive v/ed items should be no less than 10. 
This is your baseline . After you get your baseline, continue 

marking items until you get at least 10 consecutive Xed or ?ed 
items. This is a signal for you to utop. This stopping 
point is called a ceiling. 
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Updating the checklist. 

Once you have completed your assessment, you should update 
the items weekly for an accurate record of what the child has 
accomplished. When you update the checklist you will do one 
or both of the following activities: 

* Mark the date each skill was achieved in the Date Achieved 
col umn. 

* Extend the ceiling of Xed items by checking the child's 
ability to perform the skills. 

This updating process is necessary to develop ongoing 
individualized weekly instructional goals. The example below 
illustrates the changes in a child's checklist over a two 
week period. 



motor 

















82 


Snips with SCiSSOiS 










83 


Jumps from height ol 8 inches 










84 


Kicks large ball when rolled to mm 


-X— 


U/ 13/13 






85 


Walks on tiploe 


-JL 








86 


Runs 10 Steps with coordiruiied aiier nating arm movement 










87 


Pedals tncycte live feet 










88 


Swings OA Swing when started m motion 










89 


Climbs up and slides down 4-6 tool slide 




b/ 1 /J} 






90 


Somerstulls forward 










91 


Walks up stairs, alternating feet 


L_X. 








92 


Marches 










95 


Catches ban with two hands 


X 








94 


traces templates 


v/ 








95 


Cuts along 8" straight ime wilhm V ol tine 


X 






4-5 


96 


Stands on one loot withov' 8>d 4-8 seconds 


X 




£ Mortal* 
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Runs changing direction 










98 


Walks balance beam 


V" 








99 


Jumps forward 10 times without lattmg 










100 


Jumps over siring 2 inches oH the Itoor 


-v 








101 


Jumps backward six times 










t02 


Bounces and catches large ban 










103 


Makes clay shapes put together with 2 to 3 parts 










104 


Cuts along curved Ime 


x~~ 








105 


Screws together threaded obiect 


s/ 








106 


Walks downstairs alternating feel 


K 

IX. 








10? 


Pedals InCyCie. turning Corners 






106 


Hops on one foot 5 successive iim« 







To review, your checklist should be filled out in the 
following manner, 

A. Start your assessment one year below the child's actual 
(chronological) age and begin marking items. (Two years for 
a child with a handicapping condition.) 

B. Assess items until you have a baseline of at least 10 con- 



tive items, go backwards in the checklist until you get a 
baseline. 

C. Continue assessing items after your baseline until you have a 
ceiling of at least 10 consecutive Xed or ?ed items. 

D. The initial assessment should be completed within the first 
six weeks of the program, changing ail ?s to v/s or Xs. 




If you do not get at least 10 consecu- 
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PRACTICE SECTION 



Which developmental area has been correctly assessed 
(cognitive or self-help)? Why? 

cognitive 



60 

Iff 
~6?~ 
63 



65 



66 



67 



68 



69 



Counts to lOobiectsm imitation 
ButKJs a bndqe *ith 3 biocvs .n initiation 
Maicnes spqupncpof ndiip»" ot nioo r »o» uw\u< 

r.-tpipci <.f,i,p<. <'l ronnpclP(t V AllC^P 1 - V\ \ m \\\ Wi 

Adds leg and-oi aim to incomplete miin 
Completes 6 piece pu/te without mai and error 
"Names objects as same and diiterenl 
Draws a sdua'e in imiljiion 
Names Ihree coin's on »pquest 



Names three shapes □ A and o 



Picks up specified numbPi ol objecK on ipqupsi 1 t Si 
Names tiveieiiu'es 



Copies manqie on request 
Recalls 4 obiecis seen m a p'du'p 



Names lime ol day associated wnh ariivmr** 



Repeats lamiliai rhymes 

Tells whether ob|ecl •« heavy or nqhi ttess ih,m one noimd iiillprpnn'i 
Teits wnal's missing when one ob|PCl is removed l»om .i qrotu» n' ihipn 

Names eighi colors _ 

Names penny mchel and dime 

Matches symbols Heiiers and number 

Teilscotor ot named objects 

Retells five main fans Irom slotv hejtd ,1 limp-. 

Orawsamanihpad |r u nk 4iimb«.i 

Sings live tines otsonq 

Builds pyramid of ' 0 blocks , n imitation 



Names tong and shon 



Vj&lfcftageGuldt- 



r 



r 

x 



cognitive 



Hi 


■ 












02 


Places objects behind, betide, nest to 










83 


Matches equal sets to simple of I io 10 objects 










84 


Names or points io missing part of pictured obiect 










85 


Counts by to* 1 lo 20 










66 


Names first, middle and list position 


> 






5-0 


bi 


Counts up to 20 items and tells how many 


X 








83 


Names 10 numerals 










89 

""'90' 


Names left andriQhf on self 


±. 

X 






Says letters of alphabet in order 








91 


Prints own first name 


X 








92 


Names five fetters of alphabet 


X 








93 


Arranges objects in sequence of width and length 










94 


Names capital tellers of alphabet 










95 


Puts numerals t to 10 in proper sequence 










90 


Names position of objects fust, second. Ihifd 










97 


Names tower case letters of alphabet 










98 


Matches capital to lower ease letters of alphabet 










99 


Points to named numerals 1 to 25 










100 


Copies diamond shape 










101 


Completes simple maie 










102 


Names days of week in order 










103 


Can add and subtract combinations to Ihree 










104 


Tells month and day of birthday 










105 


Sight reads 10 printed words 










106 


Predicts what happens neit 










107 


Points to hall and whole objects 










106 


Counts by role t to 100 









Vj&librtogeXwidt. 
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self-help 



mm 


■ 


■ 1 










28 


Sucks liquid worn glass of cup using stray* 




/ / * 
/ .' 
» / 
/ / 


, — 




29 


SCOOps with fork 







30 


OnCwS gno 5WSIJOW* uniy cuiuie 9UU9ia"ie» 


— 

■ — 

- 

- 

, 




31 


Df'tS hinds without help When given I0w6l 




32 


Asks 10 go 10 bathroom even »i loo late 10 avoxf acodpms 




33 


ConlfClS d'OOlinQ 


t 







Urinates o' defecates in polly thrpp tirres pp' wpp> whi""> placed tn"i» 




35 


Puis on shoes 




/ / 




36 


Brushes teeth m initiation 


' / 







37 


Takes oft Simple cloihmg thai has been unfastened 




/ 

/ / 






38 


Uses bathroom to' bowel movements onp dayi'mp acc'rteni pn wp*'k 


• •■ ■ 




39 


Gets dnnk Horn faucet without help" when stool or steps a»e provided 




40 


Washes hands and face usmg soap when aduil reguiaies water 




41 


Asks (o go to bathroom during day in lime 10 avoid acridr "is 


/" / 






42 


Places coat on hook placed at child s height 


V 
X 


/ / 






43 


Stays dry Owing naps 


J L 
1 1 

1 1 






44 

""45 ~ 


Avoids hazards such as sharp lumiiu'e corners open si<i"s 
Uses napkin when reminded 






46 


Stabs 'ood with fork a^d brings 10 moum 


t 1 




4/ 


Pours trom small pitcher 16 8 0/1 mlo qiass wlnoui help 
Unlasiens snaps on clothing 


1 / 






48 


1 1 _ 
/ / ;__ 
/ / 






49 


Washes own arms and legs whu? be»nq baihed 






50 


Pull on socks 




T4 


51 

"52" 
~ 53 


Puts on coat Sweater shut 
Finds Iron! o> clothing 
Feeds seif entire meal 




/ / 
/ /_ 
__/_ /_ 






54 


Dresses self with help on putiove' snirisand an 'asu^ers 


-9 


i / / 
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45 



65 



66 



Wipes nose when reminded 

Wakes up dry two mornings out ot se ven 

Males unnale m to>lel standing up 

inmates and completes dressmq and undiessmg eicrpt lastpniMs /5 ft * ol I'me 
Snaps or hooks clothing 



Blows nose when reminded 



Avoids common dangers t» e frozen glass) 

Puts coal on hanger and replaces hanger on low bar with instructions 

n.'-L^O 55r! w . .V^C--. G-iCI .Cl!J;..' , »j , uU.Vh1j 



Puis on mittens 



Unbuttons large buttons on bullOn hoa'd or jacket in.v j »n lahip 
Buttons large buttons on buTion boa'd or iackel placed on iab>e 



Puts on boots 



Cleans up spills getting own cloth 



Avoids poisons and an harmful substances 



Unbuttons own clothing 



Buttons own clothing 
Clears place ailabte 
Putsj'poe' lootmcatch 
Washes hands anrjiace 



3 



X 

y 

a ... 

X 



Uses correct uiens«is lor food 



Wakes from sleep during mght to uM roitei or stays dry an mqhl 



Wipes and blows nose 75% of the time when needed wihoul iiwnmdpis 
Bathes se" e*copi tor back t\ao and ears 
Uses Nn.le lor spreading soft loppings on loasl 



Buckles and un bucket be'i on d'ess o» bams and snips 



Oresses sell completely mciudmq an ironi fastenings except i<es 



x_ 
x 



X 

X ._ 
X 
X 



1 I 



' — 1 
I I 



_/ /_ 

"7 / 
'/ / 
/ 

/ ' / 



J _Z_ 

_r / 

"/ 7 

7 7 
... ^ 

/ /_ 
/ / 
/ 7 



» I V% Q-ftUr* t *mmim* W. H I Kfmj 1 1 
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2. Why is a baseline necessary? 




3. Why are the ^/ s and Xs marked in pen? 



S£ n 2?? a devel °P m ental age for a child using the Portage 

0x16 C KJL lSt « 



5. If the child can perform a skill, mark a 

If the child cannot perform a skill, mark a 



6. What do you do if you start assessing items one year below 
the child's chronological age and you only get 7 consecutive 
v/ed items? 




7. What do you do if you are not sure how to assess an item? 




With what item in the motor section would you begin your 
assessment for a child age 3? 4? 



motor 







H Hi H 




■■WW 


■ 




55 


WAS independently 




/ / 






56 


Creeps down stairs, feet first 




/ ./ 






57 


Seats self in smm chair 




/ / 






58 


Squats and returns to standing 




' / 






59 


Pushes and pulls loys while walking 




/ / 






60 


Uses rocking horse or rocking chair 


/ / 






61 


Walks upstairs with lid 




/ / 






62 


Bends at wltlt to pick up objects without lalhng 




/ / 






63 


Imitates circular motion 




' ' 




2-3 


M 


String* a Urge beads m two mnuies 










65 


Turns door knobs, handles, eic 










66 


Jumps m place with both feet 










67 


Walks backwards 










68 


Walks downstairs with aid 










69 


Throws ban io adult 5 leet away wiihout adult moving (eel 










70 


Builds tower of 5-6 blocks 










71 


Turns pages one at a lime 










72 


Unwraps small obieci 










73 


Folds paper m nail m imitation 










74 


Takes apart and puts together snap-together toy 










75 


Unscrews nesting toys 


— 








76 


Kicks large stationary ban 








77 


Rolls clay bails 








78 


Grasps pencil belween thumb and forefinger resting pencil on third finger 










79 


forward somersault wilh aid 










80 


Pounds 5 out o' 5 pegs 








34 


81 


Puts together 3 piece puttie or formboard 










motor 



mm 


B 












82 


Snips wuh scissors 










83 


Jumps from height of 8 inches 










64 


Kicks large bait when roiled to him 










85 


Walks on tiptoe 










86 


Runs 10 Steps with coordinated, alternating arm movement 








87 


Pedals tricycle live feel 










88 


Swings on swing when darted m motion 










89 


Climbs up and sttdes down 4 6 loot slide 










^90 


Somersaults forward 










91 


Walks up stairs, alternating teet 










92 


Marches 










93 


Catches bail with two hands 










94 


Traces templates 










" 95 


Cuts along 8" straight line within V or une 








4-5 


96 


Stands on one loot without aid 4 8 seconds 










97 


Runs changing direction 










98 


Walks balance beam 










99 


Jumps forward 10 times without tailing 










100 


Jumps over slrmg 2 inches oft the floor 










tot 


Jumps backward sn times 










10? 


Bounces and catches targe bait 










103 


Manes ciay shapes put together wuh ? to 3 parts 










104 


Culs along curved tme 










105 


Screws together threaded obiect 










106 


Walks downstairs alternating teet 










107 


Pedals tncycle, fuming comers 










toe 


Hops on one tool 5 successive time? 
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Which developmental area has been correctly assessed? 

Cognitive - there is a baseline of at least 10 ^/s and a 
ceiling of at least 10 Xs and ?s. 



Why is a baseline necessary? 

A baseline of at least 10 consecutive checks will assure 
you that the child could do all the behaviors that come 
before. This avoids having to assess each item starting 
at #1, yet safeguards against trying to build a more 
advanced skill on top of a sub-skill not yet learned. 

Why are the \/a and Xs marked in pen? 

They become a permanent record of what the child could 
and could not do when he or she entered the program. 



Can you get a developmental age for a child using the Portaee 
Checklist? 6 

No, the checklist is not a standardized instrument. It 
is a criterion-referenced tool which was developed to 
assist teachers and parents in curriculum planning for 
their children. It does not yeild a developmental age. 

If the child can perform a skill, mark a \/ 

If the child cannot perform a skill, mark a X . 



What do you do if you start assessing items one year below 
the child's chronological age and you only get 7 consecutive 
v/ed items? 

Go backwards in the checklist until you get at least 10 
consecutive checks. 



What do you do if you are not sure how to assess an item? 

It is helpful to look at the corresponding card in the 
card file for further clarification. 
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With what item in the motor section would you begin your 
assessment for a child age 3? 4? 

3 years old - Strings 4 large beads in 2 minutes 
(item #64) 



4 years old - Puts together 3 piece puzzle or formboard 
(item #bl) 
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Writing behavioral objectives and task analyzing 
objectives are two skills you will use to determine your 
weekly instructional objectives for the child. Instruc- 
tional objectives are the skills chosen for a child to 
learn in a one week teaching period. These objectives 
have been task analyzed, if necessary, and written as a 
complete behavioral objective. An activity to teach the 
instructional objective is developed and written up on an 
activity chart. This skill development section will focus 
on writing behavioral objectives, followed by skill devel- 
opment sections on task analysis and writing activity 
charts. Follow these three sections in sequence. 



SKILL DEVELOPMENT SECTION B - BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Behavioral objectives are specific statements, describing 
exactly what the learner will be able to do after a skill or 
behavior has been taught. Behavioral objectives do not determine 
what activity or teaching method you will use to teach the 
skill, they just state the end result. Here are some examples of 




complete behavioral objectives: 



John Boy will draw a square on request 4/4X. 

Erin will say "please" and "thank you" when appropriate 
without reminder 75% of the time. 

Mary Ellen will correctly tell her address on request 
4/4X. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walton will attend parent meetings at the 
center when sent a written reminder once a month. 

Jim Bob will hop on one foot 5 successive times when 
shown how 3/4X. 

Elizabeth will brush her teeth with reminders twice daily. 



Each behavioral objective has four parts: WHO , WHAT , 
AID , and HOW WELL. Let's take a look at each of these parts. 
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PART 1 

WHO refers to the person doing the learning. WHO is usually 
the child, but objectives can also be written for the parent. 
(For you too ! ) 

PART 2 

WHAT states the behavior the learner will perform. The WHAT 
must be observable and measurable. This means you must be able 
to see the learner do the behavior and be able to count the 
number of times it occurs. WHAT can also include additional 
information such as, how far, how many , how fast , how long , or 
unde r what condition . Here are some examples: 

Rhona will throw a 3 Inch ball 5 feet upon request 3/4X. 

Nicholas will hop backwards ten times when shown how 3/3X. 

Michael will sit for 5 minutes during storytime when reminded 
once a day. 

PART 3 

AID describes what assistance or help the child will be 
provided. It states the type and degree of aid the child will 
have while performing the skill. 

PART 4 

HOW WELL states how successfully the child must perform the 
skill to reach criteria. HOW WELL is usually written as a 
fraction. 
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Let's examine the WHAT, AID, and HOW WELL in more detail. 



WHAT 

The WHAT part of the behavioral objective states a specific, 

measurable, and observable action. It must be written clearly 

and precisely. Use action words such as: point to, write, jump, 

imitate, draw. These words describe actions that can be both 

seen and counted. Keep your statements positive; say exactly 

what you want, not what you don't want. Here is an example of a 

negative statement made positive : 

Negative: Ben will stop running into the street without 
looking. 

Positive: Ben will look both ways before crossing the 
s tree t. 

The WHAT must be written in clear concise terms so it will be 

easily understood by the parent or any other person that might be 

working with the child. Use as few words as possible. See how 

the example below has been changed to be read and understood with 

greater ease. 

"Marty will be able to identify red by naming it" 
has been changed to "Marty will name red." 

The WHAT in the examples below has been underlined. 

JoAnn will drink an & oz. glass of milk during lunch time when 
reminded once each day. 

Eric will repeat a 2-line f Inge rplay in imitation 2/2X. 

Carl will kick a large bal l rolled to him when asked 3/4. 

Natalia will sit for 5. minutes during story time with one 
reminder once a day. 

Ms. Young will voluntee r during cluste r when sent 
a written notice once a montn. 
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AID 

AID states the help the child will have to do the WHAT part 

of the behavior. We use many different types of aid with 

children. Imagine you are working with a child who is just 

learning to put together an interlocking four-piece puzzle. As 

the child unsuccessfully attempts to place the pieces of the 

puzzle together, what ideas occur to you in helping that child? 

Would you allow the child to attempt the puzzle on her own? 
(with no aid) 

Would you talk the child through the activity, instructing 
her to turn the pieces in different directions or to 
try a different piece? (verbal aid) 

Would you show the child how to do it first then have her 
try it? (visual aid) 

Would you place your hand on the child's and guide it? 
(physical aid) 



The different types of aids we use fall into five categories. 

1. Physical 

2. Visual 

3. Verbal 

4. When asked 

5. Independently 



It is important to always state an aid, even when there is no 

aid (as in #4 and #5). This will prevent someone from assuming 

what type of aid is needed. Here are some examples of the way 

each type of aid may be stated. 

Physical 

when mom guides hands 

when handrail is used 

when wrist is guided 

when hands are placed around object 

when waist is held 
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Visual 



when shown 

when given model to copy 
when given dots to trace 

Ve rbal 

when told how 

when given Instructions 

When Asked 

when asked 
upon request 
no aid 

without help 
when told 

I ndependently 

Independently 
spontaneously 

The aid "Independently" Is most often used In objectives 
written In the self-help or socialization areas, such a3 "will 
use bathroom independently" or "wni say please and thank you 
Independently." Remember, the ax*i wast be specific. State the 
exact aid, "when hand Is held" not just "with physical aid." 

The AID In the examples below has been circled. 

JoAnn will drink an b oz. glass of milk during lujpchtime 
(^when reminded^ once each day. 

Eric will repeat a 2-1 ine f Inge rplay fin Imi tation) 
2/2X. 



Carl will kick a large ball rolled to him (when asked) 
3/4. v y 



Natalia will sit for 5. minutes during storytime (with , one 
reminde r) once a day. 



Ms. Yo ung will volunteer during cluster/ when sent a written 
notice^ once a month. 
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HOW WELL 



HOW WELL states with what degree of success the learner must 

perform the skill on a given number of trials. The HOW WELL part 
of the behavioral objective can be expressed in three ways: 

1. fractions 

2. percentages 

3. words 

Use fractions whenever possible. Fractions make it easier 
for you and the parent to determine if the child has successfully 
reached criteria or not. It is also easier to understand how 
often the activity will be done and how to record. Use per- 
centages when the number of times the child will perform the 
behavior cannot be controlled, such as how often a child will use 
the bathroom or blow his nose. Words are most often used in 
objectives that are written for a parent. 

Let's look at the three different ways that the HOW WELL can 
be written. 

1. Fractions - the fraction is written placing the number of 

successful tries on top of the number of trials given. 

Examples: Lou will count to 8 in imitation 3/3 times. 

The 3/3 means Lou will be given three trials 
(bottom number) and must be successful on all 
three tries (top number) to meet criteria. 

Hilda will walk the balance board for 5 feet when 
shown 3/4 times. 

Again, the bottom number (4) is how many times 
Hilda will be asked to perform the behavior and 
the top number (3) is how many times Hilda must be 
successful to accomplish the objective. 
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You will determine how many times the child must perform the 
behavior and how many times the child must be successful to 
achieve criteriat Remember, the purpose for establishing 
criteria is to determine if the child has learned the skill 
and is now ready to learn a more advanced one. Be realistic 
when you set the number of trials. Would it be fair to ask a 
child to write her/his name 50/50 times in order to prove to 
you she/he knows it? Of course not. Probably 2/2 or 3/3 
would be enough times for you to tell if the child has 
mastered the skill and is ready to move on to a more advanced 
one. A general rule of thumb is to write cognitive and 
language skills with the top and bottom numbers the same 
(2/2, 4/4, etc). If the child errs in skill areas such as 
counting or naming, it will 'only frustrate the child and 
parent to try to build a more advanced skill on top of this 
partially learned one. In other areas, such as motor, 
socialization, and self-help, allow more room for error. A 
child might lose her/his balance walking a balance beam on 
the fourth try, but still have mastered the skill and is ready 
to learn a more advanced one. Remember, the purpose of the 
criterion is to give you the necessary information to 
determine if the child has indeed mastered a skill and is 
ready to move on to a new skill. 

Percentages - use percentages with behaviors in the social- 
ization and self-help areas in which the number of trials 
cannot be predetermined. Measuring a child's success is 
difficult using percentages. Be careful to use percentages 
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only in skills where a fraction is not possible. For 
example, "Sue will use the bathroom without reminders 100 # of 

t 4 

the time." We use a percentage in this situation because we 
cannot predetermine or control how many times Sue will need 
to use the bathroom. Yet the number of times the behavior 
occurs can be easily counted. 

3. Words - the third way to write the HOW WELL is with words. 
This way is used most often in behavioral objectives written 
for a parent. For example; "Mr. Rite will cook a hot 
nutritious meal daily " or "Ms. Isgar will call the clinic for 
an appointment whe ne ve r necessary . " 

In summary, remember, the HOW WELL should determine if the 
child has learned the skill well enough that it has become a part 
of their repertoire and she/he is ready to learn a more advanced 
skill. Don't forget to use fractions whenever possible. 

The HOW WELL in the objectives below has been boxed. 

JoAnn will drink an b oz. glass of milk during lunchtime/ when 
remindefo lonce each aay.'f v " 



Eric will repeat a 2-1 ine f inge rplay(in imitation) 2/2X. 



Carl will kick a large ball rolled to hlm fwhen asked) 

37^71 ^ y 



Natalia will sit for b minutes durin g story time (with on e 
reminde tj ionce a day. 



Ms. Young will volunteer during cluster(when sent a written 
notlce)[once a month. ' 
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PRACTICE SECTION 

1. Put a mark in front of the phrases in which the "WHAT" 
portion is appropriate to use in a behavioral objective. 

Will listen to a story during story time for five 

minutes 

Will print the first letter of her name 

Will attend to a three part related direction 

Will identify a triangle, square and circle 

Will cut along a curved line within 1/2" of the line 

Will enjoy singing simple 4 to 5 line songs 

Will develop a good attitude toward teacher 

Will recognize his name 

Will make an appointment with Dr. Smith 

2. Circle the aid in these statements. 

a. Barbara will name circle and triangle when given initial 
consonant cues 4/4 times each. 

b. Troy will walk a balance beam for 5 feet when teacher 
holds both hands 3/4 times. 

c. Nancy will button 5 buttons on her sweater on herself 
when asked 3/3 times. 

d. Kyle will spread peanut butter on cracker when shown 
4/4X. 

e. Joey will draw a circle in imitation 3/3X. 

f. Laurie will set the table with knives, forks, spoons, 
plates and glasses upon request 4/4X. 

3. Complete these objectives by adding an "AID" 

a. Esmeralda will place circle, square and triangle in a 
formboard _____ 2/2X each. 



b. Rapunzal will walk up 10 steps alternating feet 

_________ 3/4X. 



c. Pointdexter will keep his hands in his lap during group 
time V5 days. 

d. Moxie will point to 10 animal pictures when shown picture 
cards , 10/10 pictures. 

e. Fennimore will snap eight snaps on his jacket 
3/3X. 



Determine what part of the behavioral objective is missing 
and then fill in an appropriate response. 

a. Trapper will open a 1/2 pint milk carton 
100 # of the time. 

b. Margaret will build a pyramid of 10 blocks in imitation 



c. B.J. will stand on one foot for ^ to b seconds 
k/k. 

d. Radar independently during 

story time UQ% of the time. 

e. Hawkeye when shown how V^X. 

f. KLinger will dress himself completely in male clothes 

' once each day for five consecutive days. 

g. Charles will march in time to music 

3/3x. 

h. Prank when teacher guides 

his hand 3/4X. 

i. The cook will serve nutritious meals (including the basic 
four) when given recipes to follow . 

These objectives have at least one thing wrong with them. 
Find and correct it. 

a. Bert will identify circle, square and triangle on request 
3/3X. 

b. Ernie will play in his own yard 6/7 days. 

c. Grove r will write his name when asked 1/2X. 

d. Cookie Monster will walk for 6' on a balance beam raised 
3" when given physical aid 3/4X. 

e. Count will recognize the numerals 1 to 10 when given a 
model each time 3/3X. 
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f. Oscar will name colors when given initial sound cues 
1/1X. 

g. Miss Piggy will not hit Kermit during opening time 5/5 
days. 

h. Kermit will be able to recognize his name by pointing to 
it when shown once 3/4X. 

i. Big Bird will dress himself completely including all 
fastenings except ties whenever necessary. 

j. Pozzy bear will use contractions can't, don't, won't when 
given verbal aid 2/2X each. 



6. Write a complete behavioral objective for each area. 



a. MOTOR 



b. NUTRITION 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



d. SELF-HELP 



e . HEALTH 




ANSWERS 
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1. Put a mark in front of the phrases in which the "WHAT" 
portion is appropriate to use in a behavioral objective. 

Will listen to a story during story time for five 

minutes 

X Will print the first letter of her name 

Will attend to a three part related direction 

Will identify a triangle, square and circle 

X Will cut along a curved line within 1/2" of the line 

Will enjoy singing simple 4 to ij line songs 

Will develop a good attitude toward teacher 

Will recognize his name 



_X Will make an appointment with Dr. Smith 



2. Circle the aid in these statements. 



a. Barbara will na me circle and triangle (when given initial 
consonant cuesj 4/4 times each. 

b. Troy will walk a balance beam for 5 feet /when teacher 
hold s both hands) 3/4 times. 

c. Nancy will button t> buttons on her sweater on herself 
^when asked j3/3 times. 

d. Kyle will spread peanut butter on cracker (when shown} 
4/4X. > ^ 



e. Joey will draw a circle ( Tn imitation^ / 3X. 

f. Laurie will set the table with k nives, forks, spoons, 
plates and glasses ^upon requesj^ ) 4/4X. 

3. Complete these objectives by POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

adding an "AID" 

a. Esmeralda will place when shown, when asked, 

circle, square and triangle when hand is guided 

in a formboard 

2/2X each. 
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b. Rapunzal will walk up 10 
steps alternating feet 
, 3/4X. 



in imitation, when 

handrail is used, when 
told how 



c. Pointdexter will keep his 
hands in his lap during 

group time 

4/5 days. 

d. Moxie will point to 10 
animal pictures when shown 

picture cards 

10/10 pictures. 

e. Pennimore will snap eight 
snaps on his jacket 

3/3X. 



when reminded once, 
independently, when shown 



in imitation, upon 
request, when hand is 
guided 



when told how, upon 
request, independently 



Determine what part of the behavioral objective is missing 
and then fill in an appropriate response. 



MISSING PART 

a. Trapper will open a 1/2 AID 
pint milk carton 

100 £ of the time. 

b. Margaret will build a HOW WELL 
pyramid of 10 blocks in 
imitation 



POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

when shown, on 
request, when 
hands are guided 

3/4X, 5/5X 



B.J. will stand on one 
foot for 1 to U seconds 

4/4. 



AID 



when hand is 
held, when 
shown 



d. Radar 



independently during 
story time b0# of the 
time . 



WHAT 



will sit with 
his hands in his 
lap 



e . 



f . 



g. 



Hawkeye 

when shown how 



WW. 



Klinger will dress 
himself completely 
in male clothes 

once each 

day for five 
consecutive days. 



Charles 
in time 



will march 
to music 
3/3X 



WHAT 
AID 



AID 



will skip for 
five feet 

when shown, when 
asked 



in imitation, 
when instructed 
how 
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h. 



Prank will WHAT draw a square, 

when teacher guides write his name 

his hands 3/4X. 



i. The cook will serve HOW WELL daily 

nutritious meals 
(including the 
basic four) when 
given recipes to 
follow • 



These objectives have at least one thing wrong with them. 
Find and correct it. 

a. Bert will IDENTIFY circle, square and triangle on request 
3/3X. (Be specific, use words such as point to, match, 
name . ) 

b. Ernie will play in his own yard 6/7 days. (AID is missing.) 

c. Grover will write his name when asked 1/2X. (The HOW WELL 
is not realistic. If a child could only pass criteria on 
one out of two tries it would not provide you with 
enough information to determine if the child has gained 
the skill. ) 

d. Cookie Monster will walk for 6' on a balance beam raised 
3" when GIVEN PHYSICAL AID 3/4X. (Describe the AID such 
as "when hand is held.") 

e. Count will RECOGNIZE the numerals 1 to 10 when given a 
model each time 3/3X. (Same as in answer a.) 

f. Oscar will name colors when given initial sound cues 
1/1X. (List the actual colors that will be learned.) 

g. Miss Piggy will not hit Kermit during opening time 5/5 
days. (This is negative. State what you want the child 
to do, not what you do not want her to do. Should read 
"Miss Piggy will keep her hands on her lap during 
storytime when reminded 5/5 days.") 

h. Kermit will be able to recognize his name by pointing to 
it when shown once 3/4X. (Too many words. "Kermit will 
point to his name when shown once 3/4X" is more to the 
point. ) 

i. Big Bird will dress himself completely including all 
fastenings except ties whenever necessary. (AID is 
missing. ) 

j. Pozzy bear will use contractions can't, don't, won't when 
given physical aid 2/2X each. (Describe the AID such as 
initial sound cue, in imitation, etc.) 
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Write a complete behavioral objective for each area. 



a. MOTOR 

b. NUTRITION 

c. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

d. SELF-HELP 

e . HEALTH 



SELF-CHECK YOUR ANSWERS. 

Read through each objective 

and number the four parts 
of the behavioral objective 
by placing a #1 above the 
WHO, #2 above the WHAT, 
#3 above the AID and a #4 
above the HOW WELL. Check 
to see if your statements 
are clear and concise. 



SKILL DEVELOPMENT SECTION C - TASK ANALYSIS 



Task Analysis is the process of breaking down a skill into 
smaller steps. The purpose of this process is twofold; to target 
an appropriate step in the task analysis process for each child 
each week and to determine correction procedures. The first 
purpose, to target a step which the child would be able to learn 
during a one week instructional period, is. important in that 
children learn at different rates. For some, a skill must be 
broken down into many steps; for others only a few. Depending on 
the individual child and her or his present skill level, you can 
pinpoint any step in the task analysis as the place to start the 
teaching process. If you want a child to learn to print her name 
on lined paper here is an example of how this skill might be 
broken Into small steps. 

1. Goal: prints own name on lined paper upon request 

2. prints own name on unlined paper when given dots to trace 

3. prints own name on unlined paper when hand is guided 

4. traces each letter of her name when dots and arrows are 
provided 

5. traces the letter J when model is provided 

6. draws a square when given verbal direction 

7. draws a square when given a template 
ti. draws a circle when asked 

9. draws a circle when hand is held 

10. draws open ended circles when asked 

11. Present skill level: draws horizontal and vertical lines 



in imitation 
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This list is not complete nor does it reflect a standard 
procedure in teaching a child to print her/his name. This 
example shows one of many ways to break down this skill. At 
present, the child can do the very last skill, draw horizontal 
and vertical lines in imitation. Once the skill is broken down 
into many steps, start at the child's present skill level and 
move up the steps until you target a skill that you think the 
child could learn in a one week period. Let's say you decide it 
will be skill b (draws a circle when asked). Then this week you 
and the parent plan an activity to accomplish this behavior. 
Once this skill has been accomplished and generalized, you and 

the parent can select another step from the task analysis for the 
child to learn. At any point in the progression to the goal, 
skills may need to be broken down even further, into smaller 
steps with additional aid. For some children this process might 
take longer to learn this skill than for others, but breaking 
down skills and targeting appropriate subskills for each child 
allows her/him to achieve success weekly. 

The second purpose of the task analysis process is to deter- 
mine correction procedures to be used in the teaching process. 
Correction procedures provide the parent with a positive approach 
to teaching the skill. They are the steps between the targeted 
skill for the upcoming week (draws circle when asked) and the 
child's present skill level (draws horizontal and vertical lines 
in imitation). In the example these steps would be numbers 9 
and 10 (draws a circle when hand is held, draws open ended 
circles when asked). Correction procedures would also include 
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changing the aid in the skill, such as "draws a circle when 
shown" or "when given dots to trace." 



Learning the process of breaking down a skill is simple and 
fun. At first, writing the task analysis of a skill may feel 

awkward and lengthy, but the process will eventually be done in 
your head. You will want to teach parents the process of task 
analysis so they learn that when their child is unable to do a 
particular skill it must be broken down into smaller skills. 

Here are some further examples of task analysis: 
Goal: WILL DRAW A SQUARE UPON REQUEST V5X 

will draw a square with verbal directions V5X 

will draw a square by connecting dots V5X 

will trace a square upon request V5X 

will draw a square when hand is guided V5X 

Goal: WILL NAME POSITION OP OBJECTS AS "IN, ON, UNDER" UPON 
REQUEST V4X 

will name position of object when told once V4X 
will name position of object in imitation V4X 
will place objects "in, on, under" upon request V4X 
will place objects "in, on, under" when shown once V4X 
will place objects "in, on, under" in imitation V4X 
will place self "in, on, under" upon request V4X 
will place self "in, on, under" in imitation V4X 
Goal: WILL STACK FIVS 1" BLOCKS WITHOUT AID 3/3X 

will stack four 1" blocks when given verbal directions 3/3X 
will stack three 3" blocks wtan shown how 3/3X 




will stack five 3" cans when hands are guided 3/3X 

will stack two boxes when shown how 3/3X 

Goal: WILL COMPLETE SIX PIECE PUZZLE UPON REQUEST WITHIN 
2 MINUTES 3/3X 

will complete six piece puzzle with verbal instructions 
within 4 minutes 3/3X 

will complete four piece puzzle when shown how 3/3X 
will complete' 2 piece puzzle when hand is guided 3/3X 

will complete 2 piece formboard within 3 minutes when shown 
once 3/3X 

Now that you have read several examples, let's examine the 
technique you will use to do task analysis. You will recall 
there are four parts to a behavioral objective (WHO, WHAT, AID, 
HOW WELL). Task analysis involves breaking down the "WHAT" and 
the "AID" part of a behavioral objective. 

Changing the WHAT 
Changing the WHAT involves a change in the behavior or the 
conditions. For example, naming: skills require the prerequisite 
skills of pointing and matching . The following is a task 
analysis of naming colors; observe the three changes in the 
behavior. 

Jimmy will match red 

Jimmy will match red and blue 

Jimmy will match red, blue, and yellow 

Jimmy will point to red 

Jimmy will point to red and blue 

Jimmy will point to red, blue, and yellow 
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Jimmy will name red 

Jimmy will name red and blue 

Jimmy will name red, blue, and yellow 



Conditions can also change, such as: "will throw a small ball 
to an adult 5 feet away" can be changed to "will throw a large 
ball to an adult 2 feet way." 



The other part of the behavioral objective that could be 
changed is the aid. Let's review the AID part of the behavioral 
objective. We are going to look at aids for "doing" skills and 
for "naming" skills. There is a hierarchy of aids from most to 
least. 



Changing the AID 



AIDS 




Most 



Doing skills 



Naming skills 



Physical 



Visual. 



Ve rbal 



Ve rbal 

modelled each time 
modelled once 
given a choice of two 
initial sound cue 



Upon request 



Upon request 



Independently 



Independently 



Least 
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Physical Aid 

The most amount of aid you can give a child is physical aid 
which involves physical contact with the child. When given in a 

particular task it can be gradually decreased as in the following 
example : 

DRINKS PROM A CUP 

parent holds and directs cup 

parent guides child's hands on cup 

child holds cup, parent directs from wrist 

child holds cup, parent directs from forearm 

Here are some further examples of physical aids: 
when hand is held 
when handrail is used 
when wrist is guided 



Visual aid 

As the name implies, visual aid provides cues which the child 

can see. Visual aid, as with physical aid, can be gradually 

decreased. Here is an example: 

COMPLETES 6 PIECE PUZZLE 

show the child each time where each piece goes 
show the child once where all the pieces go 
point to where each piece goes 

Some additional visual aids commonly used are: 
with dots to trace 
when shown each time 
when model is provided 
when shown once 
when demonstrated 



Ve rbal aid 

The third type of aid is verbal aid such as giving the child 
instructions, or giving initial sound cues. Verbal cues can be 
used in both doing and naming skills. The following are examples 
of verbal aids which would be used in teaching a doing skill and 
a naming skill. 
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Doing skill 



Naming skill 



NAMES THREE COLORS 

- when modelled once 

- given a choice of two 

- with initial sound cue 

- upon request 

Summary 

* Use task analysis to plan a sequence of skills which 
progressively moves the child closer to the desired goal by 
changing the behavior and/or the aid in the objective. 

* Select a skill in this sequence which the child can learn in 
a one we^k teaching period. 




CUTS OUT 2 INCH CIRCLE 
WITH SCISSORS 

- when given verbal 

cues such as "watch the 
line, turn the paper, etc." 

- when given verbal directions 
"stay on the line" 




PRACTICE SECTION 



1. List at least four different ways you can make the following 
skills easier, changing both the WHAT and AID. 



WHAT 

a. will count 5 objects 
1. 
2. 



I: 



b. will follow a 3-step unrelated 
direction within 1 minute 

1. 
2. 

3. 



AID 

upon request 



upon request 



upon request 



when instructed how 



with initial sound 
cue 



c. will use three class names 

1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

d. will put on pants 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

e. will name long and short 
1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

2. Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (#1) to hardest for the child (#6). 

will walk backward heel to toe on a balance beam 

raised 3 inches 

will walk backward heel to toe on 6 inch wide line 

will walk forward heel to tow on 6 inch wide line 

will walk backward heel to toe on balance beam on 

floor 



will walk backward heel to toe between tapes spaced 
1 foot apart 

will walk forward heel to toe 
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3. Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (#1) to hardest for the child (#6). 

will walk upstairs alternating feet when handrail is 

used and child is shown how 

will walk upstairs alternating feet without aid 

will walk upstairs alternating feet when handrail is 

used and feet are guided 

will walk upstairs alternating feet without handrail 

and when shown how 

will walk upstairs alternating feet when handrail is 

used and child is given verbal directions 

will walk upstairs alternating feet without handrail 

and child follows footprints 

4. Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (#1) to hardest for the child (#8). 

„ will print her name when given dashes to trace 3/3X 

will print her name when given a template 3/3X 

will print her name when given dots to trace 3/3X 

will print her name Independently 3/3X 

will print her name when given a model to copy 3/3X 

will print her name when given a model to trace 3/3X 

will print her name when her hand is guided 3/3X 



will print her name when given verbal directions 3/3X 

5. cut along dotted lines on page 10. Place the strips so they 
follow a sequence of hardest for the child (top) to easiest 
for the child (bottom). When you have completed the 
sequence, tape the pieces together and turn it over for a 
self-correcting picture. 




will name blue with initial sound cue 



will match red when asked 



will point to red upon request 



will point to red, blue, and green upon request 



will name the colors red, blue, and green upon request 



will match red, blue, and green when asked 



will name red with a model each time 



Will match red, blue and green when shown 



will name red, blue, and green when given a model once 



will name red, blue, and green when given initial sound cue 



will name the colors red and blue upon request 
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List at least four different ways you can make the following 
skills easier, changing both the WHAT and AID. 



5 



WHAT 
a. will count 

1. 4 objects 

2. 3 objects 

3. hand you 2 

4. hand you 1 



d. 



e . 



objects 



objects 
object 



b. will follow a 3-step unrelated 
direction within 1 minute 

1. 2-step unrelated (no time) 

2. 2-step related 

3. 2-step related 

4. 1-step 

c. will use three class names 



1. use two class 

2. use one class 

3. match picture 
in class 

4. sort pictures 



names 
names 

with others 
by class 



will put on pants 

1. put on pants 

2. put on pants 

3. pull pants up from ankles 

4. pulJ pants up from knees 

will name long and short 

1. name long 

2. name short 

3. point to long and short 

4. matches long and short 



AID 

upon request 
in imitation 
upon request 
in imitation 
upon request 

upon request 

when shown once 
upon request 
when shown once 
upon request 

upon request 
in imitation 
upon request 
upon request 

when shown 

when instructed how 
in imitation 
as mom guides hands 
when shown 
upon request 

with initial sound cue 
in imitation 
in imitation 
when hand is guided 
when asked 



Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (01) to hardest for the child (#6). 

6 will walk backward heel to toe on a balance beam 
raised 3 inches 

4 will walk backward heel to toe on 6 inch wide line 



2 will walk forward heel to toe on 6 inch wide line 



£ will walk backward heel to toe on balance beam on 

floor 

3 will walk backward heel to toe between tape spaced 

1 foot apart 

1 will walk forward heel to toe 
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Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (#1) to hardest for the child (#6). 

2 will walk upstairs alee mating feet when handrail is 
used and child is shown how 

6 will walk upstairs alternating feet without aid 

1 will walk upstairs alternating feet when handrail is 
used and feet are guided 

5 will walk upstairs alternating feet without handrail 
and when shown 

3 will walk upstairs alternating feet when handrail is 
used and child is given verbal directions 

4 will walk upstairs alternating feet without handrail 
and child follows footprints 



Number the skills so they follow a sequence of easiest for 
the child (#1) to hardest for the child (#b). 



4 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given dashes to trace 3/3X 


2 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given a template 3/3X 


5 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given dots to trace 3/3X 


a 


will 


print 


her 


name 


independently 3/3X 


6 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given a model to copy 3/3X 


3 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given a model to trace 3/3X 


1 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


her hand is guided 3/3X 


7 


will 


print 


her 


name 


when 


given verbal directions 3/3X 



SKILL DEVELOPMENT SECTION D - ACTIVITY CHARTS 

Activity charts are written plans that are prepared weekly 
and left with the parent. These plans outline for the parent 
exactly what skill will be taught including instructions for 
teaching the activity. Initially, activity charts are written by 
the home visitor. In time, some parents will learn to write 
their own. Although all parents will be involved in the planning 
of activity charts and gradually assume more responsibility in 

choosing skills and planning activities, it is not realistic to 
assume that every parent will have the ability or interest in 
learning to write their own activity charts. 

You will prepare three activity charts for each family every 
week. The planning of the activity chart is partially done 
during the third part of the home visit - Parent Education 
Activities. Parents will assist you in this process by helping 
to choose developmental areas and skills, brainstorming 
activities to teach the selected skills, developing materials for 
activities, etc. Involving parents in this process not only 
increases their ability to select appropriate skills to teach and 
to learn effective teaching techniques, it also increases the 
probability that they will follow through on the activities they 
helped planned. Eventually, you may be able to turn over the 
whole process of preparing the activity charts to some parents. 

The skills selected to be taught during the upcoming week 
will be written out on activity charts. The activity chart will 
provide the parent with the necessary information to teach the 
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skill during the week. Therefore, the activity chart must 
contain enough information for the parent to teach the skill 
successfully. Here is an example of a completed activity chart. 



CREDIT i 



-HO 



ACTIVITY CHART 
Child's Name _ 

Anne* 

Parent's Name 

Home Visitor's H£ 
week 



! visitor's Name _ 
of lOfty 



Sherrr 



what to Teach: 



Ann bill mme> 
missing paAs cf 
pictured object* 
O/hqigtiren -hlno 
choices s/5 



what to Record: 



person 

horse), 
4mcK 



X* when given 
+U)o eho'icss 
/- in iwrfah on 



DAYS 



Directions 



!. Use. 4fie ndebooX of ryuaazjyiej pidwes uitrMik m wceK. 
hou) Ann a picfure, avtf asK her tuhaf \t is , Uen sa^„ 
There i5 some+h'im rvussino * 'it -the — crMe — 7 



If she "13 Gcrred - .'fell her Thai's right, -Hie, is nnssinoT 

HaWC chart- d>l+h X . Talte -fhe /vt/ssi'no parf from Me. back 
pccKfeV 4he iK7le]3©e>K and ief her pufrf where 'if betogs, 

3- 5 sWs does rtc+ nawe -the. missipq povf-.+ell her "The — 
iswissmq' and have her i^peo^i+^Pffc^^ou as cpu shou; 
heV wWri 4he patf belo^TMarK eW»+ luM /• 

f. Proicfice each picWe ence a dau ; 

5. (^ea rmj ujmJt -\o expand +he nomooK i/jrm additional 




A blank activity chart has been included in the Form Packet in 
the Handout section. 
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Once a skill for the upcoming week has been chosen, you and 

the parent will: 

1. Determine a creative activity to teach this skill 
that will maintain the child's and parent's interest 
for a one week period. 

2. Decide if the skill could be incorporated into the 
family's daily routine. 

3. Choose appropriate materials or objects to teach the 
skill keeping in mind materials available in the home or 
materials which could be made by you or the parent. 

The next step is to write out the activity chart making sure 
the following information is included: 

1. Identifying information 

2. Instructional objective 

3. Graph for recording 

4. What to record 

5. Directions for teaching the activity 

The corresponding numbers on the activity chart below indicate 
where these five pieces of information will be written in. 



9 
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Let's examine these in more detail. 

1. Identifying Information - Record the child's name, parent's 
name, home visitor's name, and date. 

2. The Instructional Objective - Write the targeted skill for 
the upcoming week in the What To Teach section. It is 

written as a behavioral objective - who/what/aid/how well. 
Remember, it may be necessary to use task analysis to break 

down a skill so the child can accomplish it in a one -week 
pe riod. 

3. Graph for Recording - 

a. Horizontal axis - Begin with the day of your visit 
and write it twice,' once for baseline and once for 
the parent to practice recording. Then continue 
through the days of the week, including weekends, 
and end with the day of your next visit. For 
example, if you visit the family on Wednesday, 
your horizontal axis will read: 



WWTHFSSMTW 



b. Vertical axis - This axis will be labeled to correspond 
with the WHAT or the HOW WELL part of the objective. For 
example, if your objective says "Lamont will place a 
circle, square, and triangle in formboard on request 
3/3X" your axis would look like this: 



□ ! 



I 

4 
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Here are some additional examples: 



irregular fed: 

LhenasteA testo 
ft ^ moose 



uj\U rang pwwptti 
color of* appb 



Will +hrt>u) 
SroaU ball 
5 fee* when 
shou)fl f/s 



5 

3 

2 
I 



dva\r fe>r 5 

minutes, 
when stwy 

independcA^y 



4. What to Record - Symbols are ^aed to record the child's 
response. One symbol will be used to record if the child 
responds as stated in the instructional objective and another 
if the child responds as stated in the correction procedures. 
Here is an example: 



What to Record: 

- upon repuesf 
0= when shown 
X - when hard 
is held 
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As you will notice, the child's performance is not viewed in 
pass/fail manner, but rather in a positive way. The child 
receives help when needed and moves ahead independently when 
no help is necessary. This will help you teach the parent a 
positive approach to assessing and working on specific needs 
the child may have. Use neutral marking symbols such as 
circles, checkmarks, Xs, etc. Do not use yuk face or symbols 
that represent anything negative. 

Directions for Teaching the Objective - This part of the 
activity chart will provide directions for the parent in 
teaching the skill to the child. These directions should 
clarify any questions the parent might have during the week 
concerning how to teach the specific objective. Include the 
following information in your directions: 

A. Materials needed - Tell the parents what materials 
they will need. Emphasize the use of objects 

already in the home or homemade materials that the parent 

can make and keep at home. This is important because the 
chances of these skills being practiced, reinforced, and 
maintained are much greater if the materials used are 
present in the child's natural environment. This will 
also help parents see that they do not need commercial 
toys to be good teachers. 

B. Place to work - Sometimes it is important to specify a 
special place to perform an activity. For example, it 
would be better to stack blocks on a hard table than on 

6 
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a shag carpet. Or if you know from informal observation 
that the child is easily distracted, it would be better 
to work on the living room floor rather than at the 

kitchen table by the window overlooking the neighborhood 
playground. 

C. Manner of presentation - This explains how to present the 
activity. Write it as if you were talking to the parent. 
Describe how to arrange the materials, how to present 
the activity, and how to get the child to respond. 
Consider the parents' teaching style j you want the manner 
of presentation to be comfortable to them. 

D. Reinforcement - Indicate the specific reinforcement the 
child will receive. This helps parents learn to use 
positive reinforcement. If the reinforcement is verbal, 
use words that describe the exact action the child is 
being reinforced for such as, "Great Job, that is a dog." 
or "Good work, you put all the squares in the same pile." 
Don't just say "Good girl." Children need to know 
exactly what they are being reinforced for. Consult the 
parent when deciding what additional reinforcement will 
be paired with the verbal one j such a3 hugs, winks, 
stickers, hand clapping, etc. Parents know their child 
best and can determine what they feel most comfortable 
with. Reinforcement is always given immediately after 
the desired behavior. 

E. Correction procedure - This will explain what the parent 
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should do if an incorrect response is given by the child; 
in other words, this is the teaching procedure. The 
correction procedure should provide the child with just 
enough information to help her/him produce a correct 
response. This is a vital part of the directions because 
it helps ensure successful experiences for both the 
parent and child. Task analysis is used in planning 
correction procedures. A correction procedure is 
generally a step back in the task analysis process. For 
example, the instructional objective states that "Alice 
will name the colors red, blue, and green with initial 
sound cues" but Alice cannot do this. A correction 
procedure might be to have Alice name only red and blue 
when modeled. Be specific in describing the aid the 
child will be given rather than just saying "when given 
aid." Correction procedures tell the parent what to do 
when her/his child is unable to perform a skill. It 
provides parents with a positive approach to teach skills 
to their child. 

How to Record - Recording is a necessary part of the 
teaching procedure i it produces an accurate measure of 
the number of times the skill was practiced and how many 
times the child was successful. In reviewing the 
parents' daily recording you can tell how easy or 
difficult the skill was to learn and how long it took. 
Recording is reinforcing for the parents because they can 
see the daily progress their child has made. 
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G. How Often to Practice - State how many times the parent 
should practice the skill with the child (twice a day, at 
mealtimes, etc). The number of times is based on the 
child's attention span and how much time the parent has 
to work with the child. 

H. Activity Variation - State additional ways the parent and 
child could practice the skill during the week, using 
different materials or working in a different setting. 
This is an excellent opportunity for you and the parent 
to brainstorm alternative activities that could be used 
to practice the skill. 

Here is another example of an activity chart with cooresponding 
numbers and letters indicating where the above mentioned 
information is written. 



r 

I Kt 



vititor't fmm Daw/vi^ \ I / 




is held 




Use the checklist below to determine if you have included all 
necessary information in your activity charts. 
materials 

place to work (if necessary) 

manner of presentation (consider the teaching style of 

the parent; learning style of the child) 

how to record 

simple recording procedures for parent to follow 

during the week 

clear, concise, and easy-to-understand directions 

directions written in a conversational style 

the activity is fun 

specific reinforcement 

positive correction procedure 

activity variations 

how many times to practice 

directions for making materials (if appropriate) 

fits in with daily routine (if appropriate) 

The information you should include on an activity chart may 
seem overwhelming at first. With practice, writing good charts 
will become second nature. Just work your way through each 
point, making sure your plan is as simple, complete, and readable 
as possible. All of the parts are necessary if you are to 
provide parents with a viable easy-to-use plan for teaching their 
child. On the following pages are completed examples of activity 
charts. 
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CJtEDtTi 



.yes 



ACTIVITY CHART 



Child's Name 

Parent's Name 

Home visitor's Na 
wee* of 



item. 



What to Teach: 



Qeih Will mtfe, 
her bed cm requed" 
once a (Saxj , 



What to Recorai 



v - eri request" 
X s (uhen short n 



%% F5S MTWTh 

1 1 DAYS 



Directions 



I. APto 8e*b. has fmisW bf*Kforf .fell Jierfc 

■Lj by herself , pKUse 



upstair ui t+W uouta inaffe her bed 
2. IP she mates +f)e. ted careen 
her and marK cheat uonh v, 



3. If she to diffia^u , qote Vn* dher s'ri* oP+fe 
bed a*vd show h«K "how h do ihe iasK. toe hev 
fow^lete. her sicU abne after qcu. havt shewn her. 

t. Afar she has rmjshed maKina -ftfi W fil* 

ferher cktfse a s+icKer -jo puPon -toe 'VSood Helper cHSrt. 
5 , Le+ her Kfnoto hou) proud ipx as& +W* sV>* is learning to 
help uoa arcttinol^ie fous&- 

fr.pWice orvoe ackuj • 



jjed. 



n 
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CREDIT: 



yet no 



ACTIVITY CHART 



Child's Nam . 



Parent's Name I^Lu JnhnSnn 
Home visitor's Nam Ka.VAr\ 



wiat to Teach i 



Amy mill perform 
5 steps ih a tame 
fire <W 

Complete dewoodrctfion 
once a day. 



What to Record i 



/ - ckmonsfnxhon 
attar «c step 



60 4o 

oof 
Open 

Ufafe 
sistev 



MMTWTFSSM 

DAYS 



TTmcfice -tfiis aefwity m Awys bedroom- 

2 . Pemcr)strate and explain each skp of -rte P\jre <inl) . "fell 

/Uy reason for cW importance, cf each skp . 
J. /jflfer yc*>l« ocmple+ai all steps , ask Amy +0 30 trough e*ch 

sief. When she- does, praise ficr (vwrK «. /. 
f. IP s/>« discs a 9kp inQorrecfy or stipsa. step, stop her 
and short her nM-fado. rfave tar nspflfl^ +he sUp aPref 
t|cu, pwiis^ her irA mavK fVie c/iarf M an K . Ask her 
4v go on 4c 44ie neKf siep . 
5 . Prvdh<& the home Fir& Ml arte, a- day - 
7SA The <*• W *«fer and? tchvty so she'll l&xm 
iaFbrfeoaftojed 7 ft* g»ggk*g ■ y 
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CREDIT? 



jio 



ACTIVITY CHART 



Child's Name 

Parent's Name JuliflL 
Hone Visitor's Nam 



Urn* 



veeK of . 



What to Teach: 



Jim Will dromon 
S#ua*e when 01/20 



what to Record i 



0= when giveo dds 
X" lemplaie, 

Cartel gu.\ckfL 



Wfc/fhFSSMTV/ 

OAYS 



Directions 



/. WorK ode fakhen -fable ■ Give Tim- a laA^e cmuon anel a., 
piece ©f papev with :: Ho«e -fte 'to aHeasf f-"a.part. 

2. AsK her h drauj a. square, , Vc she dces'if, pttiseher 
moyK 4fie chart uirHa 0. , . , . . 

3. If she needs a^i+iofld aid , give, hi* +ne apu^e +ernj>late 
uie wad*,. IP she /j dfcle -J© <imu; a s<?uoJtf. ujvHi +he 
4emf late- , pwse her <avid morK 4he eAa^ tuM X . . 

IP she needs cAd'h'ona} he\p us\nq ihe. template, her 
haM. fiti/se her o#A wort chad /, 
5. Wave- Tincu drau) 4 s<?ua^es a day • 

Dwrmq Wfe U/e<K pla^spuare hunVand. Jiave /)ef 
' 5Quo/e objects oyewd -Hie. (arose . Also serve, asnaxK 
6f s#cUl/e saifines fl/nd cheese squares . 

Ifbjkoaftojed 
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SUMMARY 

Activity charts are written for parents and describe what 
materials are needed to teach the skill, how to teach the skill, 
how to reinforce the child and how to record. Listed below are 
ten important points you should remember when writing activity 
charts for parents. 

1. Words and sentences should be direct and concise. 

2. State a specific reinforcement. 

3. Use a simple recording system that the parr-nt can easily 
follow. 

4. Use household objects or homemade materials whenever 
possible . 

5. Check to see if the activity is one that can be 
incorporated into the family's daily routine. 

6. Leave activity charts in all homes, including with non- 
reading parents; use symbols on recording chart and make 
directions clear and concise. 

7. Make sure your correction procedures are positive and 
provide the parent with the necessary informacion to get 
the child to respond correctly. 

8. Number the directions to make them easier to follow. 

9. Avoid educational jargon. Use vocabulary parents will 
feel comfortable with. 

10. Make the activities fun for both parent and child. 
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PRACTICE SECTION 



Instructional Objective 

1. What to Teach: Place an X by the complete behavioral 
objectives. 

will sit for five minutes when story is being read 

will stack four blocks upon request 3/3x 

will name ten animal sounds 1/lx 

will set table with use of a helper mat 2/2x 

will button own coat when shown Vlx 

will take turns when demonstrated by mom 



will say please and thank -you when appropriate with a 
reminder 

will stand on one foot for 5 seconds using a chair for 
balance if needed 

will tell address when asked 2/2x 



2. Write an instructional objective in each of the developmental 
areas listed below using a developmental checklist. 



MOTOR 

What to teach: 



SELF-HELP 
What tc teach: 



SOCIALIZATION 
What to teach: 



NUTRITION 
What to teach: 



LANGUAGE 
What to teach: 



COGNITIVE 
What to teach: 



ERIC 
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Graph for Recording 
3. Which horizontal axes are correct? 
a b c d e f 



a. 

MMTWTHPSSM 

b. 

MMTWTHFSSMM 



c. 

W W TH P M T M 



d. 



e 



f. 



TH TH P S S N T W TH 



"P S S R T W TH F 



PSSMTWTHP 



4. Write the recording for the vertical axis in each 
instructional objective listed below. 

a. will name red, blue, and green upon request 
3/3 each 



b. will walk forward on balance beam when 
teacher holds hand V5x 




c. will name three shapes when asked 2/2x 



d. will complete a six piece puzzle 
when shown how V^x 



e. will sit in chair for 2 minutes when story is 

being read during circle time and closing time 2/2x 




f. will print name on lined paper when given a model 3/3x 
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Direotions for Teaching the Objective 

5. Match these eight points to the chart below. 

1. How Often to Practice 5. How to Record 

2. Activity Variation 6. Material Needed 

3. Correction Procedure 7. Place to Work 

4. Presentating the Activity B„ "einforcement 



CREDIT) 



_yes 



no 



ACTIVITY CHART 

child's Nam Sean 



Parent's Name Karen 



Mm visitor's Nam .Jenny 



nee* of NnvPmhPr 91 



Pets 



What to Teachi 

Sean will separate 30 cards 
by class names upon request 
2/2x 



ciotnes 



What to Record i 

v/ - upon request 
Q) » when Shown 



Toys 



Directions! 

1. Work at kitchen table and use the classification game we 
made last week. Spread all the cards out face down. 

2. Ask Sean to pick up a card and place it in the pocket where 
it belongs. If he places it in the correct pocket say, "Yes, 
that is a ( name classification ) " and mark chart with a \/ t 

3. If he needs assistance say, "Sean, this is a ," 




and point to where it goes. Then have him put it in the 
correct pocket. Praise him and mark chart with a 0. 

H. Play the game at least once a day. 

5. Look through books for other classifications such as buildings, 
ujs,Y|nd types of transportation. 
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Microfilmed From 
Best Available Co;v 



ANSWERS 

Instructional Objective 

1. What to Teach: Place an X by the complete behavioral 
objectives. 

will sit for five minutes when story is being reaci 

(AID and HOW WELL is missing) 

X will stack four blocks / upon request / 3/3x 

will name ten animal sounds 1/lx 

(AID is missing) 

X will set table / with use of a helper mat / 2/2x 



will button own coat when shown Vlx 

(the HOW WELL is incorrect) 

will take turns when demonstrated by mom 

(HOW WELL is missing) 

_X will say please and thank-you when appropriate / with a 

reminder / 80 # 

will stand on one foot for 5 seconds using a chair for 

balance if needed (HOW WELL is missing) 

X will tell address / when asked / 2/2x 



2. Write an instructional objective in each of the developmental 
areas listed below using a developmental checklist, 
(examples ) 



MOTOR 

What to teach: 

will jump backward when 
hand is held 3/4x 



SELF-HELP 

What to teach: 

will brush teeth when 
shown once a day 



SOCIALIZATION 

What to teach: 

will take turns when 
modeled each time 
4/5x 



NUTRITION 

What to teach: 

will drink 8 oz. milk 
at lunch when asked 
once a day 



LANGUAGE 

What to teach: 

will find a pair of 

objects on request V4x 



COGNITIVE 

What to teach: 

will count to three 

in imitation 3/3x 
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Graph for Recording 

3. Which horizontal axes are correct? 
a X b c d X e f X 



4, Write the recording for the vertical axis in each 
instructional objective listed below. 

a. will name red, blue, and green upon request 
3/3 each 3 



green f 
Woe i 
red \ 



b. will walk forward on balance beam when 
teacher holds hand 4/5x 

5 

3 
2 

I 



c. will name three shapes when asked 2/2x 



A 

□ 
O 



2 
1 

i 



will complete a six piece puzzle when shown how 
V4x 



2 
I 



will sit in chair for 2 minutes when story is 
being read during circle time and closing time 2/2x 

closing furnev 
circle* time* 



f. will print name on lined paper when given a model 3/3x 

3 
I 
I 
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Directions for Teaching the Objective 

5. Match these eight points to the chart below. 



1. How Often to Practice 

2. Activity Variation 

3. Correction Procedure 

4. Presenting the Activity 



5. How to Record 

6. Material Needed 

7. Place to Work 

8. Reinforcement 



CREDIT i 



_yes 



ERIC 



ACTIVITY CHART 

cmid's Name Sean 



Parent's NameKaHfilL 



Home Visitor's Name .jgn ny 



tftek of NnvftmhPr ?i 



-Pets 



What to Teach i 

Sean will separate 30 cards 
by class names upon request 
2/2X 



Clothes 



What to Recordt 

v/ « upon request 
(2) 3 when Shown 



Toys 




Directions i 



7i 
2= 



lC^S 



Work at kitchen table andUse the classification game we 
made last week. Spread all the cards out face down. 

Ask Sean to pick up a card and place It In the pock|t where 
It belongs. If he places It In the correct pocketfiayi "Yes, 
that Is a ( name classification ) " a£ mark chart with a v/1 

if he needs assistance say, "Sean, this Is a *" 

and point to where It goes, gen have him put It In the 
correct pocket .©Praise him afi mark chart with a (0, 

Play the game at least once a day, 

Look through book r , for other classifications such as buildings, 
food Sj .and types of transportation. 



Rabgeftojed. 



; l9ltC(k<p«Um«CduOlt0ft4lS*Htf>> *t**ti it 
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SKILL DEVELOPMENT SECTION E - HOME VISIT REPORT 
HOW TO COMPLETE THE HOME VISIT REPORT 



Jordana D. Zeger 
Margaret Stine 



The Home Visit Report is a comprehensive system documenting the information 
necessary for you and your supervisor to monitor the home-based program and plan 
quality services for each family, 

A Home Visit Report is filled out for each home visit made to a family and 
serves as your lesson plan during the home visit, This skill development section 
is divided into 6 parts: 

1. Identifying Information 4, Informal Activities 

2. Structured Activities 5, Parent Education Activities 

3. Recording Procedures - First Set 6, Recording Procedures - Second Set 



EXAMPLE 1. Home Visit Report Form 

FRONT 

Km t a oi mcwiCT home start nminim cintih 

HOME VIUT NtPOftT 



BACK 



ChM , .. 

w«i» vm» t 

t«th<**4*«4ft» 



llMtt VMM . k 



tm 



Imam to mmmi tt <«WkW 



Arn i ca* 
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HOMI VtKTOtJUTtVtt 



VI 
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PART l - Identifying Information Section 

Numbers with circles O indicate information to be filled in prior to the 
home visit. Numbers with squares [j indicate information to be filled in during 
the home visit. Numbers 7 and 10 are the last items to be filled in during the 
home visit. 

EXAMPLE 2. Q Child's name to be written here. 



1) Home visitors name to be written here. 

PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
HOME VISIT REPORT 




Q Week # - The Week # is predetermined by your program, Parents are 

usually served for 32 to 38 program weeks. These predetermined numbers do not 

include all the weeks your program is in operation, but only the weeks the par- 
ents will be served. 



EXAMPLE 3 . 



Start up week 
Inservice training 



AUGUST 



SEPTEMBER 



5 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


S 




S 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


S 








1 


2 


3 


4 
















1 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Program week 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
/ 


8 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


2 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


3 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 




4 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 



30 



OCTOBER 



NOVEMBER 



DECEMBER 





s 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


5 




S 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


S 




S 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 












1 


2 


3 
















6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


9 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


12 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


7 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


13 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Inservice 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


11 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


14 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


8 


28 


29 


30 


31 








Staff retreat/ 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 




Vacation 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 






4 












Holiday 


















30 


31 











1 

8 



For instance. September 25 is Week M 

November 8 is Week #9 
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Q) Visit n is the number of actual visits the home visitor has made to 
each family. 

Date and time of visit to be recorded here. 

EXAMPLE H. 



PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
HOME VISIT REPORT 



Child /jMAAdQjrd- SmcWi. HomeYjjitor: 5>Cott iWftttn 



Wcck#i^4t#J^ Length (Scheduled Daw: Alfi^fe_ Time: JOlOD 

Rescheduled Weck# Date: _ time: 



Reason for missed or rescheduled visit 



EXAMPLE 5 



PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
HOME VISIT REPORT 



Q\K q. r&r\ , , VlcKv?n Home vaitor Toby MrtcX 

l3^TVBit# 12*- Length (^Scheduled Date. Pet |3 Time: —lOifiP 



Child: 
Week# 

Reschedule! Week# 




This indicates a visit was missed. 
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© Fill in the Rescheduled Week #, Date and Time for any visit which 

has been cancelled and for which a visit has been rescheduled. Write in the 

reasons for missed or rescheduled visits, 

EXAMPLE 6 , PORTAGE PROJECT home start training center 

HOME VISIT REPORT 



Child: . Margaret SclykW 

— Home Visitor: - 



Week#^2!!L Visit#-^5L Length. , , Sfijjeduled Dite: 

Co) Rescheduled Wcek# _J (6jDate. 



^^^cason for missed or rescheduled visit: 

^ Mpw had docWJs appoiYitnoent. 



Rescheduled week # will change if the rescheduled visit is not 
planned for the same week, 



PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
HOME VISIT REPORT 



Child: J&reX\ JfldSSfl-P Home Visitor: "joby MftCrv 

Week#^L Visit# Length Scheduled Date: 



( S) Rescheduled Week# — lij (5)bate : pCg* 19^^ . 9' 3D 



3T 



cason for missed or rescheduled visit: 



Karen has teeo sicK u/iH} a bad acid , 
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(7) This shows how long you were in the home, It is filled out at the 
end of the home visit but before the parent signs the form, 



PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
HOME VISIT REPORT 



Child: Home Visitor: 



Week# Visit# ^Length Scheduled Dale: Time: 

Rescheduled Week# Date: Time: 



Reason for missed or reschedules visit: 
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PH Record pertinent information obtained during your home visit in 
this space. 

fil Encourage parents to enter any comments they may have in this space, 
[To] Lastly, have the parent sign the Home Visit Report. 



9 
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PART 2 - Structured Activities Section 

The structured activities are those you have written up on activity charts 
and are going to teach during the first part of the home visit, 



HOME VISIT OBJECTIVES 



Biscline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



Activity Code — development .irej and skill number 



/ • when presented 
M/D - fill in ditc when accomplished 



5 




NOTE: These activities are the ones you will copy on the front side of next 
week's Home Visit Report form, 
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1, Use the first column to write the educational component area (C-Cognition, 
SH-Self-Help, L-Language, M-Motor, S-Socialization) and the skill number if 
your developmental checklist has one, 



I. . . iv.v i'i' M i ■'■ ' T .... w i i 'i'i'i'i ■ ■ ■ ■ w rr++++*++~irTrri • i > ' ' ' '' ." ' . ' V ' 1 




22 

D 



• • • • • 



• I • • • • 



• ••••• 



• • • • * • 



• • • * 



• 



• • • • • • • 



•••••• 





t , t , v . v .. ' . 



i • 

• • • ■ 

• 



• • • • v . • 



• • • • • • • 



• • • • • 



• • • • 



•••••• 



i • • • • 



•••••• 



• ■ 



■ ■ ■ • • 



»»»*»• 



• 



• • • • 



• ■ 



» • • • • 



• • • • • 



• • • • • » 



•••••• 



♦ ■ » » 



■ ■ • • • 



•••••• 



• 



• ■ 



• • • • • 



■ • • • • 



■ • • ■ ■ • • 



> • • » • 



•■•••• 



•••••• 



• § • • • 







• • • 







• 

» 



, 

- i • • • • 
■ • ■ • • 



••»»»• 



• ••>*»• 



• ••••• 



• 



t 



■ ■ 



• ••••• 



• 



• • • • • 



• • • • 



• • 



■ 



• 



• • • t • ■ 



••••••• 



• 

♦ • • • • • 



■ • • • • 



• i • • • 



• • • ■ • ■ ■ 
i i i • • • • • 



• 



•••••• 



• • • • • 



• • • • " 



■ § • • • ■ 



• • • • • 



•••••• 



•••••• 



■ • • • ■ • 



• 



•••••• 



• • • • • • 



• 



• • * • • 
I I 1 



• • 



• •••••• 



■ t • • • 
• • • • • 



■ ■ ■ • • 



• i • • • • 



• • • • • 



• • ■ • ■ • • 







, • • ■ • • • • • 



■ ■ > ■ • • 



Not all activities you teach will come from 
a checklist and therefore will not have an 
activity code. 



.v.v.W.W. 



2. Write the activities for the coming week as complete behavioral objectives . 



• • • 

• • • < 

• mm • 

VS. 

• * • 

t • • • 

• • • 

» • • • 



HOME VISIT OBJECTIVES 



deifv^i^gffiQ.-ks Correct' ft'ne drill pyogapla^s an t&pu<»<4 

• • • < ' 
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During your home visit, present your activites and record the baseline in 
:he column marked Baseline. 



TTT 




AM' 



* • 



• **»•••»' 



• ««•••• 

******* 



> ■ ■ r 



«««••«••« 



■ j 



• • • • 
• i • • 



********* 



• ••••••••• 



********* 



»••»»• 



• • • • • 



«»»••»•♦ 



*********** 



,«•«••««••• 
«««••••«- 



• • • • 



.« I •••••• I 

• • • ■ 



• •••••• 



********** 



*********** 



• • • • • 



t * _ * • • • 



• •••••• 



• • • • • 

»»•••• 



• ••••• 



********* • • • 



*********** 



********* 



* * * * 
9 * * * * 



• ••••••• 



******** 



****** 



********* • • 



********** 



*••••*)• 



********* 



********** 
*********** 



********* 



********* 



• ••••• 

♦ •■■■»» •**••• 



******* 



• • • • 



******** 



********* 



****** 
****•' 



!«••»«••• 



••••••• 



******* 



****** • •• • 



• ••••••••»• 



********** 



*********** 



******** 
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4. Place diagonal lines in the component areas that correspond to the 
objectives which you have left in the home. 



\. A 1. ft. ft 



' • • • 




set 
S 



• • • i • 
• • • • ■ 



• • • • • • • ••■•• 



• • • • • • • • 



« i i i it i 
• • • • • 



■ • • • 



** *_'.*_••*•,» • • »•_■_■•■ 



■ ft ■ • • ■ i 



• •••■•■« 



• •••••■■■••■ 



■ ■ ♦ ill • i 



• ••••••!• 



••••••••••• 



• _ • • • ♦ i • • • 



• •••••«««, 

• ••• 



• j f i i 



• ••••■•• 



• • 1 • i ■ 



- _ ~ - ~ ---- - - - - - - t t ■ - ■ J ■ ■ _ ." _-•',»,«■' ■ ■ m m m M + t - t , , T - 



• • • • • • • 



• . • •••••• 



• ••••■••• 



* • • i • • i • • i 



• • • • 



• • • • • • • ]• • ■ 



• •••••■• 



• ••••••••••••• 



• ••••• 



§ • • • • 



• •••••••• 



• •■•••■•*> 



• "•"•"•"•"•"•'•"•"•'•'•"•'•'•'•"•"•'•'•"•"•"•"•"• •"• • • •'• • • • • 'lOitLvf Jl 

», ••♦♦»♦♦♦»» ••••••••••••••••••• • •••••••• kL»l IfttftJi VlOMl • • • 



■ • • i 



• •••lliifll I I I f » i » 



• >••••• ••■•••••••• •••••••••••• 



• •••••••• 



1: 
?: 

A' 



• • • « « 

•*•*•*• « •"•"•"•"•"•••'•••••• •••••••» 



••«••••••••••>•• 



.....••••••• 

•••••••••••••■••••••••a 

-•*••■•■•••• 

•*•••«••••• 



• • • • • 



> • > * i* « • 



• • « « 



flffivX- 



,"«","•"•"•"•"•*•*•*•*•*•*•"•"•"•"•"•"•"•"•"•"••"•"••"•"••••• • • • • ■ *WV*W , ft'»*»* 

.'rf^4A»^v.VftV.\v.v.v.\v.v.v.v^ 

l»fV#Mft**VW#N*V.V.\V.V.V.\\\V/^ 



f ■ — f — — r » ■ i w t w 
««••«•«««' 



••••••••••••••••••• 



• • • • • 



• • ••••••••••••• 



•••••••••••••■••••ft 



• •••••••••••••■•••• ••• • 



• • • • 



•••••••■••• 



•••••••••••• 



«•••••••• ■ • • 



•••••••• 



• •••••••••••••••••••a ••• • • • 



• •••••••••••••••••••••••I* • • 



ft • ft ft • 



• •••••■ §•••••••••••••••••• •••■ 



• •••••• • • • •••••••••••••• •••••• ■•• 

•••••••••••••••-•• '.V 



• ♦ • » *>> * * * * 



i iff • » 



♦ ♦ • ♦ 



f » i — »— w— w— ▼ 



• •••••••••••••••••••ft** • • 



••••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••■•••••ft 



>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦••••• •••••• •• • • • • • • 



. . , r r ■ < i» - . 
• ••••••••••••• 



• ••••••••••••••••••ft • • • ■ • 



•••••■••■•••••••••a •.* 



• ••••••• ••••••••••• 



• ••••••••••••• 



• ••••••••••■•••a* ••••• 



t • i I I -J. 



• • ~5 • • * • • • • T 



• ••••••••••••••••••••ft** 



• ••••••• 



• ••••••••••••••••••••I 



•••••••••••••••••••••4 • • • ■ • • 



• • • • • 

T Tv7 1 Vft7iSCJ3^ 

\\\'f^Vty%M^//ft , ft\ , ft\ t >^r*>V»»*^ , ft*ft*.'»*ft** , » , * , * , » V* • » « « « « «««• • 



•i ■ ■ - •-»*i 
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5. When you return to the home the following week you will take *post-baseline, 
If the child has learned the skill you will go back to last week's Home Visit 
Report and place the date in the corresponding component area by writing the 
month on the top half and the date on the bottom half of the diagonal line, 

If the child has not learned the skill do NOT write in the date. If the 
activity chart is removed from the home, the box remains without a date even 
though that activity chart is presented at a later date. 



TT 



1 I I I I I I I 

• • • 



I I I I 1 I I I I I I 



t t 
« « t 
t t 




1 1 1 1 1 1 

• •••-.» 
•••••< 
•••••• 



••••••• 

t • • # # • t • 

• • t ft ft • • • 



/Be 



t • • t • 

• • • # 

• t • § • 



• § • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • • 



• • • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • • 



• • • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • § 



• •••••••• • t • •••••» 

• §§§§§•••••••••• • • * 

vA««R>i!«H»y|«:iMiiuH«(ii(fi. 
■■i.i. t . i . i . t . i . 



• • til 

• • • • • 

t t • t # 

• t § • t 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 



• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 



• • • • t 

• • • • • 
t • t t t 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• ft • ft ft 



• • • • • 
• • • • • 

• • • • • 
t t t t • 

S • • • • 
i t ft _•_ § ft 



t t t t t 
• « t t t 

t # # • # 
t t t t t 

t t t t t 



• t t t t 

t t • t t 

• t ■ t t 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 



• • • • • 
t t t t t 

• • • • • 
• • • • • 

.. .ft t t t t 



t t t i t 



t t t t • 



• t t t t 

• • • • 
t t • t t 



t t t t 
t t t t t 

t t t t 
• • • • • 

ft ft ft ft 



t t t • 
I t t t t 

t t t t 
» t I t t 

t t t t 



• t t t t 

t • t t t 

• • * • • 

• • • • • • 



• • • • 



• • « • • 

• • • • • 

• • « • • 

• • • • • 

• • « • • 



• • « • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • t • 

• • • « • 

• • • • • 



• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • t • 



• • • * • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • * 

• • • • • 



I I I I 



• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 
. .••«••• 





ft ft ft t ft «^ 
• ••••< 

ft • ft • ft 
ft ft ft ft ft i 



m 

m 

m 



^1 






* Post-baseline is discussed in detail in "Implementing the Home Visit," 
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PART 3 - Recording Procedures - First Set 

You will obtain two sets of numbers from the Home Visit Report. The first set 
reflects how many activity charts have been left in the home in each component area 
and how many of these charts were completed successfully. 

The first set of numbers indicate if the activities are too difficult to 
achieve in a one-week teaching period, or if they are so easy they offer no 
challenge to the child. Additionally, these numbers will show if you are planning 
in all component areas and in the child's greatest area(s) of need. 

Let's look at the first set of numbers. 

The second set of numbers will be discussed on page 22, 
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BEST CCr/ ;7r' • !! JIE 



Last Week's Total - 

a, The top number represents last week's 
total number of charts that have been 
achieved. 



b. The bottom number represents 
total number of charts that have 
left. 



last week' 
been 



c, The top number may equal but never exceed 
the bottom number. 





Baulinc 


RECORDING PROCEDURE 




/ 9 when presented 
M/D - Till in daie when accomplished 














































































































A 


A 




A 


A 




A 


i 


A 


A 




Accomplished 
Tout presented 


/ 




A 




A 


/ 




/ 




A 


i 





Accomplished/Total Presented - 

a. The top number represents this week's total 

number of charts that have been achieved . 

; v 

b. The bottom 5 number represents this week's 
total number of charts that have been left . 



Baseline 




RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D - Till in date when accomplished 



ZZZZZZZZZZ ZZ 
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This weeks Accomplished columns cannot be totaled until your next 
visit. You will not know if the child has achieved the skill and if a date 
will be recorded until you take post-baseline next week. (See Page 12) 



Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D » Till in date when accomplished 
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To obtain your new Accomplished totals, you will add one (1) for every 
dated box to the to& figure of Last Week's Totals. 



BtMlinc 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ ■ when presented 
M/D » fill in dale when accomplished 




The undated boxes will not 
change Last Week's Total,, 
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To obtain your new Total Presented totals add one (l) for each diagonal 
line to the botton figure of Last Week's Total, 



Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ « when presented 
M/D ■ fill in date when accomplished 
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All Accomplished/Total Presented totals are written on next week's Home 
Visit Report as Last Week's Totals. 



This Week 



Next Week 



Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when presented 
M/D ■ Fill in dale when accomplished 




Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when presented 
M/D ■ Fill in date when accomplished 
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Here are some examples of the first set 



of Recording Procedures, 





Bi«lint 


RECORDING PROCEDURE 




/ * when presented 
M/D ■ nil in dale when accomplished 








— — • 




ft 




















% 




































A 
















5/ 






















Usi Week's Toul 


/ 










3/ 


i 


r 




Y 




Accomplished 
Tout presented 


/ 


1 


t 












/ 




I 





B&seiiw. 



Last Week's Toul 



Accomplished 



Toul presented 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D * fill in date when accomplished 



7 



I 



E 




I 




O 



| 1 MOW t VISIT OH WTIVtT" 



HCOIDIWO MOCIPUM 



I ♦ MortmiAttiiHl 



2? rTflj ^cpfo P^K , 

Eft L_-hjrn jpggfis one at & hmt 



rmrmrm 



mmmwm 



1,1 J 1 , Til 



t-M W^tH it Art** 



PART 4 - Informal Activities Section 

1. Write your *theme on the theme line, if 
appropriate , 

2. Record the Informal Activity(ies) you have 
planned for your home visit, 

3. Mark an I in the first column next to 
each activity, 

t», Then list the specific skills you will ex- 
amine during the informal activity, Al- 
though you will be doing lots of teaching and 
capitalizing on teachable moments, you will 
be reviewing former skills and looking for 
emerging ones .too, 

Mark an Rft if reviewing a skill that was previously left during structured activities 
or an E/R for a skill you will be assessing, Although the informal activity may be 
the same for all the children, the specific skill will be different for each child, 
5, Place an X in the corresponding component area, 
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* Theme is explained in more detail in Section 2, Planning the Home Visit, 
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PART 5 - Parent Education Section 

1. You will plan a Curriculum Planning activity (Code 0 and a Parent Education 
activity (Code E) ea^tl week. Mark an X in the corresponding component area, 
Mark only one box per line, 

2. Program Information is prepared if there is information to share that week, Do 
not mark an X when information is shared. If the parent is included in planning 
such as involvement in a cluster activity or calling other parents about the 
policy council meeting, then put an X in the Parent Involvement box, 

3. The Family Action Plan is used as needed by each individual family and should be 
planned and marked with an X when appropriate, 
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PART 6 - Recording Procedure - Second Set 

The second set of figures is compiled by totaling all the diagonal lines and 
the X's. These numbers do not reflect if the skill has been achieved, but rather 
indicate your across-the-board planning, 

This information will show you and your supervisor the total planning for each 
family in all component areas, 



Here is an example, Count all diagonal lines and X's. Each one equals one (l) and 
is added to last week's totals, This will give you your new Total § of Activities 
Prepared Year to Date, 
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PRACTICE SECTION 



Here are a few Recording Procedure sections for practice, Good luck! 



1, Fill in the correct Accomplished totals. 



BtMline 
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RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D - fill in date when accomplished 




Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ ■ when presented 
M/D - HI! in dale when accomplished 



Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D m fill in date when accomplished 




Add one (l) to the top 
number of last week's 
total only if there is 
a date in the box, If 
no date, the number re- 
mains the same, 



IF 
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2. Fill in the correct Total Presented totals, 



Utvtlinr 



ho 
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RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presumed 
M/D - Till in djtc when accomplished 




z 



Bt^line 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D * Till in due when accomplished 



v 
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Biv<line 



KECORDINC PROCEDURE 



/ * when presumed 
M/D - Oil in dale when accomplished 




Add one (l) to the 
bottom number of last 
week's total if a 
diagonal line is in 
the box. 
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3. Fill in the correct numbers for both the Accomplished and Total presented totals. 



Biv/line 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 
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/ • when presented 
M/D - fill in daic when accomplished 




Btulinc 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when presented 
M/D - fill in dale when accomplished 




Bauline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when presented 
M/D - fill in dale when accomplished 
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■ Fill in the correct totals. 
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ANSWERS 



1. Fill in the correct Accomplished totals. 
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RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when pievenied 
M/D - fill in dale when accomplished 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 




/ * when presented 
M/D - Hit in due when accomplished 



Bauline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ ■ when presented 
M/D - fill in date when accomplished 
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2, Fill in the correct Total Presented totals, 



Uiuiinf I RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ • when p/escnicd 
M/D «• fill in dale when aca)mplishcd 




Btttlint 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ * when presented 
M/D m fill in dite when accomplished 



Bavdinc 


RECORDING PROCEDURE 




/ ■ when presumed 
Nt/O ■ fill in dale when accomplished 



3. Fill in the correct totals, 



Byline RECORDING PROCEDURE 
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/ • when prevented 
M/D - OH in dite when accomplished 
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RECORDING PROCEDURE 



/ ■ when presenied 
M/D - fill in dite when accomoluhed 
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RECORDING PROCEDURE 
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/ * when presented 
M/D - fill in djtc when accomplished 
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Fill in the correct totals. 
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PORTAGE PROJECT 



THE 
HOME-BASED 



OPTION 
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THREE PARTS OF A HOME VISIT 



STRUCTURED ACTIVITIES 
25-35 MINUTES 



INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 
30-35 MINUTES 



PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
20-30 MINUTES 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR, child 

What ; Activities directed at 
specific skill acquisition 
in all component areas, 

How: The home teaching process 
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Who: PARENT, CHILD, siblings, 
home visitor 

What ; Activities to facilitate 
creative expression in the 
child, opportunity for 
spontaneous teaching and 
expansion of skill acquisi- 
tion through - 

* MAINTENANCE 

* GENERALIZATION 

* READINESS 

* EXPOSURE 

How : Through activities such as 

ART, MUSIC CREATIVE MOVE- 
MENTS, NATURE WALKS, 
SNACKS, ETC, 



Who: PARENT, HOME VISITOR 

What : Parents and home visitor 
work together in expanding 
parent's knowledge base 
and problem solving 
abilities 

How : This is accomplished by: 

1, PLANNING WEEKLY CURRI- 
CULUM ACTIVITIES 

2, SHARING COMPONENT IN- 
FORMATION 

3, SHARING PROGRAM INFOR- 
MATION 

4, DEVELOPING STRATEGIES 
FOR DEALING WITH FAMILY 
CONCERNS 



EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON THE HOME AS A TEACHING ENVIRONMENT BY: 

Use of household objects as educational materials 
Daily activities as teaching experiences 
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HOME 
TEACHING 
PROCESS 



***** 



HOHE VISITOR 
PRESENTS NEW ACTIVITY 
RECORDS BASELINE AND 
MODELS TEACHING 
TECHNIQUES 
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The Home Visit 



structured 



Parents 



Child 
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informal 



Parents 



Child 



parent/family 
education 

Parents 




Child 



List the ways in which the parent and child benefit during each part of the home visit, 

include the specific skills which are taught to the parent and child during each part of the home visit. 



PORTAGE PROJECT 

HOME START TRAINING CENTER 

THE PORTAGE PROJECT APPROACH TO 
HOME VISITING USING THE PORTAGE 
MODEL 



The Portage Model is based 
on a home visitor who visits 
each of the twelve families on 
his/her caseload weekly for one 
and one-half hours. In 
addition, children participate 
in a monthly group experience, 
or cluster. The home visitor 
works cooperatively with the 
parent in planning home teach- 
ing and cluster activities. 
Simultaneously the home visitor 
systematically instructs the 
parent in teaching methods, 
child development, and child 
management techniques. The 
Portage Project Model contains 
five basic steps: child and 
family assessment; curriculum 
planning; the home visit; the 
parent teaching process during 
the week; and program report- 
ing, or record-keeping pro- 
cedures. 

Following an intensive ten- 
day staff training, home visits 
begin. On the first visit, 
the home visitor assesses the 
target child by administering 
the ALPERN-BOLL DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROFILE and completes a health 
history questionnaire. 

Curriculum planning is then 
initiated by transferring the 
information obtained from the 
Alpern-Boll screening and 
information received from 
observation of the child's 
social interaction and learning 
patterns (informal assessment) 
onto a developmental curriculum 



checklist ( PORTAGE GUIDE TO 
EARLY EDUCATION CHECKLIST ). 
The home visitor uses this 
checklist as a guide to cur- 
riculum planning and keeps one 
checklist for each child on his 
or her caseload. The checklist 
helps the home visitor target 
long-term goals that are 
developmental^ appropriate for 
the child. 

Once the long-term goal is 
targeted, the home visitor will 
do a task analysis of this goal 
in order to plan an activity 
that can be accomplished in one 
week. Each home visitor has 
available a PORTAGE GUIDE TO 
EARLY EDUCATION card file 
suggesting activities to teach 
items on the checklist. Each 
small weekly step is written as 
a behavioral objective on an 
activity chart, providing the 
parent with a clear statement 
of what activity the child 
should do, how frequently, and 
how much help should be given. 
These charts serve as the 
parent's written plan for the 
remainder of the week. 

In addition to the charts, 
the home visitor also plans an 
informal home visit activity to 
be conducted with all children 
and the parent during the 
second part of the home visit. 
The home visitor also plans a 
third part of the visit in 
which the parent and home 
visitor can discuss concerns of 
the family and program 
announcements. The informal 
activities are planned on a 
yearly basis by a conmittee of 
home visitors and parents. The 
activities revolve around a 
theme and are compiled in a 
yearly Component Calendar. 
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Foremost, the home visitor 
plans skills and activities to 
discuss and demonstrate during 
the home visit in the area of 
the greatest developmental need 
for the child and simultan- 
eously educates the parent in 
teaching skills, child develop- 
ment and/or child management 
techniques and all the Head 
Start component areas. 

The actual completion of 
the home visit is the third 
step in the Model, and is 
divided into three distinct 
parts: 

* Structured Activities 
(activity charts) 

* Informal Activities 
(informal activities 
including all Head Start 
components) 

* Parent Education Activities 
(Social Service - parent 
education - family 
assessment) 

The home visitor presents 
activities in all three parts 
every week. For the first 20- 
30 minutes, the parents, home 
visitor, and target child will 
work together on structured 
activities. Here the "home 
teaching process" will be 
employed. A post-baseline will 
be taken on the three 
structured activities left the 
previous week to see if the 
child has attained the 
objective. Based on this data, 
the home visitor will alter 
these prescriptions or 
introduce new activities. 

Next, the heme visitor 
takes baseline on the three new 
activities to be left for the 
parent to teach the following 
week. Baseline is Important 
since it is necessary to first 



discover how close the child is 
to achieving the activity be- 
fore leaving it in the home for 
a week. An indication of the 
child's present skill level 
cues the home visitor to leave 
the activity as it is, or 
increase or decrease its level 
of difficulty. This step is 
very important to successful 
programming arid recording. 

The home visitor will then 
model the teaching techniques 
of each activity for the 
parents. The home visitor then 
observes the parent as he/she 
models the activity. During 
this time, the home visitor 
frequently will give the parent 
feedback (reinforcement and 
suggestions) on his/her 
teaching techniques. 

Then, the parent and home 
visitor will review the 
activity charts and recording 
procedure. 

The second part of the home 
visit, lasting from 20-30 
minutes, is for informal 
activities. During this time 
parent, home visitor, child, 
and other family members will 
participate in art, science, 
music, and motor activities. 
They may also do activities in 
component areas or work to- 
gether on everyday tasks, such 
as folding laundry or washing 
dishes, in order to assist 
parents in generalizing teach- 
ing techniques to less struc- 
tured activities. The parent 
and home visitor will also 
review previously mastered 
3kills or check the child's 
readiness for new skills. 

In the last 20-30 minutes, 
the home visitor and parent 
will discuss parental or family 
concerns; e.g., parent 
education in child development 
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or teaching strategies (using 
the PORTAGE PARENT PROGRAM ), 
social services, nutrition and 
health. The home teacher will 
offer information, direct the 
parent to a resource or make 
referrals to meet expressed 
needa outside the home visitors 
realm of expertise. News- 
letters and Information on all 
component areas will be shared 
with parents regularly. 
Parents and home visitors will 
also plan for next week's 
activities. 

Activities conducted in all 
three parts of the home visit 
will be recorded on the Home 
Visit Report form. An effort 
will be made to use potential 
teaching materials already in 
the home and to teach parents 
to make everyday events learn- 
ing experiences. The parents 
contribute to the planning and 
Implementation of the curric- 
ulum and their suggestions will 
be Incorporated Into activities 
during the home visit. When 
parents express an interest and 
indicate readiness, specific 
activities will be implemented 
to systematically teach pre- 
scriptive teaching and child 
management skills through the 
use of the PORTAGE PARENT 
PROGRAM . 

After the home visit, the 
fourth and most important step 
of the Portage Project Model is 
initiated. The parent serves 
as the child's primary teacher 
for the remainder of the week, 
utilizing the activity charts 
and materials demonstrated and 
left by the home visitor. 

The home visitor's major 
responsibility to the parents 
and children is to present 
content in the areas of self- 
help, motor, language, 
cognition, and socialization 



for the target child, with the 
Inclusion of nutrition, safety, 
dental, and social service 
education. When a need is 
identified by a parent In an 
area that home visitors are not 
qualified to serve, then they 
make referrals to the center 
support staff or a community 
resource. It is the home 
visitor's responsibility to 
fcllow-up on these referrals to 
ensure that families' needs 
are met. Every effort is made 
to assist the parent In taking 
ac: rentage of the available 
family and community resources 
to meet identified needs with 
progressive independence. 

Finally, comprehensive 
records are kept of the home 
visit. A Home Visit Report is 
filled out for each home visit 
which describes all activities 
which are presented. Pre- 
scribed activities are dated 
when accomplished and unaccom- 
plished activities are broken 
down Into simpler steps and 
prescribed again. These 
reports are on an ongoing com- 
prehensive list of all activ- 
ities prescribed and accom- 
plished, all home visit activ- 
ities, and all parent education 
activities done with a given 
family. By monitoring these 
reports, the home visitor can 
determine If activities are 
being prescribed In all com- 
ponent and developmental areas 
as well as if the activities 
are developmental!^- appro- 
priate. The home visitor 
weekly updates each child's 
checklist and dates structured 
activities accomplished on the 
Home Visit Report. Then the 
home visitor begins the cycle 
of the Portage Project Model 
again with curriculum planning 
for each child for the next 
week. 
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At the close of the program 
year, an end of the year report 
and an Alpern-Boll post-test 
will be done for each child. 
With parental consent, this 
Information will be sent to 
the child's next teacher with 
recommendations concerning the 
child's strengths, areas 
needing development, and 
learning styles. 



PORTAGE PROJECT 



PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT 
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PORTAGE PROJECT - HOME START TRAINING CENTER 

Rationale For Parent Involvement 




1. Parents are their child's first and potentially best teacher, 

2. Parents care about their children and want then to attain their 
maximum potential, however great or limited, 

3. Parents know their child better than others and can serve as 
a vital resource, 

Parents, who are already natural reinforcing agents to their 
children, can become their child's best teacher given; 



5. Skills parents gain in parent training/involvement programs 
not only benefit the target child but also siblings. Studies 
have shown that parents are able to generalize learned skills 
thus making them better parent/teachers of all their children. 

6. Parent involvement can greatly increase the rate of learning. 
A systematic program by the parent in conjunction with the 
center will almost double the rate of skill aquisition. 

7. Parent involvement is a necessary component of any early 
intervention program if the child gains are to be maintained 
for a long-term period. Parents need to be involved as 
active participants in educating their child or the effects 
will erode quickly, 

8. Parents are consumers. They pay either directly or indirectly 
for the program serving their child. Most parents want a voice 
in what and how their child is taught. 



* Instruction. 

* Modeling, and 

* Reinforcement. 
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9. Parents of handicapped children have a greater responsibility 
for their child over a significantly longer period of time, 

10. Parents/ if knowledgeable about the program their child is 
receiving can be the best advocate for program continuation 
and expansion. 

11. When parents are involved in the teaching of their children., 
you do not have a transfer of learning problem, because skills 
are being taught in the child's natural environment. 

12. Involving parents can help meet the deficit of teachers needed 
to serve preschool handicapped children. 
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Motivating Parents 



1. Establish responsibilities at the beginning , 

a. plan a parent orientation to explain program and what will be 
expected of parents 

b. have the home visitors and each parent review and sign a con- 
tract which delineates responsibilities (Parent and Home Visitor 
Agreement) 

2. Have a thorough knowledge of your program, model and curriculum to 
assist you in conveying confidence and enthusiasm. 



3. Educate parents concerning your need for their participation. 

a. they know their child best 

b. they have taught the child all he/she already knows 

c. they can teach without the home visitor , but the home visitor 
can't teach without the parent 



4. Show confidence in parents - help them believe in themselves as 
teachers. 



5. Utilize the parent's skills, talents and interests - ask parents 
what additional ways they would like to participate. 



6. Start slowly. 

a. use activities on which the parent wants to work 

b. reinforce parent for the teaching he/she does well 

c. plan activities that the parent and child can be successful 
with particularly the first weekl! 

d. make a follow-up phone call the first week to see how things 
are going 

e. model all activities for parents and then let the parent model 
back 

7. Get an uninvolved parent interacting with an active parent. 

8. Promote socialization among parents as a reward for participation. 
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9. Tell the child to ask mom or dad to help with a task. 

10. Give special recognition to active parents through activities such as 

a. newsletters 

b. certificates 

c. honor tea 

11. Use an extra field trip for a child and parent as a reward. 

12. Parent meetings - get parents there right at the beginning of the 
program year. 

a. make sure everyone leaves having expressed themselves 

b. hand out pictures or something the child has made 

c. have interesting speakers that parents have requested 

d. films 

e. let parents help plan the agenda 
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Communicating With Parents - Consultation Skills 

Prepared for the Home Start Training Center by: 
Vic Barth 

Training Specialist 
Portage Project Outreach 

Interpersonal communication is perhaps the most important 

component of all social interaction and to all personal 

relationships. We assert our identies through interpersonal 

communication; it is our means of reaching out to one another- 

Not only is interpersonal communication important, but it is also 
EQQlQ.Ig.li "The comp 1 ex i t i es of i nterpersonal cummuni cati on 
increase the possibilities for misunderstandings, 

misinterpretations, and mi sassumptions- These same complexitites 
also greatly increase the potential for meaningful relationships. 

Giving and receiving responses, and giving and receiving 
"feedback^, form the foundation upon which consultation skills 
are predicated- Giving and receiving responses forms the basis 
for all interpersonal communication. As Home Teachers working 
with parents, we are at all times giving and receiving responses. 
In effect, as a person meets with another person, they both 
respond to each other. As this reoccurs, it generates further 
responses between the persons involved. In this manner a person 
maintains a "dialogue" with himself, with others, and with his 
Ehysical and Qsychglggical. environment . In the specific terms of 
communication, giving and receiving responses consists of 
transmitting and receiving signals, messages and metamessages. 
This procedure may take place on either a conscious or 
unconscious level or both, but it is going on all of the time. A 
person cannot not communicate; he/she cannot not respond. 

The basic method for preventing mi scommuni cati on is called 
M £b§£iiliDa Qyt"> It is accomplished by following these 
procedures: 

1- Asking questions to make sure that you really do understand 
and know what the other person thinks, feels, and means. 

2. Asking the other person whether he/she understands and knows 
what you think, feel, and mean. 

3. Giving and receiving feedback about anything that may need 
cl ari f i cati on or verification. 

4. Really listening to the feedback, taking it in, and letting 
it make a difference- 

QhgsElQQ 2yt is a procedure that should be carried on almost 

continuously. The basic rule underlying checking out is do 

not assume that you know what the other person is thinking, 
feeling, or meaning. Instead^ check it out! 
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Checking out and giving or receiving feedback are interlinked, 
interdependent components of a procedure? that is essential to the 
success of good communication- Becoming aware of, understanding, 
and learning to interpret nonverbal communication also 
contributes to interpersonal communicative competence. Being 
aware of nonverbal language, yours as well as that of others, is 
important for the following reasons: (McGinnis, 1976:124) 

1. Since a person's body is the outside expression of inner 
feelings, you need to realize what your body "says 11 to 
ascertain what nonverbal signals you send to others. Then 
you can deter mi ne if you are transmitting accurate or 
distorted signals about yourself to others. 

2. You need to be aware of other person's nonverbal 
communication so that you can evaluate whether you are 
misinterpreting their signals or whether they are sending 
di storted signals. 

3. Another persons nonverbal communication exerts a major 
influence on your impressions of them and consequently how 
you respond to them. 

4. Understanding nonverbal communication allows you to 
realistically assess its influence on the verbal 
communication both your own and that of others. 

"Tuning" into nonverbal communication can reveal much information 
about a person, both to him/herself as well as to others. The 
signals that other people send to us are extremely important, in 
fact, they are just as important as the ones we send to them. 
Correctly interpreting the signals of others is a three-step 
process involving: 

1. Being aware of the signals that the other person sends and of 
the immediate influencing factors that are apparent in the 
particular situation. 

2. Checking to make sure that you are not distorting the other 
person's signals. 

3. Evaluating the nature and style of the other person's 
si gnal s. 

Hi nts for Effective Cgmmyni cati on 

Never try to force a person to communicate. On the other hand, 
do not give up too qickly or easily. 

Slow down! Try not to go at communicating witih too much 
intensity. Developing a trusting relationship takes time and 
patience. 




diQts (continued) 



Be open-minded! Get to know a person as an individual and try 
not to be discouraged if the other person is slow to "warm up" to 
you. Remember that many of the people you will be working with 
are not used to communicating openly and meaningfully. 

Be honest! Dishonesty destroys the very foundation on which good 
communication is built. 

Smile! Try to maintain your sense of humor it tends to help 

you keep your perspective. 

En§cti t ce! The more you practice these skills, the better you 
will become at consulting in a professional manner and the 
benefits will be evident in all of the families that you 
encounter. 
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ROLE OF A HOME VISITOR : 
SELF ASSESSMENT 

The following attitudes or beliefs are helpful in facilitating adult 
learning in the home-based program. Indicate yes or no beside each 
statement according to your present "feelings". 



1. I believe that parents can effectively teach their children. 

2. I believe that parents are self-directing adults. 

3* I receive satisfaction from accomplishments made by parents. 

4. I value experiences of parents as resources for accomplishing 
their goals and for my own learning. 



YES 



NO 



Indicate to what degree you possess the following 
competencies: 



1, 
2, 

3. 
4, 



7. 



8. 



I empathize with parents. 

Z establish a warm and mutually respectful relation- 
ship with them. 

I introduce new ideas and new approaches to parents. 

I provide learning experiences based on each parent 
and family's individual needs. 

I establish a climate of comfort, cooperation, 
mutual trust and openness. 

I involve parents in the identification of their 
needs and interests as well as those of their 
children, 

I involve parents in formulating goals and objec- 
tives for their children and for their own personal 
and family development, 

I involve parents in the planning, conducting, 
and evaluating of both their child f s and their own 
learning activities. 



9# I lead parents to committing themselves to change. 
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10. I recognize and utilize both material and human 
resources available within my community. 

11. I appropriately make use of component staff and 
home-based staff as resources. 



12. I act as a resource to others. 
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SCREENING 



THE ADMINISTRATION OP A SCREENING DEVICE 



Formal assessment or screening is the administration of a standardized 
screening tool. It compares the child's behavior and development with 
other children of the same age group. 



The first and most Important benefit of completing a screening is the 
speed and ease with which it provides a specific and accurate picture 
of the child's present functioning level. The outcome of the process 
should provide a profile that will enable those working with the child 
to identify areas of strengths and needs. This then supplies a base 
from which you can begin curriculum planning. 



A screening will al3o help you identify those children that n§v_ have a 
learning delay or problem. If a child's screening results Indicate 
delay, you can refer the child to the appropriate resource person at 
your agency or cormunlty for further testing. This will help Insure 
that you will receive the Information and assistance that you will 
need to be able to plan appropriate learning experiences for the 
child. 



In addition to determining the child's present functioning level and 
identifying possible learning problems, screening provides you with 
entry level data. This can then be compared with the child's scores 
at the end of the year to demonstrate the child's progress during the 
program. 



Conducting a screening is a way to involve the parent immediately. 
Asking questions of the parent, requesting the parent to participate 
in some of the tasks, relying on information provided by the parent, 
and reinforcing the parent during the screening will increase the 
chance that the parent will be an active participant in your home 
visits right from the start. 



Administering a Screening Instrument 

When administering a standardized tool it is necessary to achieve an 
atmosphere that will be informal yet productive. Use the following 
suggestions for a successful experience and to obtain the most 
accurate results. 



EfbrBgeftojed 



1. FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH THE INSTRUMENT. Compile a kit that includes 
all the materials you will require for the session, score sheets and a 
manual. Determine with which item you will begin before you arrive at 
the home. 

2. ORGANIZE THE MATERIALS YOU WILL NEED to do the screening. Know what 
you will need to evaluate each item so that you won't have to fish 
around for them during the screening. 

3. EXPLAIN THE PURPOSE of the screening tool and how the information will 
be used. Tell the parent that the process will help to identify the 
child's area of strengths and needs, will help you get to know the 
child in a general way, and, will help you to plan activities for the 
child. 

4. AVOID USING THE WORD "TEST" during the session. Explain to the parent 
that you will be asking the child to do many things and that some will 
be items that the child has been able to do for along time. Others, 
items the child may not do for some time, but this provides clues to 
what you can teach. This will assure a more relaxed and natural 
atmosphere. 

5. GROUP ITEMS TOGETHER whenever possible. For example, you may be 
evaluating the child's counting skills. Use colored blocks for 
counting, then have the child name the colors, group by color, and 
build a tower. By grouping a number of skills around one material you 
will be able to assess several of the child's skills in a very short 
amount of time. 

6. ENCOURAGE THE PARENT'S PARTICIPATION. Tell the parents that they know 
their child better than you ever will and that you will need input 
from them regarding what the child can or cannot do. You might say, 
"Is this what you would expect her to do?" or "How does he usually do 
this for you?" 

7. EE POSITIVE WITH THE PARENT. Help the parent feel good about what has 
already been accomplished with the child. You mi#it point out a 
couple things that the child can do and attribute them to the parent. 
This is the start of establishing rapport with the parent. 

8. BE POSITIVE WITH THE CHILD. Try to make the situation fun for the 
child. You might even say, "We're going to play some games now." 
Encourage the child as nuch as possible, especially if the skills are 
difficult. Making the time exciting will ensure that you have the 
child's attention throughout the screening. If the child is comfort- 
able and enjoying the activities, it is more likely that the responses 
will accurately reflect his/her ability. 

9. AVOID TESTING THE PARENT. It's best to try every item with the child. 
If you need to ask the parent if the child can perform a specific 
task, do it after the child has attempted it, or if no other method is 
available. When it is necessary to interview the parent on any of the 
items, ask open ended questions - questions that require descriptions 
rather than yes/no answers. 
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10. SEVERAL CAUTIONS should be noted when administering any screening 
device. 

a) Cues and p rompts sh ould not be given. You are Interested In 
learning what the child can do without aid or heln (unless speci- 
fied In the directions). It's often natural to look at the item 
or picture you've asked the child to point to, or to pull ycur 
hand away when the child has given you correct number of blocks. 
Avoid giving these clues by looking at the child instead of the 
materials when you ask the same question more than once. 

b) Corrections should be avoided. Avoid letting the child know if an 
incorrect response has been given. This will help keep the moti- 
vation factor high. Corrections should be avoided durjJTg a 
screening. This is not a time for teaching, but a time for taking 
a look at what a child can and cannot do. 

c) Reinforcement should be minimal. You will want to provide an 
incentive to encourage the child to keep working. However, if you 
begin reinforcing the child's correct responses and then do not 
acknowledge the incorrect responses, the child will sense the 
difference. Instead of reinforcing specific responses, it's 
better to comnent on the manner in which the child is completing 
the task, "You're really working hard," or "I like the way you're 
sitting." 

d) Give the child enough trials. As you present each task be sure to 
give the child enough tries so that you are certain the response 
is an accurate measure of what the child can do. This helps to 
avoid lucky guessing. 

e) Be aware of environmental factors. Are there an unusual number of 
distractions? What time of day is the screening device being 
administered? Is it the child's normal nap time? What is the 
length of the session? Did the child become fatigued? Try to 
choose an optional time to conduct the screening. 

11. Finally, REMEMBER THAT PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT! As you administer the 
instrument with more children, you will become more familiar and 
comfortable using it. 



Following these few suggestions will help to sure a successful and 
productive session and will provide you with i. large amount of infornation 
about the child. 
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BUT MY PROGRAM DOESN'T USE A SCREENING TOOL! 



There are a number of factors to consider when choosing a screening 
tool. Remember to choose the instrument that most satisfies your needs 
and best fits into your program. If your agency or program has not 
already chosen a screening tool, and you are interested in using one, 
these suggestions will help guide your choice. 

A screening tool should provide the greatest amount of information 
about a child in the least amount of time. The ideal tool is one that 
is reliable and valid, standardized, easily administered in terms of 
cost and staff time, and is capable of providing a profile of develop- 
mental areas and identifying children with potential handicapping 
conditions. 



Who MX adminUteA the. 4>utee.ning device? 

It is important to determine who will be conducting the screening. 
Remember that in the home-based program the home visitors should 
administer the tool because they will be the ones that will most need 
the information it provides. Are the home visitors in your program 
already trained and qualified to use a particular instrument? Usually 
it is best if the staff does not need specialized training to administer 
the instrument. Many screening instruments can be accurately admin- 
istered by paraprofessionals, parents, and volunteers. 

How much time l& AeqaiAed to admintUvi the inAtAument? 

This is a very important factor in a home-based program since you 
only see the child once each week and your visit is limited in time. In 
addition, you must consider that children become tired quickly. The 
test needs to be short, no longer than 45 minutes. 

Can the. irutAtment be ea&Uy admivuAteAed? 

A home visit can be chaotic. Therefore, it is important that the 
instrument you choose be easy to administer in the home. The format and 
recording should be easy to follow. 

What inloimation mil the ivu>tAumewt provide? 

Ideally the screening device will give you a comprehensive picture 
of the child's overall development. It should test all of the develop- 
mental areas you will be addressing throughout the year in your program. 
The screening results should also provide you with information that 
indicates if a child needs further evaluation. 
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How appropriate. i& the AQAwning inA&iume.nt ior the chi&dAtn youA 
program *<u\)<u1 



The majority of children in your program will range in age from 
three to fives Your screening tool should give a good picture of a 
child in that age range, as well as assessing below and above it* 
Another important consideration is the cultural environment and socio- 
economic status of the children in your program* The tool should be 
free of cultural bias. 



What mateAicuU are ne.e.de.d? 

Choose an instrument that requires few items. The items should be 
familiar to the child and most should be available in the home. Those 
items not available in the home should be easy for you to bring with 
you. 

How 16 information obtained? 

Does the test depend primarily on observation or reported interview? 
Results will be more accurate if you are able to observe as many items 
as possible yourself as you try each item with the child. Also consider 
whether the child can be observed in a variety of settings. How 
structured are the activities? Can directions be repeated? How many 
trials can the child have? 

What it> the. co*t oi the. in4>trume.wt? 

You should decide how many copies of the instrument you will need. 
Note the costs of the score sheets and/or whether the score sheets or 
the test itself can be copied. 

U the. tz*t 4tmdardize.d? 

A well designed tool will give you accurate scores and information 
on the child compared to the child's age group. This process is called 
norm referencing. When a standardized instrument is being developed, it 
goes through several "tests 11 to make sure that it is worthy of being 
called a standardized tool. These "tests 11 help assure that: 

1. The instrument tests what it is supposed to. For instance, if 
the instrument is intended to provide information on a child's 
cognitive abilities, the authors would conduct a test to make 
sure that the questions that are in the instrument measure 
cognitive abilities. 

2. The scores would be accurate for any child that the instrument 
is designed to be used with. To assure this, when the tool is 
being tested, many children chosen at random are assessed with 
the instrument and scores are analyzed for accuracy. 
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3. The instrument would provide the same score regardless of who 
administered it or when it is administered. An instrument that 
provides different scores depending on whether one person or 
another administered it, or one that provided different scores 
on different days, would be worthless. 



Many instruments are available which have not been standardized. 
While these may be useful for curriculum planning purposes, they are not 
trustworthy for formal assessment and screening purposes. This 
information can be found in the manuals that accompany the tests. 

On the following pages are several tools you may want to consider. 
Choose a screening device that is practical for your program. 
Publishers' catalogs will give you a brief description of the test, age 
range, cost, and administration time. If you want more detailed 
information, write to the publisher whose address is provided. (Please 
note that cost information may not be exact.) 
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NAME: Chicago Early 

AUTHOR: Board of Education, City of Chicago 

PURPOSE: To be used by early childhood teachers in 
in the classroom or Child Find Task Force 
screening teams tp identify children with 
special needs, 

AGE RANGE: Children three to five years old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Administered to individual children. 
WHO ADMINISTERS: Paraprofessionals , teachers, aids 
TIME TO ADMINISTER: Approximately 15-20 minutes 



SUBTESTS: The test covers gross motor, fine motor, language, 
visual discrimination and memory. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: No parent questionnaire is included. 



TRAINING: Assessment manual provides all the information for 
administering, scoring, and interpreting the 
screening. 



STANDARDIZATION, Has high reliability, has proven content and con- 
RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: current validity when compared to extensive diag- 
nostic testing. Is currently being studied for 
predictive validity. Has been normed on about 
2,000 prekindergarten children in Chicago. 



AVAILABILITY AND COST: E.T.A., 159 West Kinzie otreet, Chicago, Illinois, 

60610. Complete Assessment and Remediation 
Laboratory $99.00 Progress Records for Instructional 
Activities (25) $2.95, Assessment Score Sheet (25) 
$2.95, Drawing Worksheets (25) $2,95 
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NAME: Comprehensive Identification Process (C1P) 
AUTHOR: R. Reid Zehrback 

PURPOSE: A screening process developed for the early 

identification of children with problems that 
migiit handicap them in formal education. 

I\GE RANGE: Children two and one-half to five and one-half 
years old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Administered to individual children at three 

screening stations in a team approach. 

WHO ADMINISTERS: Prof essionals, paraprof essionals, volunteers, 

and students. 

TIME TO ADMINISTER: 30 minutes. 



SUBTESTS: The CIP assesses a child's development and 

behavior in the following areas: cognitive- 
verbal, fine motor, gross motor, speech and 
expressive language, hearing, vision, and 
socioaf f ective development. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: A questionnaire concerning a child's medical 

history is included. 



TRAINING: Screeners can usually be trained in a three- 
to four-hour training session. Study of the 
manual and materials is central to the 
training session. A f ilmstrip for use in the 
training workshop is available. 



STANDARDIZATION, Support data on more than 1,000 children indi- 
RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: cate a high degree of efficiency in identify- 
ing children in need or special assistance. 
Items on the CIP were taken from standardized 
instruments and has been restandardized on 
1,000 children. 



AVAILABILITY AND COST Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., 480 Meyer 

Road, Bensenville, IL 60106. 

Screening kit (including materials, manual, 
and 35 record forms) $54.50. 
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NAME: Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) 
AUTHOR: W.. K. Frankenburg and J. B. Dodds 

PURPOSE: A screening device that yields an overall 
developmental profile; can be used for the 
detection of developmental delays during 
infancy and the preschool years. 

AGE RANGE: Infants two weeks old to children six years 
four months old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Administered to individual children. 
WHO ADMINISTERS: Paraprof essionals, teachers, clinicians. 
TIME TO ADMINISTER: Approximately 20 minutes. 



SUBTESTS: The test covers gross motor , language , fine 
motor/adaptive , and personal-social skills. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: No parent questionnaire is included. 



TRAINING: Training time varies from a few hours to 

several days, depending on experience, level 
of formal education, age range of children to 
be screened, and availability of children for 
demonstration and trial evaluation. A 
programmed manual has been developed and 
several training films are available on a 
rental basis. 



STANDARDIZATION* 

RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: The Denver is one of the most carefully 

researched and documented instruments of its 
type. Data are available in the appendix 
of the manual. 



AVAILABILITY AND COST: LADOCA Publishing Foundation, E. 51st Avenue 

and Lincoln Street, Denver, CO 80216 

Manual $6.00 
Materials 7.00 
Test forms (100) 2.00 
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NAME: Developmental Indicators for the Assessment 
of Learning 

AUTHOR: C. Mardell, D. Goldenberg 

PURPOSE: Prekindergarten screening instrument for 

identifying children with potential learning 
problems. 

AGE RANGE: Children two and one-half to five and one-half 
years old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Individually administered by a five person 

team. 

WHO ADMINISTERS: Professionals and/or paraprofessionals. 
TIME TO ADMINISTER: 20 - 30 minutes 



SUBTESTS: The instrument screens children in four 

developmental skill areas: gross motor, fine 
motor, concepts, and communication. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: No parent questionnaire is included. 



TRAINING: Can be self-taught by professionals trained in 
testing. Others may require instruction and 
supervision. 



STANDARDIZATION, 

RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: Dial was standardized on a stratified sample 

of 4,356 children. Validity and reliability 
have been established. 



AVAILABILITY AND COST: Dial Inc., Box 911, Highland Park, IL 60035, 

Manual, score sheet, and most materials 

$99.00 
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NAME: Developmental Profile 

AUTHOR: Gerald Alpern and Thomas Boll 

PURPOSE: Designed to be used as a screener to measure 
the development of children, 

AGE RANGE: Children six months old to twelve years old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Was designed to use Jie interview technique 

with the parent but one can also administer 
the items, 

WHO ADMINISTERS: Can be used and interpreted by people not 

specifically trained in psychometrics. 

TIME TO ADMINISTER: 30 to 40 minutes. 



SUBTESTS: There are 217 items arranged by age into five 
scales, academic, physical, self-help, social 
and communication. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: No parent questionnaire is included. 



TRAINING: The Developmental Profile can be self-taught by 
professionals trained in testing. Others may 
require instruction and supervision. 



STANDARDIZATION , 

RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: The authors report studies that indicate 

construct and face validity of the instrument. 
Correlational studies have been done on the 
physical and academic scales but have not been 
done on the other three scales. 



AVAILABILIT.Y AND COST: Psychological Development Publications, P.O. 

Box 3198, Aspen, CO 81611 

Interviewing set (manual, form 474, and ten 
profile and scoring forms) $9.85 

Manual and form 474 9.25 
Profile and scoring forms (25) 4.10 
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NAME: Eliot-Pearson Screening Inventory (EPSI) 

AUTHOR: Samuel J* Meisels and M. Stone Wiske 

PURPOSE: A screening test designed to provide a brief 
and easily administered survey of children's 
development in a number of significant areas. 
The instrument provides a profile of a child's 
developmental abilities, in addition to a 
standardized score. 

AGE RANGE: Children four to six years old. 



HOW ADMINISTERED: Administered to individual children. 



WHO ADMINISTERS; 



Teachers and other professionals and students 
of child development. 



TIME TO ADMINISTER: 15 to 20 minutes. 



SUBTESTS: 



The instrument requires children to complete a 
Draw-A-Person figure and contains items that 
examine the following areas: visual-motor/ 
adaptive; language and cognition; and gross 
motor and body awareness. 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE: A parent questionnaire for the child's medical 

and developmental history is included. 



TRAINING: Training involves observation of an experienced 
examiner administering the instrument/ study of 
the manual^ and practice under supervision with 
two or three children. A training videotape is 
available for rental. 



STANDARDIZATION, Standardization, reliability, and validity data 
RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY: are available; an extensive research program of 

concurrent and predictive validity testing has 
been completed. Face validity has been 
established with more than 3,000 children from 
a variety of different backgrounds. 




AVAILABILITY AND COST: Samuel J • Meisels, Eliot-Pearson Department of 

Child Study, Tufts University, 105 College 
Ave nu e , Med ford , MA 02155 

Manual $2,50 Parent (100) 

Score Sheets (100) 1.50 Questionnaires 2.50 
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HOW TO COMPLETE THE CHECKLIST 

Curriculum planning and record keeping can be made a lot easier if you 
use the checklist accurately and keep it up to date. Here are a few 
reminders . 

How to Complete the Checklist 

Front Page : Put down the child's name and date of birth. Enter your name 
and date (including year) the checklist is started. 

Information Log : The second page of the Checklist is an information log 
sheet. Use this page to record information such as immunization daLes 
and types, diseases the child may have had and dental or medical checkups. 
This record will be especially useful when the child is enrolled in regular 
school programs. By using this form, you will have all the information 
reported in one place. Remember to update this sheet and be sure to discuss 
this page with the parent regularly. 

infant Stimulation : If the child is six months old or younger or functioning 
in that ige range you should start with this section. If the child is function- 
ing at six months or older, you will not need to start with this section. This 
part of the Guide contains behaviors which are de-sloped very early as well as 
suggestions for stimulation activities for infants. 

All Other Checklist Sections : 

Each page of the Checklist is divided into six columns: 

a) "Age Level" - This column indicates the age, in one year 
intervals, at which most children learn these skills. 

b) "Card Number" - This column indicates the number of the card 
that matches the skill. This card contains ideas and suggestions 
for teaching the skills. 

c) "Behavior" - These are developmental^ sequenced skills that the 
child has or will learn. 

d) "Entry Behavior" - There are three basic symbols used to complete 
this column of the Checklist. The purpose of the column is to 
indicate the child's level of performance on the various skills. 
By keeping this column and the next one current you will always 
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have an accurate record of the child's present skill level in 
all areas. 
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The basic symbols are as follows: 

n/ » the child can perform the skill 

X ■ the child cannot perform the skill 
or part of the skill 

? » you aren't sure, but will test it out 

within six weeks and change to either a Vor X 

e) "Date Achieved" - When the child learns a new skill after you 
have completed the Checklist, put the date that the skill was 
achieved in this column. For example, "PuIIj off socks" (X) 
(4/4/82). Do not alter the initial mark yov, made in the "Entry 
Behavior" column. 

f) "Comments" - Use this column to record remarks about the 
child 1 s performance of the skill, emerging behavior, when you 
started teaching the skill, etc. 

To complete any section of the Checklist, you must first decide upon 

an item with which to begin the assessment. As a general rule, begin- 

with the items listed in the age level section tL it is one year below 

the child's present age. If the child is three years old and you 

are completing the Self-Help section, begin with item number 26, 

"Feeds self using spoon and cup with some spilling". If the child 

is four years old and you are completing the Language section, begin 

with item Number 59, "Says •is 1 at beginning of questions when appropriate". 

You go back to an age level which is less than that of the child 

to be sure that you do not ignore any items which may not yet have 

been learned. Read each item and observe whether or not the child 
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can perform that behavior put a v' in the "Entry Behavior" column 
if the child can do the behavior and an X if the child cannot do 
the behavior, or only does part of it. Be sure the child is 
proficient with the behavior before you check it off. If you 
do not have 10-15 consecutive checks, (baseline) go backwards 
until you get one. Those behaviors that you check off, you won't 
teach. Don't check it off if you think the child may need to work 
on it a little more. There will be times when you won't know for 
sure that the child can or cannot perform a behavior. If you 
have a question about a behavior, enter a ? and then test it 
out with the child. It is best to have the child perform the behavior 
two or three times until it warrants an X or a \/ . 

Skills acquired at later ages are based upon skills learned 
earlier. If the child cannot do any of the skills listed at the 
four-year level, he will be unlikely to do those at the five- 
year level because they are dependent upon the four-year 
level skills. For example, children who cannot draw squares 
or triangles cannot draw diamond shapes. Squares and triangles 
are easier to make and are learned before diamonds. If the child 
is only three, performing many skills at the four to five, or 
five to six age levels is not realistic* Thus, you need not 
read through all of these behaviors. If the child cannofc do ten 
to 15 of the behaviors in a row (you have 10 to 15 consecutiv a 
X's or ?) in a particular section, there is no need to continue 
in that area. Go on to the next developmental area. 
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As you plan curriculum for each child using the checklist, 
remember to keep it up-to-date. Teach the skills that are marked 
with X and then enter the date achieved when the child learns 
them. Review the checklist with the parent regularly and you 
will know which skills the child is ready to learn next. Some- 
times it may seem like a bother to keep the checklist up-to-date 
but if you invest the time to do so, your job will be easier 
and the programs you plan for the child will be more appropriate 
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HINTS FOR COMPLETING THE CHECKLIST 



1. Get a BASELINE - at least 10 v"s - skills the child can do.. 



2. Get a CEILING - at least 10 X's or ?'s - skills the child cannot 

DO/ CAN ONLY DO PART OF OR THAT YOU ARE UNSURE OF, 



3, Complete the checklist within 4-6 weeks of enrollment, 



4, When in doubt about whether or not the child can do a skill/ 
mark ?, do not give the benefit of the doubt, 

5, if you cannot get a baseline in a developmental area/ assess the 
child in the infant stimulation section. 

6, Never change original j^'s and )Ts, Change only 21s, Mark the 

date in the date achieved column when an xed item has 
been accomplished, 

7, Use "comments" column to record emerging behavior/ additional 
criteria/ etc, 

8, Give the parents a copy of the checklist to plan together 
with you, It would help them contribute more meaningfully, 

9, Update the child's checklist regularly; at best weekly/ at a 




TEN PROBLEMS FREQUENTLY 
ENCOUNTERED WHEN USING 
BEHAVIORAL CHECKLISTS 

Elizabeth May 
Neal Schortlnghuls 



Behavioral checklists have become indispensable 
educational tools. As an outgrowth of behavioral analysis, 
behavioral checklists have ballooned to cover almost ev- 
ery conceivable behavior from toilet training to flying an 
airplane. For example, Walls, Werner, Bacon and Zane 
(1975) have identified over 200 behavioral checklists 
developed by prolific listsmiths. In early childhood educa- 
tion, these tools have been used for identification, diag- 
nostic placement, program evaluation, and curriculum 
planning 

The problems associated with reliability and validity in 
using behavioral checklists have already been discussed by 
various authors (BUou, Peterson, & Ault, 1968; Cron- 
back & Meehl, 1955; Hull, 1971; Johnson & Bolstad, 
1973). The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
problems teachers (particularly in preschool programs) 
have encountered in using behavioral checklists as a basis 
for curriculum planning. The specific areas of concern are: 

1. Completing the behavioral checklist incorrectly. 

2. Teaching to suggested materials and activities. 

3. Following the behavioral checklist too rigidly. 

4. Targeting only in identified skill deficit areas. 

5. Avoiding identified skill deficit areas. 

6. Limiting targeted behaviors to skills the teacher is 
comfortable teaching. 

7. Using a checklist that is inappropriate for a specific 
child. 

8. Assessing and sequencing skills correctly but teach- 
ing splinter skills. 

9. Putting undue emphasis on skills commonly 
classified as "kindergarten readiness". 

10. Failing to plan for generalization and maintenance. 

Completing the 
Checklist Incorrectly 

A teacher, by correctly completing a checklist, can ob- 
tain an excellent picture of a child's skills. However, in 
completing a checklist, mistakes often occur. Frequently 
the teacher doesn't observe the child exhibiting the skill 
but assumes that he has acquire' i'. The teacher might 
say: "I can't think of a specific j when I saw Tom 



working alone at one thing for 20-30 minutes, but I'm 
sure he could if he tried," and then checks that item as an 
entry behavior on the checklist This results in an inflated 
assessment of the child's skills and leads to faulty cur- 
riculum planning. 

A related problem occurs when two or more people are 
completing a checklist and the criteria for determining 
mastery of a skill are not jointly determined. If a teacher 
and parent are completing a behavioral checklist together, 
the teacher might ask the parent: "Can Mike take off and 
put on his coat without help?" The parent might answer 
"yes", thinking that this skill does not include buttoning, 
while the teacher assumes it does include buttoning and 
marks that skill as accomplished. This problem can be 
alleviated by direct observation. Also, it is not as likely to 
occur if the items on the checklist are written in behavioral 
terms. Unfortunately, this is not the case with many 
checklists, thus leaving the criteria for mastery of the 
items open to many interpretations. Still another misuse 
of a behavioral checklist can occur when the teacher 
and/or parent view the tool as a "test" rather than as a 
baseline on the child's present skill levels. They want the 
child to "look good" and therefore give the child the 
benefit of the doubt if an item on the checklist is in ques- 
tion. If there is any question about a particular item just 
the opposite should occur; the parent and teacher should 
carefully observe the child to see if the skill has been 
mastered. 

These mistakes can be avoided if the teacher views the 
checklist as a tool to be used in planning curriculum, uses 
a consistent definition of the expected behavior, and relies 
on direct observation of the child. 

Teaching to Suggested 
Materials and Activities 

Many behavioral checklists also include suggested 
teaching materials and activities. It may seem most effi- 
cient to use those materials and activities when in ac- 
tuality, they may or may not be appropriate. Once a skill is 
targeted for the child to learn, the teacher should assess 
that child in terms of his learning style, meaningful rein- 
forcement, and. interest in various materials. Only then 
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should the teacher choose the most appropriate teaching 
activity and materials for the child. 

Often the suggested materials may be appropriate for 
some children, but completely inappropriate for others. 
For example, one behavioral checklist has the item "car- 
ries breakable objects" and the materials suggested to 
teach the skill are "small breakable ashtrays" and "pop 
bottles". For some children and families these materials 
would be accessible and appropriate, but many parents 
would not want to encourage their preschool children to 
carry these objects around. 

Other ways in which materials might be misused are: a 
teacher may choose a colorful, commercially available toy 
and then consult a checklist to see what she can tearh the 
child when the process should be the other way around; 
or, a teacher may utilize a suggested way of teaching 
shapes thai works with one of her children and then 
automatically go ahead to use the same with the rest of the 
children. In both examples, the teacher has failed to take 
into account the individual child. 

Of course, sometimes the activities and materials on the 
checklists are very appropriate. However, the teacher's 
knowledge, creativity, and considerations for individual 
children should go into planning every activity. 

Following the Behavioral 
Checklist Too Rigidly 

Once the child's initial curriculum assessment is com- 
pleted with use of a checklist, the teacher is ready to select 
skills to teach the child. Those skills selected need not be 
the first items on the checklist that the child was unable to 
do. There is a range of behaviors that is developmentally 
appropriate for the child; there are practical reasons that 
govern the choice of behaviors within that range. For ex- 
ample, in the autumn a child's entry behavior shows that 
he is ready to: pull off his socks, take off pants when un- 
fastened, and put a hat on his head. The teacher might 
choose the skill "puts hat on head" to teach first. This 
behavior would be both developmentally and functionally 
appropriate for the child because he is ready to learn the 
skill and could incorporate it into his daily activities 
throughout the winter. 

Using behavioral checklists for planning is not like 
following a recipe. Each child is unique and learns at his 
own rate. Thus, items on a checklist may need to be 
broken down into smaller, teachable steps using task 
analysis. Failure to do this can result in frustration for the 
child and teacher. 

The authors analyzed data from a replication of the Por- 
tage Project in Wessex, England which used the Portage 



Guide to Early Education as the sole basis for curriculum 
planning for mentally handicapped children. They found 
that 60 percent of the weekly goals for the children were 
directly from the checklist whereas 40 percent were 
checklist items that needed to be broken down into 
smaller steps. Of course, there was variance among indi- 
vidual children, ranging from one child who needed to 
have tajks broken down into simpler components only 17 
percent of the time to another child who required smaller 
steps 7? percent of the time. 

The toncept of flexibility in using a checklist was proba- 
bly beti stated by Bluma, Shearer, Frohman and Milliard 
(1976) /hen 'jesuibin^ the way tu use a Checklist. 'The 
behaviors listed on the Checklist are based on normal 
growth and development patterns; yet no child, normal or 
handicapped is likely to follow these sequences exactly. 
Children may skip some behaviors completely, may learn 
behaviors out of sequence, or may need additional 
subgoals in order to achieve a behavior on the Checklist. 
Each instructor's ingenuity, creativity, and flexibility plus 
a knowledge of the child and his past development pat- 
tern, will be needed to help plan appropriate goals so that 
he will learn new skills." 

Targeting Only in Identified 
Skill Deficit Areas 

Most authors of behavioral checklists used in cur- 
riculum planning group behaviors into classes or domains, 
usually called developmental areas. For example, a com- 
mon grouping in early childhood is socialization, language 
(often subdivided into expressive and receptive), self- 
help, cognitive, and motor (subdivided into fine and 
gross). 

Many children in educational programs have been 
placed in those programs because of identified skill deficits 
in one or more of these areas. One goal of intervention is 
then to eliminate the developmental deficit and rightly so, 
but it is possible to spend an inordinate amount of time 
targeting in those deficit areas and to forget that an educa- 
tional program should stimulate growth across all 
developmental areas. A child with a skill deficit area(s) 
still has needs that should be met in other areas, In many 
cases, a teacher can plan a multi-purpose activity that in- 
corporates more than one developmental area. For exam- 
ple, if a child has a deficit in the language area, activities 
such as doing a fingerplay or following directions through 
an obstacle course would not only address the expressive 
and receptive language area, but would also help the 
child's fine and gross motor development. If this is not 
done, a child may inadvertently develop deficits in other 
areas simply because they are not addressed. 
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Continuously focusing on the problem area can also 
result in frustration for the child. Success does not come as 
easily and the child is made to feel less competent than if 
his strengths, as well as his weaknesses, were taken into 
consideration. 

Avoidance of Skill 
Deficit Areas 

This potential problem is the opposite of focusing only 
on the deficit area but with different reasons for its occur- 
rence. 

When a teacher and a child work together and achieve 
success, they reinforce each other. Because the success 
and rapid progress are more likely to occur in non-deficit 
areas, the teacher may continue to target and teach in 
those areas because the behavior (targeting and teaching) 
is reinforced. For example, if a child is moderately delayed 
in the language or cognitive area he has most likely ex- 
perienced failure in those areas. As a result, he may not 
participate as willingly in those activities, because he 
hasn 1 t experienced success in the past On the other hand, 
if his strengths lie in the motor and self-help areas, ac- 
tivities in these areas will be more reinforcing for the child 
and the teacher to work on because the child has a higher 
probability of achieving success and enjoys participating in 
them more. Thus, the curriculum sometimes swings 
more and more towards the stronger, reinforcing areas 
and away from the more difficult deficit areas. 

We cannot overemphasize that a teacher must provide 
instruction for the whole child in all developmental areas, 
taking that child's unique abilities and needs into account. 
It is all too easy to end up unintentionally and un- 
consciously teaching in areas where one receives the most 
reinforcement. 

Limiting Targeted Behaviors 
to Skills the Teacher 
is Comfortable Teaching 

Preschool teachers 1 training and experience provide 
them with teaching skills that vary somewhat across 
developmental areas. There may be many skills listed in 
the checklist that a teacher either has not had the oppor- 
tunity to teach or has not had much success with in the 
past. For example, if the teacher's only attempt at toilet 
training was with a child who continued to have accidents, 
even after an intensive program, it is not likely that that 
teacher would readily implement a toileting program with 
another "difficult" child. 

This also occurs when a teacher who has training in a 
specific area, such as speech and language, unintentionally 



puts undue emphasis on speech and language activities 
and, at the same time shies away from teaching self-help 
skills such as self-feeding and dressing, especially if that 
teacher has never taught them before. 

This problem can be avoided by cooperative planning 
with input from various specialists. These "staffings 11 help 
to assure that the child's needs in all areas of development 
are considered. Also, a careful assessment of needs can be 
undertaken and then inservices can be planned in areas 
where the teacher has weaknesses. 

Using a Checklist 
That is Inappropriate 
For a Specific Child 

Because children progress at different rates and have 
different problems, some checklists may be more ap- 
propriate for some children than others. For example, a 
checklist based on normal development may not be nearly 
detailed enough for those working with severely and pro- 
foundly handicapped children. T ne checklist loses its value 
as a curriculum guide if a teacher ends up working on one 
specific item for weeks or months on end. Teaching 
becomes frustrating for the teacher, parent, and child. In- 
stead, the teachers might make their own checklist with 
the items broken down into smaller steps or find another 
behavioral checklist that is more helpful in curriculum 
planning for the individual with whom they are working. 

Assessing and Sequencing 
Skills Correctly But 
Teaching Splinter Skills 

If the teacher does not refer back to the behavioral 
checklist following the acquisition of a targeted objective, 
the teacher may allow the curriculum plan to spin off on a 
tangent and thus end up teaching splinter skills. 

This can happen in two ways — horizontally or ver- 
tically. A horizontal splinter skill occurs when a teacher 
appropriately targets an objective for the child but elabor- 
ates on that skill beyond the point where the skill is func- 
tional. For example, a teacher may target 4 4 names three 
colors on request" and successfully teach that skill to cri- 
terion, but then may proceed to go beyond the basic col- 
ors to teach violet, mauve, tangerine, chartreuse, magen- 
ta, etc. This can prove to be very reinforcing to the teacher 
and/or parent because the child can answer correctly a 
large number of questions in a very specific area and ap- 
pear "smart 11 . Teaching these behaviors wastes valuable 
teaching time and does very little to enhance the child's 
overall development. 



A vertical splinter skill is probably a more common er- 
ror. It occurs when a teacher initially targets a develop- 
mentally appropriate behavior, but then takes that 
behavior to higher and higher levels of functioning. For 
example, a teacher may teach a child to "count to three in 
imitation 11 from the Portage Guide to Early Education; 
Cognitive Card No. 51, age three to four (Bluma et al 
t976) and then go on to teach "counts to ten objects in 
imitation 11 which is at the four to five age level. The next 
goal might be "counts by rote one to 20 11 at the four to 
five age level, and finally "counts up to 20 items and tells 
how many 11 at the five to six age level. If the child in this 
example had been three years of age, the teacher would 
have been teaching skills far above the child's develop- 
mental level even though the sequencing of these skills 
was correct. This results not only in an expenditure of 
time and energy that could be utilized more effectively but 
also necessitates breaking the targeted tasks into smaller 
and smaller steps (creating, in reality, another behavioral 
checklist or a task analysis). Additionally, because of the 
increasing complexity of the tasks beyond the child's 
developmental level, the probability of a successful learn- 
ing experience for the child is diminished. 

Putting Unjustified 

Emphasis on Skills 
Commonly Classified as 
"Kindergarten Readiness" 

Pressure to teach kindergarten readiness skills is a per- 
petual problem for the preschool teacher. The perception 
that these skills constitute "schooling 1 * or "education 1 ' is 
pervasive. For example, when parents are asked what 
they would like to work on with their child, many im- 
mediately choose skills such as having the child write his 
name, count, or say the alphabet, even though develop- 
mentally the child is no where near ready to master these 
skills, The problem may be further compounded by some 
schools that send around their "lists 11 of skills that the 
child is expected to have learned before entering kin- 
dergarten. In extreme cases, the pressure may take the 
form of the kindergarten teacher saying things such as "I 
wonder what the preschool teachers are doing? Many of 
their children can't even write their name when they 
come to school 11 , 

The concern addressed above does not mean, 
however, that emphasis on these skills would be inap- 
propriate for all children. For example, many four year 
olds are in programs specifically because of skill deficits in 
these areas. Emphasis placed on these skills would be ap- 
propriate. 



The authors reviewed 809 individual lesson plans from 
a preschool program and found that 30 percent of the 
stated behavioral objectives were: drawing shapes (+ 1, 
0, naming shapes (0, n,ZO;naming, matching, 

and pointing to colors; and naming numerals, matching 
numerals to objects, and rote counting. While these objec- 
tives are appropriate for some children, one must ask if 
the teachers looked at all areas of development so that the 
most appropriate programming could be developed for 
each child. 

Falling to Plan for 
Generalization and Maintenance 

No behavioral checklist in existence encompasses all 
the skills preschool children need to learn — at best a 
checklist is a sequential developmental listing. These 
behavioral checklists often include behaviors that appear 
extremely restricted but which, in fact, represent only a 
single example of a whole class of behaviors. For exam- 
ple, "puts four rings on peg 11 is one behavior on a 
checklist which is meant to represent a group of behaviors 
that requires a similar degree of eye-hand coordination 
and problem solving ability. The behavior on the checklist 
was made specific for observational reliability and ease in 
establishing criteria. If a teacher only targets and teaches 
"puts four rings on peg" and does not plan for generaliza- 
tion and maintenance of the behavior, the child will: 1) 
only be able to put four rings on a peg, which does not do 
anybody much good, or 2) forget how to put four rings on 
a peg, which is even worse. As Harbin states (1977), 
"Children go through two stages in developing skills: ac- 
quisition and generalization. Criterion- referenced devices 
tend to measure only acquisition." 

Thus, it is fallacious to assume that a child will 
automatically generalize and be able to maintain a specific 
skill. Preschool children, particularly those who have spe- 
cial needs, need to be taught generalization by practicing a 
skill in more than one situation. A child who learns to 
name a block as "blue 11 then needs to practice using 
"blue" as a descriptor of many other objects and in many 
other situations* That same skill will most likely be main- 
tained if it is reinforced in the child's daily routine, e.g., by 
having the child name blue objects in a grocery store or 
choose blue clothing to wear. Thus, the child learns that 
"blue" is an integral part of his environment and not just 
the color of a block that his teacher showed him. 

Summary 

Although the above problems do occur, checklists are 
still indispensable tools for teachers. Valuable curriculum 



planning information can be obtained from them as well 
as ideas for implementation. Yet, problems do arise no 
matter how conscientiously the tools are employed. Ongo- 
ing assessment of the curriculum plan and individual 
adaptations that meet the unique needs of children pro- 
vide the means by which many of these problems can be 
circumvented 
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Abstract 

The authors have identified ten problems encountered 
when using a behavioral checklist as a basis for curriculum 
planning. The ten problems and methods of avoiding 
them are discussed. The problems identified are: 

1 . Completing the behavioral checklist incorrectly 

2. Teaching to suggested materials and activities. 

3. Following the behavioral checklist too rigidly. 

4. Targeting only in identified skill deficit areas. 

5. Avoiding identified skill deficit areas. 

6. Limiting targeted behaviors to skills the teacher is 
comfortable teaching. 

7. Using a checklist that is inappropriate fo, a specific 
child. 

8. Assessing and sequencing skills correctly but teach- 
ing splinter skills. 

9. Putting undue emphasis on skills commonly 
classified as "kindergarten readiness 11 . 

10. Failing to plan for generalization and maintenance. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING 
CHOOSING DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS 
AND OBJECTIVES TO TEACH 



CHOOSE THE DEVELOPMENTAL AREA 
IN WHICH THE CHILD IS STRONGEST 



Once the assessment process has been 
completed on a child, it is time to 
begin planning an individualized pro- 
gram. You will use all of the informa- 
tion you have collected on the child 
to do this. Using the results from 
the standardized ^instrument you will 
be able to determine the developmental 
area in which to plan the first activity 
you will present to the child. 

Your results from the standardized in- 
strument pro-ride you with scores that 
indicate the child's general develop- 
mental functioning in each of several 
areas. Frequently , one might tend to 
begin teaching in the area in which 
the child has the most needs. When we 
are beginning to work with a family, 
it is very important to establish a 
positive relationship with the parent 
and child. Therefore, we will want 
to begin teaching the child a skill 
that is most likely to be achieved 
without frustration. Choosing to start 
in the child's strongest area (s) will 
increase the chances for success 
right away. After the child has been 
successful, learning several new skills 
without experiencing a lot of undue 
failure, then it would be time to 
begin working on skills in the child's 
area(s) of need. 
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Once you have determined the area in 
which to begin, you must choose a 
skill from the Checklist, During the 
assessment process you identified many 
skills that the child has already 
learned (\Z'ed items), as well as 
many skills that the child still needs 
to learn (X'ed items), and some items 
that you are unsure of (?'ed items). 
You always begin by choosing an X'ed 
item. But bow do you choose which 
skill, of all those X'ed skills 
that the child needs to learn? It 
is especially important that the first 
skill you choose will be accomplished 
in one week. Since it is reinforcr 
ing for the parent to succeed teaching 
a new skill to this child, you will 
want to insure successes at the very 
beginning of the program. There are 
several considerations to keep in 
mind that will help guide your choice: 

1- CHOOSE A SEQUENTIALLY AITHOPRIATE Remember that the skills listed in 
SKILL the Checklist are sequenced in order 

of difficulty. That is, skill 
number 1 in a given developmental 
area, would be easier for a child to 
learn than skill number 15; skill 
number 15 would be easier than 
skill number 40 # and so on. There- 
fore, be sure that the child i3 able 
to perform the skills that come 
before the skill you wish to teach. 
For example, you would teach a child 
to match 3 colors (Cognitive number 
34) before you would teach to name 
3 colors on request (Cognitive num- 
ber 63 ) . One word of caution . * . 
learning does not follow a rigid 
pattern. No two children follow 
the same sequence of skill acquisition. 
Thus those skills that closely 
follow one another (such as numbers 
5 and 7, or numbers 68 and 71) need 
not necessarily be ta.ught to the 
child in sequence but rather taught 
according to the individual pattern 
of learning. 
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CHOOSE A FUNCTIONAL SKILL FOR 
THE CHILD 



When choosing between several skills, 
choose the skill that will be most 
useful to the child in his own home 
environment. This would ensure 
that the child has many opportunities 
to practice the skill during the 
course of a daily routine. It also 
increases the likelihood that the 
parent will work on the skill through- 
out the week. For example, if you 
have identified "climbs stairs 
alternating feet" as one skill that 
child cannot perform, you would 
choose to teach it only if the child 
had a staircase at home, or some 
place frequently visited. Other- 
wise it would not be considered as 
a high priority skill to select. 



CHOOSE AN EMERGING SKILL An emerging skill is one that the 

child is on the way to learning, 
but needs more praotice/ins^ructicn 
in order to master it. For example, 
the skill you may be interested 
in teaching the child is buttoning 
large buttons, if the child can 
button large buttons, but only 
when you help by guiding the button, 
then this would be an emerging 
skill. The child will master the 
skill if given more help and teach- 
ing. Choosing an emerging skill 
to begin teaching the child will 
increase the likelihood that the 
child and parent will experience 
success during the week. 



CHOOSE A SKILL THE CHILD HAS 
SHOWN AN INTEREST IN 



Perhaps during the assessment you 
discovered that the child really 
enjoyed a particular type of activity, 
such as jumping, it would be good 
practice to present a skill to be 
worked on that would be related 
to the child's interest: jumping 
over objects; jumping rope? etc. 
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CHOOSE A SKILL THAT WILL REQUIRE 
A SHORT AMOUNT OF THE PARENT'S 
TIME 



The first skill that you choose 
should require only a few minutes 
of the parent's time to work on. 
Rather than risk turning the parent 
off by choosing an activity that 
will require half an hour or more 
to do, choose an activity that will 
require little preparation, work- 
ing or clean-up time on the part 
of the parent. It is also helpful 
if the activity can be worked into 
the normal daily routine. Naturally, 
your ultimate goal is to increase 
the amount of time that the parent 
works with the child on the activities 
that you leave in the home, but 
build up the amount of time that 
the activities require of the parent 
slowly. As your parent gains confidence 
and interest in working on the plans 
that you bring it will be easier to 
gradually lengthen the sessions. 



CHOOSE A SKILL THAT THE PARENT IS 
INTERESTED IN THE CHILD LEARNING 



Last, but not least, by selecting 
a skill that the parent values, you 
increase the chances that the parent 
will work on the activity during 
the v/eek when you are not around. 
This of course increases the odds 
that both the parent and child will 
experience success with the activity, 
which in turn will help both feel 
good about the program and encourage 
them to continue to work on the new 
activities that you bring into the 
home , 



CHOOSE A SKILL THAT THE SPECIFIC Finally, there are many skills 
CHILD NEEDS TO LEARN that a child will learn that do 

not appear in the Checklist. The 
Checklist is not intended to be 
used cookbook fashion. As you get 
to know the child better and become 
more familiar with the child's abilities 
it will be easier for you to identify 
skills that are ready to be learned. 
Often, you will not find these 
skills in the Checklist. Rather, 
they will be sub-skills of one or 
more of the listed skills, or they 
may even be unrelated to any skill in 
the Checklist. When this occurs, it 
is important that the skill be taught 
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to the child. Afterall, one of the 
benefits of the home-based program 
is that the home visitor is able 
to tailor each child's program to 
specific needs and learning style. 



In summary, there are many things 
to consider when you begin to select 
skills to teach a child. As you 
get to know the child better t it 
will be easier to decide which 
skill to teach. But, by keeping 
these points in. mind, you will 
more likely be successful in not 
only effectively teaching the child, 
but in winning over the entire 
family a? advocates of your program. 
GOOD LUCKl ! 




BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Z. Introduction 

A behavioral objective states what you want the child or parent to 
learn or do; the objective needs to be observable, measurable and 
specific. This means that you can see or hear the child or parent 
perform the behavior and count the number of times he/she does the* 
task. It must be clear enough to pass the "stranger test"; that is, 
there can be no room for misinterpretation. The objectives must mean 
the same thing to anyone who reads them. A behavioral objective con- 
tains four parts: WHO/WILL DO WHAT/WITH WHAT TYPE OF AID/HOW WELL. 

II. Four Pa,rts of a Behavioral Objective 

A. WHO: the person who will perform the behavior; usually 

the child or parent. 

John will name red when given initial sound cue, 
4/4x. 

B. WILL DO 

WHAT: the specific, measurable and observable behavior 

to be performed. Includes a verb that tells what 
the learner will do. May also include the situa- 
tion where the child will perform the skill or 
additional criteria of time or distance • 

-Judy will count to five in imitation, 5/5x. 
-Rita will remain seated during story time for 

5 minutes with* one reminder 4/4x, 
-Bertha will stand on one foot for 8 seconds u^on 

request 3/3x. 
-Rita will name 5 animals v/hen shown picture cards 

on request 2/2x each. 
-Tim will ride a bike for 5 feet when pedal straps 

are used once a day. 

C. WITH WHAT what type of assistance the child or parent will 
TYPE OF have. 

AID: 

Aid: indicates what specific assistance or help 
you will give the child in doing the skill. 
Examples: independently, when asked, when shown 
a model, when teacher guides hands, on request, 
when given verbal directions. 

-Audrey will draw a square when given dots to trace , 
4/4x. 

-Frank will walk forward on a balance beam when 
teacher holds his hands, 3/4x. 
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-The parents will attend three parent meetings when 
given one written reminder during the year. 

D. HOW WELL: the number of times the child or parent must success- 
fully perforin the skill. Can be expressed in three 
ways: 

1. fractions: number of successful tries/number of 
opportunities given: 4/4, 4/5, 3/4. 

All objectives must have a success rate of at 
least 75% or 3/4. 

-Sara will stack eight blocks upon request 4/4x . 

2. percentages: 75%, 100%. All objectives must 
have a success rate of at least 75%. 

-Tom will use the bathroom without reminders 
75% of the time . 

3. words: daily, every opportunity, each time it 
is necessary. 

-Harry will use a kleenex to blow his nose when 
shown how each time it is necessary. 



To summarize, behavioral objectives are statements of what the 
parent will accomplish at the end of the teaching period. Use 
following checklist to determine if objectives are complete. 

-Does it contain four parts? 



-Are words used in the objective specific? 
-Can the behavior be observed? 

-Can the frequency of the behavior be counted 
or measured? 

-Is the learner required to be successful at 
least 75% of the time? 
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DID YOUR CHILD REACH THE GOAL? 
CREDIT; — yes no 



ACTIVITY CHART 

Child's Name _ 
Parent's Name 



Home Visitor's Name 
Week of 



What to Teach: 

STATE A TARGET BEHAVIOR 

(WHO, WILL DO WHAT, WITH WHAT 
TYPE OF AID, HOW WELL) 



What to Record : 



SHOW THE SYMBOLS USED 



TELL WHAT THEY MEAN 




Directions: 



WRITE IN DAYS OF THE WEEK 



DAYS 



REMEMBER TO INCLUDE: 

1. PLACE TO WORK IF IT IS IMPORTANT 

2. MATERIALS AND HOW THEY WILL BE USED 

3. HOW TO PRESENT THE MATERIALS AND GET THE CHILD TO RESPOND 
I 4. HOW TO REINFORCE THE CHILD WHEN HE RESPONDS CORRECTLY 

AND HOW TO RECORD ON THE CHART 

5. WHAT TYPE OF AID TO USE AS A CORRECTION PROCEDURE 
AND HOW TO RECORD ON THE CHART 

6. HOW MANY TIMES TO PRACTICE EACH DAY YYY 

7. ACTIVITY VARIATIONS (to be developed together by parent & home visitor) 
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PRECISION TEACHING 



AND 



THE PORTAGE MODEL OF EARLY EDUCATION 



Precision Teaching is a process used by teachers & Home Visitors 
to determine if a selected behavior is an appropriate task to 
teach and then to evaluate if the task was learned following 
instruction. Precision Teaching has five steps: 

Pinpoint 



Record 



Consequate 



Record 



Try, Try Again! 

This method was developed by Ogden Lindsley. It is based on the 
theory that behavior is increased , decreased or maintained by 
arranging the responses or events following the behavior. This 
practical application of operant conditioning techniques provides 
teachers S Home Visitors with a continual data base for curriculum 
planning , so objectives are appropriate for each child. By re- 
cording, parents and Home Visitors receive immediate feedback 
on the success of their teaching techniques and can determine 
when objectives are achieved and when to move to the next 
objective. Parents and Home Visitors can provide a truly individualized 
curriculum using this process. It is important to note that this 
is not a curriculum but rather a process for parents and Home 
Visitors to use in deciding what objectives to teach and how •to 
evaluate their effectiveness. 



Each step is described in detail; 



STEP 1: PINPOINT 

A. D efinition : To select an appropriate behavior to be 'in- 
creased, decreased or maintained. 



B. Guidelines: 



1. The behavior must be measurable , (observable and countable) . 

2. It should be a small enough step for the child to accomplish 
in one teaching unit (for example, one week). 

3. The terms used to describe the behavior should be clear 
and concise. For example, use name rather than identify . 
Identify is ambiguoui and can be interpreted many ways. 

4. It is better to choose a behavior you want to increase 
rather than one you want to decrease because this is 
emphasizing a positive behavior. 

5. It may be necessary to do some survey pinpointing 
before you arrive at an appropriate behavior. This 

means observing the child performing several behaviors before 

selecting your goal. 
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STEP 2; RECORD 



A. Definition ; To take baseline information on the pinpointed 
behavior before you begin teaching. Based on the child's 
performance, the teacher will decide if the pinpointed 
behavior is appropriate. 

B. Guidelines : 

1. Do not implement reinforcement or correction procedures 
at this time because it will facilitate learning and 
give an inaccurate indication of the child's ability 

to perform the task. 

2. Ask the child to perform the behavior enough times to 
rule out the possibility of a correct response by chance. 

3. Record the performance immediately after observing and 
counting. 

4. Use the results of the child's performance to decide:' 

a) to present the pinpointed behavior as planned; or 

b) to modify the pinpointed behavior. 

5. The Home Visitor and parent should do the counting and 
recording . 

STEP 3: CONSEQUATE 

A. Definition : A consequence is an event which follows a 
behavior and changes the frequency of the behavior it follows. 
It is an arranged event. Consequences are some of the 
teaching strategies the Home Visitor & parent U5*es. 

B. Guidelines : 

1. Reinforcers and correction techniques are consequences. 

2. Each consequence must be individualized for the child. For 
example, if the child works well when you clap, use clapping 
as a reinforcement. 

3. The consequence should immediately follow the behavior. 
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4. Use natural events rather than contrived events when possible. 
For example , if the child throws sand in the sandbox, model apro- 
priate behavior and if he persists, remove him from the sandbox 
rather than deny dessert because he threw sand. 

5. State the consequence clearly. 

6. Do not announce a consequence you cannot deliver. For example, 
don't promise to take the child to the park when you know there 
is not time. 

7. Decide on and implement a specific reinforcement schedule for a 
specified teaching period. For example, if you decide to rein- 
force after each correct response, continue this for the whole 
teaching period. 

8. Implement the consequence for the whole teaching period, (entire 
week) . This allows the child a sufficient number of opportunities 
for the behavior to be consequated. 

STEP 4: RECORD 

A. Definition : To take post-baseline information on the pinpointed be- 
havior you have been teaching. This determines if the behavior has 
bean learned. 

B. Guidelines ; 

1. Follow the same guidelines presented previously for "record". Use 
the results of the child's performance to decide: 

a) to move on to the next curriculum objective using the Precision 
Teaching method; or 

b) to modify the pinpointed objective or the consequences if the 
behavior was not learned (try, try again) . 

Sometimes even the most specific plan will not be achieved during implemen- 
tation of the first set of chosen consequences. If your pinpointed behavior 
was not achieved when you recorded post-baseline, the recommendation is: 

STEP 5: TRY, TRY AGAIN I 

In this last step you would repeat the precision teaching process with 
specific attention to: 

1. Was the behavior broken down into a step small enough to be learned 
in the specified teaching period? (See Task Analysis) 
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2. Was the reinforcement appropriate? 

3. Was an appropriate correction procedure implemented? 

4. Were the materials appropriate? 

5. Was the behavior presented and practiced during the entire teaching 
period? 

6. Was the behavior presented exactly as planned during the entire 
teaching period? 

Researchers have found that almost eighty- five percent of the parents 
and Home Visitors achieved success with the first chosen consequence when it 
was used consistently. An additional ten percent were successful on the 
second try and five more achieved success on the third try. 1 Precision 
Teaching is effective in implementing individualized curriculum goals. 
The four steps of Precision Teaching are implemented in the Portage Model 
in the following way: 



PINPOINT 

Behaviors are pinpointed by: 

1. Filling out the Checklist of the 
Portage Guide to Early Education , 
indicating what behaviors the 
child knows and does not know. 

2. Then choosing a behavior on the 
Checklist the child does not 
know . 
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TASK ANALYSIS 
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Completing a task analysis 
(mentally) and choosing one 
step you feel the child can 
achieve success on in your 
usual teaching period. 
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4. Writing the selected step of 
the task analysis on the ac- 
tivity chart as a behavioral 
objective and planning your 
teaching consequences of re- 
inforcement and correction. 



OMOif .. , 



ACTiVilv ChaM 

c»*iiH-f ..Aft.. 



MMiit itHM Ahv «R t :ip upper 5 

DOLL WITH l>' :las» ;p AMD - 
DOWN IN IMITATION <•/<• I ONCE k * 
A OAY. | 



X • Jlpj IN I Ml TA* 

riON. 

®- .*!« WITH PAAElT AIDING 
HAMOi 




USC JIPPER DOLL I NOUGHT. SlT DOWN WITH ANY AT A COHVENf ENT TIME. 

Show m£* THE ooll. her "what's in ;hi iabvs tummy, let's SIC." 

ZlP TM| 21MC« *>N ANO POINT TO A PMT, WE IT. THEN 21 P TN| ZIPPER UP 
GUI h(R THE OOLL AND M( HER TO UNO A MKT, IP INS ZIPS TM| UPPER 
OOWH, MAJIE HER. NH«N JhE «JINTS TO A PART, NAME IT. Aft* H|R TO ZIP 
THE 21P»ER UP. IP INC DOES. RRAISC HER. HaRK ah X. IP *MY HAS TROUSLE 
1IPPIN0 UP OR DC**. OWE H£R HfLP If «UIDING HfR HANQ. *Up«(|) |P YOU 
MEEO r 0 QulDE HER -AND, pRAISI HE* M4(N »hE :iRf, Do THIS *0UP TINES 
EACH 3AV. PjlKE SLRE YOU ZIP ANO UNZIP A SO NAN| a PART EACH TIME * 
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RECORD 

Prior to or at the beginning of the 
teaching period, present the pin- 
pointed behavior as stated on the 
behavioral objective. Record the 
child's performance on the activity 
chart on the first day of the 
teaching period. 

If the child does not know the 
task and it does not seem too 
difficult, proceed to the next 
step of consequating or teaching. 

If the child knows the task, or if 
you feel it is too difficult, modify 
the objective and take baseline on 
the new pinpointed behavior. If the 
new pinpointed behavior is appropriate, 
modify the planned consequences and pro- 
ceed to teach the behavior. 



ACTIVITY CHANT 

•*m Amy 



mm.m Am MILL XIP ZIPPER * 
DOLL WITH IV CLASP UP AND 
DOWN IN IMITATION V* R ONCE J 2 
A DAY. j 



® 

® 



MtiftM X - ZIPS IN WITA- 5 
TION. £ 2 

®" ZIPS KITH PARENT UIDIM6 j 
HANS. 



® 

X 

® 
® 



Tn 



s 



Use zipper doll I srourht. Sit down with Amy at a convenient tip*. 

Show HER THE DOLL. All HE* •nmat's IN THt BAITS TUMMY. UT's SEE!" 

Zip the zipper down a» point to a part, rami it, then zip the uph% m 

*IVt HER THE DOU ARB Alft HfR TO PIPS A PART. U BHt ZIPS THE ZIPPER 
DOW. SRA1II HER. MHEN SHE POINTS TO A PANT • RAMI IT. As* NCR TO ZIP 
THt ZIPPER UP. U SHE DOES. PRAISI HER. ftAAl AM X. IP AMY HAS TROUSLS 
ZlPPlNN UP OR 00** » QlVf HEP HELP BY RUIOIM NCR HANS. HaBk(J)iP YOU 
«ES TU RUIDI HER HAAS. PRAISE m? WHEN |Hf ZIPS* Do THIS POUR TI«S 
EACH DAY. fUiCt SURE YOU ZIP ANO UNXIP AND NAM! A PART EACH Tip*. 
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CONSEQUATE 

Present the activity as described in £he directions of the activity chart. 
Be sure that the materials are appropriate and that reinforcement and 
correction procedures are implemented. The consequences should be* im- 
plemented for the entire planned teaching period to allow sufficient 
time for learning. 



The directions on the activity chart 
explain how the parent/teacher will 
implement teaching techniques to 
teach the pinpointed behavior. These 
should be clear and concise and in- 
clude: 

1. Place to work. 

2. What materials to use. 

3. Manner of presentation. 

4. Reinforcement of correct response 

and how to record. 

5. Correction procedure for incorrect 

response and how to record. 
How often to practice. 
Activity Variations. 



6. 

7. 
RECORD 



Record the child's performance on the last 
day. of the designated teaching period. If 
the child can perform the objective, and 
has been able to perform the objec- 
tive on two prior teaching sessions, give 
the child credit for the behavior and 
move to the next step in the task an- 
alysis. If the child has not learned 
the behavior, repeat the precision teach- 
ing process and TRY, TRY AGAIN ! 



ACTIVITY CHANT 



i . QcTQAiP k__ 



■ - - I ..(U 4 »|P |* 

Doll with U° ciasp UP AHD 
DOWN IN IMITATION <</<< X ONCE 



MM«Hft*w*r X - ZIPS IK IMITA- 
TION. 

©* 2| PS with PARENT ftuJClrtf 
HAND. 



MS® 

y 



Use zipper oou I irouskt. Sit down nito Am at a convenient tip*. 

iJLft ti.* wLU. A&fc rifcN 'mtun i ih iHk ftABYS lUNHY* LET'S 111," 

I Zip tmi zipper down mo point to a pant, nam it. thin hp thi zippen up 

I GIVE HEN THI MU AND ASK Nf" ^0 FIND A PAPT ■ If ShF 7IM THE 3IPP£« 
DOWN. PNAISC HEN. WHEN SHE POINTS TO A P«T. NAXf IT. AlK NlR TO IIP 

TMf tipper op. If she rots, praise h£n. Kan* an X, U Am has vnouile 

Z1PPI0C UP ON DOWN. fitVE Hfft HELP IV GUIDING HEN HAND. fURK(J)ir VWU 

hf,, » 1 v' 1 1 . ■ " UNO. ,.tK WHEN jHt ZlFS. Do (Hit FOU* TIMS 

IACH DAY, KAU SUNC YOU IIP AND UHZlP AND NAME A PANT PAfw TIP*. 



^ ACTIVITY CKANT 
I CMFt**>» Am 



•wtU_.« M JtttMU 



j 

Am WILL IIP MPPEN 3|® 
DOLL WITH ir CLASP UP AND _ ; 
DOWN IN I P.I TAT 1 01. HA t ONCE J^j^ 
ADAY * ij® 



*•"•*••«• " X - ;}ps ik JMlTA- 
TIC/.. 

©• .MPS *|f- f*A!?.T OulDJKG 
HAND. 



?! * 



Ult zipper doll I ihouGht . Sit down with Amy at a convenient time. 
Show hep thi doll., As* her 'what's in the lavs tuhhy. ut's see!* 
Zip the zipper down and point to a pant, nahi it. then zip the jippeh up 

6IVE HEN THE DOLL AND ASK HER TO PINO A PANT, U SHt ZIPS THE zimep 
DOWN. PNAISE HER. MWEN |HE POINTS TO A PART. NAME IT. A*K HER TO 2lp 
THE ZIPPER UP. If SHt DOCS . PRAISE HER. KARK AN X. U Amy HAS t«ou*Ll 
ZIPPING UP OR DOWN. CIvE HER HElP IV OuJOlKG HER HAND. \t , 0 U 

NEED TO GUIDE HER HAND, PRAIS! HER WHEN SHE ZIPS. DO 'HIS FOUR 1|m| S 
EACH DAT. AakI SURE YOU ZIP AND UNZIP AND NAME A PANT EACH TlHl, 
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It is important to note that the use of Precision Teaching by parents 

and Home Visitor does not mean changing completely the Home Visitors 

style of teaching. Precision Teaching provides the Home Visitor 

with a tool to evaluate and select which pace, style, materials 

and curriculum are most appropriate for each child. Utilization 

of Precision Teaching provides the child with a custom-made curriculum 

programmed for success. Lindsley states "... in Precision Teaching 

we try to get the child doing more successful work by making curricular 

changes which involve the child in the learning process, rather 

than trying to jack up a dull curriculum with rewards for doing 

2 

boring tasks'*. 



Footnotes 



•l-Taylor, James R. "An Introduction to Precision Teaching with the 
Handicapped", The Slow Learning Child . July, 1970. 

2 Lindsley, Ogden R. "Precision Teaching in Perspective: An Inter- 
view with Ogden R. Lindsley", Teaching Exceptional Childre n. 
Spring, 1971. 
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Portage Project 
Home Start Training Center 



PLANNING INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 

Is it really possible to plan 3 Structured Activities for each child each 
week and still have time to plan Informal Activities that are truly individu- 
alized for each home visit? 

How do you teach parents to use their daily routines and household materials 
for teaching their children? 

How do you get a child to sit still for Informal Activities after 30 
minutes of doing Structured Activities? 

What do you do with that younger sister who keeps getting in the way when 
you're trying to work with her older brother? 

How do you do it all?!*? 

In order to tackle these problems, let*s start by reviewing what takes place 
during the second part of the home visit and the reasons why we do Informal 
Activities . 

Informal Activities: What Are They? 

Unlike the Structured Activities, which are one-to-one activities, Informal 
Home Visit Activities involve children, parents, aid other family members 
in less structured group activities. Parents are encouraged to take the 
lead during Informal Activities as much as possible by helping to prepare 
materials and by directing the activity with their children. Children 
explore art, music and science related experiences using home-made materials/ 
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or during routine chores like going to the grocery store. You, as the 
home visitor, play an important role in choosing and designing activities 
to meet the needs of the parents and each individual child. 

For example, an activity such as carving a jack-o- lantern may be chosen 
and planned by the home visitor to meet the specific skill development 
needs of both the parents and children in a particular family. Roasting 
the pumpkin seeds gives the parent a nev; recipe for a nutritious snack. 
A younger child can explore textures while helping carve the pumpkin and 
labels parts of the pumpkin as wet/dry and hard/soft. Reviewing the color 
orange and labelling the shapes Q Q in the jack o-lantern 

face are goals for an older child. Both children need to take turns as 
they participate in the pumpkin carving activity * 

What is a skill ? 

Skills are the behaviors or abilities that are introduced, expanded or 
reinforced during an activity. The skills developed or reviewed during 
the pumpkin-carving activity include: 

'using seeds and nuts as "natural" snacks (Parent) 
•labelling textures wet/dry and hard/soft (Young«sr child) 



•naming the color orange 
•labelling shapes 




(Older child) 



•taking turns in a cooperative activity (Both children) 

When planning an informal activity, the first thing to do is pinpoint 
the skill development needs of each child. An updated checklist will 
tell you the skills that the child is currently working on as well as 
skills that need to be reviewed or checked for readiness. Also, consider 
parent and child needs in the component areas when choosing and planning 
informal activities. 




What is an activity ? 

An activity , such as carving a jack-o-lantern is a way of providing first- 
hand experience designed to stimulate and strengthen skill acquisition. 
The home visitor needs to choose and adapt informal activities to meet 
the skill development needs of each family and of the individual members 
of each family. Too often activities are chosen because they fit the season 
are good "time fillers" or because the materials are readily available. 

Does this mean I need to plan 12 different activities each week? One for 
each of my families? 

No, activities should be global enough to include many different skills. 
You might carve a jack-o-lantern in another home but the activity would 
provide an opportunity to practice many different skills. The child might 
draw a face with a marking pen, label facial features or talk about 
heavy/light. The pumpkin might be the focus of concept learning such 
as on/ under, behind/in front of or the center of a nursery rhyme. 
Later, the home visitor might share a recipe for pumpkin bread with 
the parent. 

Many activities offer enough skill flexibility that they can be used 
with a variety of children at different developmental levels. 
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INFORMAL ACTIVITIES; WHY DO WE DO THEM? 

One of the main reasons for doing informal activities is to expand 
skill acquisition for both the child and the parent. We expand skill 
acquisition in several ways: 

1) Maintenance of skills involves providing parents and children 
opportunities to practice mastered skills. For example, if 

a child learned to count five objects during structured acti- 
vities several weeks ago, you might help the child maintain 
the skill by working on counting five blocks while playing 
with legos or five socks while folding laundry. 

If a parent on your caseload is attempting to use a positive 
correction procedure rather than providing negative feedback, 
you can help her maintain the newly acquired disciplinary 
strategy during informal activities. You may remind the parent 
verbally or through modeling the preferred method of correction. 

Also, a parent needs to receive praise and comments from you 
about the positive interactions they have with their child in 
order to maintain those positive parenting behaviors. The in- 
formal activity provides an opportunity to do this. 

2) Generalization of skills refers to the application of skills to 
new situations, new materials or using skills in combination with 
other skills. 

Suppose you had previously taught the child size concepts (big and 
little) sometime ago and also to count five objects. A cooking 
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activity might provide a terrific opportunity to work on generali- 
zing both of those skills. You might have the child spread peanut 
butter on five big crackers and then put a slice of cheese on three 
little crackers. This one activity covers both skills, counting 
and size, as well as combining the skills. 

Generalization of skills is extremely important for parents, too. 
Take the example of a parent who has been working on providing 
more positive reinforcers for the child during structured activites; 
and, as a result of a family nutrition need, was keeping a file of 
nutritious snack ideas and recipes. Both skills are generalized 
during a cooking activity that includes the child. The parent 
chooses the snack idea and directs the preparation which involves 
re-directing and reinforcing the child in a positive manner. Both 
skill needs, including providing positive reinforcement for the child 
and choosing and preparing nutritious snacks are combined and general- 
ized during informal activities. 
3) Exposure to new experiences and concepts expands each family's know- 
ledge and use of resources and materials in the home and community. 
For exposure activities to be worthwhile they nuist be designed to 
extend each particular family's present experience. 

For example, visiting an apple orchard to buy apples and making apple- 
sauce at home may be a first-time experience for a parent 
and child. The parent, in this example, has been exposed to a new 
idea for using fruit as a snack. 
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Visiting the orchard exposes the young child to a pre-science 
experience. The child sees how apples grow and are picked, learns 
to label the stem, seeds and skin and also observes how applesauce 
is made. You can probably also think of ways to expose the child 
to music and art during this informal activity. As a result, parents 
are exposed to a variety of ways to incorporate pre-academic 
experiences for their child into an activity in the home or community. 
4) Readiness , or the child's ability to begin working on a new skill 
can be easily assessed during informal activities. Exposure experi- 
ences provide a great opportunity to check for readiness. 

For example, during the trip to the apple orchard, you can easily 
assess the child's ability to match or name red, yellow and green 
apples, to hop on one foot or to answer "where" questions. Based 
on the child's performance, the child may be ready to work on any 
one of these skills. You could then write an activity chart for one 
or all of the skills as a structured activity for the next home 
visit. 

Does it seem like an almost impossible task to individualize activities 
for both parents and children in each family each week and also keep the 
goals of maintenance, generalization, readiness and exposure in mind? 
Don't give up yetl A Component Calendar can ease the task of planning 
informal activities. The Component Calendar is a tool developed to utilize 
group resources and reduce planning time in preparing informal home visit 
activities. The Component Calendar is not meant to replace planning for 
each individual family, but it reduces time spent generating activity ideas 
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and gathering materials. Component Calendars, developed by the home 
visiting staff, provide home visitors with activity ideas each month 
and help to make it possible to plan structured activities and in- 
formal activities for a truly individualized home visit. 
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Portage Project 
Home Start Training Center 

PLANNING INFORMAL ACTIVITIES: THE COMPONENT CALENDAR 



"There never seems to be enough time to plan informal activities for the 
twelve families on my caseload!" 

"Where can I get the materials not found in the home that I need for in- 
formal activities?" 

A Component Calendar can help reduce your planning time, while ensuring 
that each activity you present is appropriate for the child in terms of 
the developmental strengths and needs for each child. 

What Is A Component Calendar? 

A Component Calendar for each month of the Head Start service year contains 
a brief statement of five activity ideas and a list of the necessary materi- 
als for each activity. Each month's activities center around a particular 
theme related to the current season or holiday and incorporate the various 
Head Start Components. 

How la the Component Calendar Developed? 

A major benefit of the Component Calendar is that it draws on the ideas and 
experiences of the entire staff. The old saying "two heads are better 
than one" applies to developing a Component Calendar. Depending on the 
size of the staff, the home visitors should work in teams, if possible, 
to come up with ideas for themes and activities. Each team may be working 
together on activities for more than one month. The activities for each 
month are discussed and reviewed by the entire home visit staff to ensure 
that there is no duplication of themes or activities. 
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Once the choice of activities and themes is complete, the home visitors 
collect or requisition the materials for all activities. These materials 
are stored at the Head Start center or office. 

The process of developing the Component Calendars may take place over a 

period of 3-4 weeks during a portion of the weekly staff meetings held 

in the spring so that they are ready prior to the beginning of the Head 
Start service year. 
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Here is how the process of developing the Component 
Calendar works: 



Week 1 

Staff 
Meeting 



Selection of themes and months by 
individuals or teams* 

Each individual or team presents 
themes and the group approves them 
to ensure there are no duplicates. 



Week 2 

Staff 

Meeting 



Each individual or team develops five 
activities for each month and lists 
the necessary materials, 

-Activities should relate to the theme 
for the month; 

-Activities are described in general, 
brief statements. 



Week 3 

Staff 

Meeting 



V 



Individuals or teams present the acti- 
vities for each month. The group re- 
views and finalizes each component 
calendar using the following process: 



a. 

b. 
c, 
d. 



Discussion concerning activities 
and materials. 



Deletion 
Addition 
Closure: 



of suggested activities 
and materials 

Component Calendars J 



5. Each Component Calendar is typed and 
duplicated during the summer. The team 
or individual responsible for planning, 
collects or requisitions the materials 
for each month and makes them available 
to the group. 
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How Is the Component Calendar Used? 

The Component Calendar reduces time spent generating activity ideas and 
gathering materials, but it is not meant to replace planning for each 
individual family* You may find that the activities listed for a particular 
month would be great for one family on your caseload, but that only two of 
the activities will work with another family. It is the responsibility of 
each home visitor to choose the activities that she will use with each family 
based on the needs of the individuals in each family. 

As you are choosing an activity, it is important to consider the skills that 
the child has mastered, the skills she is currently working on and the skills 
that she will need to work on next. An activity is then chosen and adapted 
to meet the child's skill needs. 
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The same activity may bo 
used with two different 
children, either in the 
same family or in differ- 
ent families, with empha- 
sis on different skills. 
This is illustrated in the 
two sample home visit 
reports. Carving a jack- 
o-latern is a home visit 
activity used with two 
different children with 
emphasis on different 
skills. Alvin is learning 
to label textures while 
Theodore is reviewing the 
color orange and naming 
geometric shapes. Both 
children are working on 
taking turns in a coopera- 
tive activity. 

Individualization is a 
mcessary part of planning 
and implementing informal 
home visit activities. The 
Component Calendar is a 
useful tool to assist you 
in planning informal acti- 
vities that are fun for 
children and parents and 
also meet individual skill 
development needs. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMILY ACTION PLAN 



Portaga Pro/eat 

Homa Start Training Canter 



FAMILY ACTION PLAN 



The 90a 1 of H e a d S t a r t is 
to deli ve r c o rn p r e h e n s i ve 
services to the entire 
family in the areas of 
Social Services* Heal thi 
Education and Parent In- 
volvement. The FAMILY 
ACTION PLAN actively invo- 
1 ves the f ami 1 y in this 
process- It places the 
emphasis on he 1 ping f ami- 
lies identify their inte- 
rests and needsi seek out 
and uti 1 ize resources i and 
final Iyi commit themselves 
to the process of 1 ear- 
ning and growth. While as 

\ noma vtwrar . j. . . „ ^ ^ m M . 

V -ngi J home visitors* we are not 

— trained to counsel or ad- 
vise families regarding their problems* we are in a unique posi- 
tion to assist them when theY share a family concern with us. Our 
assistance is limited to the following steps! 

1 . Identify interests/needs 

2a Place the problems in priority order 

3. Set an objective for immediate action 

4. Develop a plan of action 

5. Identify available family resources 

6. Identify available community resources 

7. Follow-up on progress 

It is through this process of helping families become more inde- 
pendent that we can assist them in improving and upgrading their 
«iual i ty of 1 if e. 



family 

datm 

homm visitor , 



FAMILY ACTION PLAN PART II IDENTIFYING FAMILY INTERESTS/NEEDS 
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pointed through the use of Part 1 of the FAMILY ACTION PLAN. 
This section is filled out by the parents within 90 days of their 
enrollment in the program. The information is then utilized by 
the home visitor as well as the parents in determining which 
areas to begin developing a strategy for learning. 

FAMILY ACTION PLAN PART III LOG SHEET 
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As these 
Sheet. 



interests are satisfied* 



Once the family 

interests/needs are deter- 
mined* they are transfered 
to the Log Sheet where the 
parents prioritize them 
according to the interest 
in which they prefer td 
begin their work. It is 
important to remember that 
the priorities are those 
which the parents choose. 
At times it will help to 
*ead the parents to select 
the interests/needs in 
which immediate results of 
their efforts will be 
seen. If the parent has 
selected many interests* 
transfer Just 2 or 3 items 
to the Log Sheet which 
will be worked on first, 
others can be added to the Log 



FAMILY ACTION PLAN PART III! DEVELOP A PLAN OF ACTION 
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The Plan of Action is used 
to formulate objectives 
for what will be learned 
and strategies for 1 ear- 
ning it. The home visitor* 
and the parents share the 
responsibility for desig- 
ning* carrying out and 
tval uating the 1 earning 
plan and progress. Toget- 
her with the parentst the 
home visitor trans 1 ates 
the first priority into an 
object ive. Next. break 
down the objective into 
•mailt easily attainable 
steps. The number of 
steps needed to achieve an 
objective will vary from 
few to many depending on 



the individual family. State who will be responsible for car- 
rying out each step, and specify the steps that will be accompli- 
shed during the upcoming week. Note the date that these steps 
were begun. Assist the parent in identifying the resources that 
are available within the family that will help in accomplishing 
the step. If it appears that the parents will need the help of 
an outside community agency in accomplishing the step, help them 
identify the most appropriate agency, and list the pertinent 
information on the back of the Plan of Action sheet. 

Before leaving the home, the home visitor should be certain that 
the parent has all of the information he/she will need to work on 
the step, and that he/she is comfortable and prepared to tackle 
the task. 

The following week, the home visitor will discuss the parent's 
progress. Were the steps accomplished? If so, she will discuss 
the outcomes with the Parent. Was the information or assistance 
that he/she received helpful? What would be the next appropriate 
step to work on? If the step was not accmplished, or if the 
outcomes were not helpful, she will determine why and make the 
appropriate changes in the Plan of Action, and select new steps 
for the week. 

Remember, our *oa! is to develop .fan.ilv independence. The 
action taken in this development is rooted in the parents, guided 
bv the home visitor and manifested in the betterment of the 
f ami 1 y. 
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Portage Project 



HOME VISITING: A PARENT FOCUSED APPROACH 

As a home visitor, do you view yourself as a teacher of children or adults? 
Most often, home visitors think of themselves as teachers of children. As 
a matter of fact, most people think of Head Start as a program for children. 
But individuals who have been with Head Start for awhile recognize the 
program as one that is intended to reach the entire family. 

There are several approaches to home visiting that a home visitor can 
take: a child focused approach, a passive-parent approach, and a parent 
focused approach. It is worthwhile to explore each of these approaches, 
however the third, or parent focused approach is preferred. This approach 
emphasizes that the role of the home visitor is to help the parent realize 
his/her potential as the child's primary teacher. 

It is easy to forget that home visitors are essentially ADULT EDUCATORS. 
After all, most home visitors have experience working with children, and 
perhaps have even worked in a classroom. In the home-based program, the 
home visitor must initially assess the child's development, and plan acti- 
vities for the child. Therefore, many home visitors tend to focus their 
visits on the child, and often the parent takes on the role of passive 
observer. 

Think foramoment of the effect of the child-focused approach. The responsi- 
bility for planning, evaluating and teaching falls on the home visitor. The 
parent becomes an aide to the home visitor, who carries out the instructions 
given her by the teacher. Thus, the parent doesn't acquire any of the 
teaching skills that would help her teach her child spontaneously when the 
home visitor isn't around. 
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Figure 1, Child-Focused Approach 



Let's take a look at a schematic representation of what a child-focused 
approach might look like (Figure 1.). This diagram shows the relationship 
between the home visitor (HV) , the parent (P) , and the child (C) . The solid 
line that connects the HV with the C indicates that the HV works directly 
with the C. The broken lines indicate secondary contact, or unplanned 
contacts, that may or may not occur. This means that any work between the 
HV and P, and P and C, is not planned to occur and therefore may not serve 
to meet an intended objective of the home visitor's. This kind of teaching 
results in having the child work better for the HV than for his or her own P. 
It also means that the parent is not empowered to work with his/her own 
child using techniques that the HV could pass on to him/her. 




Figure 2. Passive-Parent Approach 
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Many home-based programs take the passive-parent approach to home visiting. 
This variation recognizes the importance of attending to the parent, and of 
providing him/her with information and instruction. The home visitor there- 
fore works directly not only with the child, but with the parent as well. 
Figure 2. represents this approach. The limitation of this model is that the 
parent is not given opportunities to implement the home visitor's recommen- 
dations during the home visit, and the home visitor has no way of knowing 
whether or not the message has come across clearly to the parent. Also, 
the information presented to the parent may not be individualized to the 
family's unique circumstances . 

That the parent does not learn new teaching skills through a passive parent 
approach is perhaps the most negative effect of this type of home teaching. 
It means that the child is actually taught only when the home visitor is making 
his/her weekly visit. In other words, the child's learning can be limited to 
just an hour and a half a week: Even if the parent works daily on activities 
left by the home visitor, she is merely carrying out his/her specific instruc- 
tions. The parent is not learning how to teach new skills to his/her child in 
the normal course of the day. It is easy to see how limited the effects of a 
program with child focused home visits would be. 

SO THEN, WHAT ABOUT A PARENT FOCUSED APPROACHED? 

Over the past 15 years, much research has been conducted that demonstrates the 
importance of involving parents in their child's educational program. 
Findings in research indicate that the parent must be given instruction on 
how to best teach their own child, if the child is to learn new skills, and 
if the child is to maintain those skills for a long time. ("is Early inter- 
vention Effective?" by Dr. Uric Bronfenbrenner . ) 
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With this in mind, let's consider a third approach to home visiting: a parent 
focused approach. Figure 3. represents the role of each person involved in 
the visit when the parent focused approach is utilized. Home-based programs 
that rely on this model have greater success passing new teaching and interac- 
tional skills and information on to the parents. The emphasis of the visit 
is reaching the child THROUGH the parent. While the HV works with the C for 
demonstration purposes, the thrust of the visit is providing information to 
the parent on what to teach and how to teach it. Ultimately, the parent would 
be able to do this on his/her own. The parent's practicing and feedback from 
the HV regarding the practice session enhances the probability that the parent 

will successfully teach her child during the week without the help of the home 
visitor. 



Additionally, as the parent becomes more skillfull with the new techniques 
she/he has learned, the HV can begin to help the parent generalize the use of 
these techniques to teaching novel skills to the child without any aid of 
the HV. An added benefit is that the parent is able to use the newly acquired 
teaching skills with her other children, ^hus broadening the effects of 
the program. 




Figure 3. Parent- Focused Approach 
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The responsibility for planning and instruction gradually passes from the HV 
to the P when this model is employed. The transfer of this responsibility 
can be made on the individual ability of the parent, A positive and reward- 
ing rapport is established between the HV and the parent. The role of the 
home visitor as adult educator is actualized and, more importantly, the 
role of the parent as primary educator of his/her own children is realizedl 



Are YOUR home visits parent focused? 

* Do you involve the parents in the assessment of the child? Yes No 

* Do you provide the parent with a copy of the Checklist for their 

own use? Yes No 

* When you arrive for the weekly home visit, do you direct your atten- Yes No 
tion and greeting on the parent? 

* Do you set up your teaching environment so the parent is the focus: 

-do you make sure that the child is sitting beside the parent? Yes No 

-does the parent demonstrate EACH prescribed activity? Yes No 

-do you review each activity with the parent before presenting 
it? Yes No 

-do you identify and reinforce the parent's teaching strengths? Yes No 

-when the parent has difficulty, do you intervene with the parent 
rather than the child? Yes No 

-do you let the parent be the primary reinforcing agent? Yes No 

-do you pass the activity to the parent before the child tires 
of it? Yes No 

-do you give the parent an opportunity to record on the activity 
chart during his/her demonstration? Yes No 

* During the home visit activities, do you focus on the parent by: 

-giving the parent the lead, when appropriate? Yes No 

-explaining the activity to the parent before beginning? Yes No 

-incorporating the parent's ideas into the activity? Yes No 

-letting the parent present new and exciting experiences? Yes No 
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* Do you individualize parent education activities for each parent? Yes No 

* Do you accept the parent's values? Yes No 

* Do you involve the parent in curriculum planning for the next 

home visit? Yes No 

If you answered all of the questions above "Yes", then you deserve a hardy 
pat on the back. Keep up the good work! 
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ADULT EDUCATION; FOCUS FROM TEACHING TO LEARNING 



The concept of adult education is not new to Head Start nor to recent history* 



it has been looked upon with new eyes and is now recognized as a growing 
concern and need in our society. Just after World War II, studies were 
done in order to discover characteristics of adult learners. These 
studies have shown not only that major learning continues throughout adult- 
hood, but also that the manner in which adults learn does indeed vary from 
that of children. 

Adult Education Defined 

Some may say that adult education is simply teaching adults... is it really? 
Let's take a closer look. The work "pedagogy" is most often used when 
defining teaching. It literally means "the art and science of teaching 
children." Pedagogy implies a transmittal of knowledge, that is, a teacher 
teaching something to a learner. Traditionally in our work with children, 
we the teachers, have taken the responsibility for planning what to teach, 
how to teach it, and when to teach it. Over the past years this process has 
proven to be insufficient when those being taught were adults. As a result, 
the term "andragogy" was coined. It means "the art and science of helping 
adults". 

Androgogy shifts the emphasis from teaching and places it on learning HOW 

to learn. The learner decides what he wants to learn, how to go about 

learning it and when he will learn it. This is called self-directed learning . 

Our role as educators changes from a transmitter of knowledge to that of a 
facilitator/ a guide and a support. 



but actually dates as far back as ancient times. Over the last few decades 
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PORTAGE PROJECT - HOME START TRAINING CENTER 
ASSUMPTIONS, CONCLUSIONS, APPLICATIONS OF ADULT LEARNING 



ASSUMPTIONS CONCLUSIONS APPLICATIONS 


It Adults enter a learning activity 
with an image of themselves as 
self-directing, responsible 
grown-ups, not as immature, 
dependent learners . 


Adults resist situations in which 
they are not treated with respect. 


If adults help to identify their 
needs, plan, conduct and evaluate 
their own learning experiences, they 
will learn more than if they are 
passive recipients. 


2. Adults enter a learning activity 
with more experience than 
younger individuals. 


Adults have more to contribute to 
the learning activity and have a 
broader basis of experience to 
relate to new learning. 


Methods which build on and make use 
of the experience of learners will 
produce the greatest learning. 


3. Adults enter a learning activity 
with more intention to apply 
learning to life problems than 
do those who are younger. 


Adults prefer practical results 
from learning. 


Learning experiences focused on life 
problems are perceived by adults as 
being more relevant than those 
organized around subject topics. 


4. An adults "readiness" to learn 
is based on their role in 
society (e.g., parent, spouse, 
worker) 


The content of what an adult learns 
and the most "teachable moments" are 
determined by an adult's needs and 
interests. Adult needs and inter- 
ests change along with the change 
in their social roles. 


Determine adult needs and interests 
and then develop content for learning 
Schedule what is learned according to 
when it is most needed « 


5. Adults learn although the speed of 
learning changes as adulthood 
progresses; conceptual learning 
changes as adulthood progresses. 


Adults decline physically, may 
decline in auditorv and visual 
acuity; increase ease of conceptual 
learning, depth and speed of ap- 
plying "principles" of subject to 
problem-solving. 


Pay attention to such things as time 
allotted for solvina Droblenm • lower 
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energy level, visual acuity, speed, 
reaction. 

J 



ASSUMPTIONS 



6. Adults enter . learning situations 
with concern for their status 
in new group; fear of failure. 
There are specific conditions 
which are conducive to adult 
learning. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Adults will strive to their best when 
they enter into a situation in which 
they feel physically comfortable and 
free from psychological threat. 



APPLICATIONS 



Learning climate should provide for 
mutual respect, support, friendliness, 
cooperation, trust and responsibility. 
Physical climate allows for ease in 
learning. 



7. Adult learning is an internal 
process and is motivated through 
curiosity and internal incen- 
tives . 



Adults learn to the degree that they 
feel the need to learn and that they 
perceive a personal goal. 



Provide opportunities for adults to 
recognize their needs and interests. 
Encourage them to set goals and 
structure a plan for achievement of 
goals. 



Sources: 1. Gordon L. Lippit. "Conditions for Adult Learning", Training an d Development Journal 
(June 1969) , 2. 

2. Wayne Schroeder, "Characteristics of Adult Learners", Speech, Conference to Train 
State Library Agency Personnel for CE, Baton Rouge, 

March 1976. 

3. Malcom Knowles, The Modern Practice of Adult Education 
1980. 
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Adult Learning Strategies 



One of the most misunderstood aspects of the home-based program is that home 
visitors are adult educators rather than just teachers of young children. 
While it is essential that the home visitor be a knowledgeable and competent 
teacher that can work effectively with children, she must also be able to 
educate the child's parent (s). 

After all, one and one half hours of contact with the child per week is 
hardly sufficient to produce any long-term results with that child. The 
home visitor has a unique opportunity to educate the parent in teaching and 
parenting techniques, so that positive long lasting program effects for 
the child and family will be guaranteed. 

Adult learning sometimes is similar to the way a child learns, and a home 
visitor can partly rely on her knowledge and training with children to make 
adult education meaningful and productive. There are, however, differences 
that exist between the ways that adults and children learn. An awareness 
of the ways that adults learn best can be very helpful as she works to pass 
important information and skills on to the parents she works with. 

Ways Adults Learn Best ; 

1. Adults learn best when they are comfortable . Working in the home helps 
the home visitor be sure that this aspect of adult learning is taken 
care of. There are ways to ensure even more comfort for the parent: 

-be sure that the child(ren) is (are) occupied while you are teach- 
ing the parent. It is nearly impossible for the parent to attend 
to your discussion when there is a child climbing all over her. 
•let the parent choose where your discussion will take place. Don't 



mally work with the child, 
-encourage the parent to do those things that make her most comfort- 
able. For example, a parent might be more at ease with a cup of 
coffee in hand. Ask the parent if you can have a cup, and share 
your information while you both enjoy the coffee. 



2 . Adults learn best when they feel that their abilities are recognized . 
Hopefully parents will benefit from the information 



assume that the parent is most comfortable at the place you nor- 





that will be shared with them. After all, there are always new things 
we can all learn. Nonetheless, the parent no doubt already has many 
valuable skills that may or may not directly relate to the information 
that is to be presented. Parents have a wealth of life experiences. 
The home visitor will be more effective getting the information to the 
parent if she refers to the parent's strength that she has observed. 
This will tell the parent that he/she is recognized as a viable adult, and 
that the purpose of the activity is to share information, rather than 
just to instruct. 

Adults learn better when their needs, questions and concerns are attended 
to . Frequently, home visitors provide parent education activities to the 
parent without individualizing it for each specific parent. Encourage 
the parent to ask questions or share their ideas on the information you 
present. Then, don't just answer their question, but incorporate their 
comment into the rest of the discussion. 

Adults learn best when they have trust and confidence in their instructor . 
There is no better argument for being prepared in the home. This does not 
mean however, that you should try to convince the parent that you are an 
expert on all subjects, nor able to answer any question asked. Rather, 
confidence and trust are based more on honesty and frankness. When unable 
to adequately address a question or concern that a parent may have, it is 
wise to be honest, and promise to look further into the matter. 

Adults learn best when information presented to them is exemplified in 
ways that fit into their frame of reference . The home visitor that 
presents general information to a parent does well to discuss the infor- 
mation suggesting to him/her ways that information pertains to his/her 
particular situation. This is frequently best accomplished by encouraging 
the parent to suggest ways that the information can be adapted and utilized 
in his/her home, whenever possible, specifically demonstrate the applica- 
tion of the information for the parent. This helps make the learning mean- 
ingful. 

Adults learn best when they are active participants . Make the sharing of 
information fun and interesting. Encourage the parent to share their 
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7. 



8. 



knowledge on the subject too. Chances are, the parent has some insights 
that can enrich your understanding of the information. 

Adults learn best when they can discover for themselves . The purpose of 
the parent education activities is to broaden the parent's knowledge 
base through sharing. So share the information with them, without 
being overly "instructive". 

Adults learn best when all of their senses are activated . All of us tire 
quickly of lectures and incessant talking on one person's part. So 
support your activities with materials. Provide an informative handout 
that you can discuss. Make a nutritious snack, rather than just talking 
about how good it is. Share a recipe, etc. 

Finally, adults learn best with people they admire and who show respect 
for them . We are priviledged guests in the homes in which we work. We 
must never forget this, nor abuse our welcome. 
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SETTING THE LEARNING CLIMATE 

Characteristics of a comfortable psychological environments 

1. Mutual Respect 

Based on: a. Belief that each person*s experiences are potential 
resources for learning. 

b. Value in the differences among people as sources 
for enrichment* 



Manifested by: a. Listening to one another* 

2. Supportive and Caring 

Manifested by: a. Feeling safe and non-threatened. 

b. Expressing' self openly. 

c. Revealing true feelings. 

3. Warm and Friendly 

Manifested by: a. Feeling not only respected but also liked* 

b. Responding to one another with names. 

4 • Cooperative Rather Than Competitive 

Manifested by: a. Sharing what they know and can do instead of 

holding back in fear of looking "bad", 

5. Mutual Trust and Responsibility 

Manifested when: a. Resource persons (home visitors # hosts # parents) 

are seen as human being and not authority figures. 

b. Decisions are made by learner or participant* 

c. Learner (home visitor or parent) is not afraid 
to take initiative. 

6. Emphasis is on Learning# Not on Teaching 

Manifested when: a. Focus is on what is happening to the learners. 



not the home visitor. 
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MODELS OF PARENT TRAINING 



Parent training can be approached in a variety of ways with* content, format 
and philosophy varying greatly. However, there are enough common elements 
to categorize them into four basic models. 

Didactic - The didactic model is characterized by predetermined content 
which is presented in a lockstep manner. The training is mainly done by 
large group lectures with supplementary films and readings - similar to 
many high school and college courses. 

Some weaknesses of this model are the lack of individualization and the 
stress on knowledge rather than on changes in behavior. 

Didactic: - Indirect - This model stresses acquisition of a solid knowledge 
base of parenting skills. Like the Didactic model, it is a group method, 
but here each group member selects behaviors to change and comes up with 
a program to implement. The participants act as resources for one another, 
offering practical suggestions and mutual support. Many training workshops 
take this approach. 

Problems which may be encountered are: the acquired knowledge may be used 
inappropriately or counter productively; there is no opportunity for prac- 
tice, modeling or feedback; and the learning occurs outside of the environ- 
ment in which it will be used. 

Analogue - Analogue intervention takes place in an environment that simu- 
lates the natural environment. This is usually a behavioral approach with 
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a baseline being taken on the learner's performance and goals chosen and 
implemented with an observer-teacher providing on the spot modeling, 
prompting, corrective feedback, and reinforcement. Learning proceeds at 
the rate determined by the individual. Astronaut training and Driver's 
Education classes are two examples of this model. 

The major weakness of this approach is the problem of transfer of learning. 
The learner must come to an arranged environment and attempt to act normally. 
The learner must be motivated enough to come to the training setting and be 
comfortable "acting" in front of others. 

Direct - Direct training is done in the learner's home environment and be- 
cause of this, generalization and maintenance can be maximized. The train- 
ing is completely individualized because it is done on a one-to-one basis, 
with the learner's previous knowledge and experience, style and rate of 
learning , and priorities forming the basis of the program. There is op- 
portunity for realistic modeling, practice, feedback and observation. The 
observable changes in behavior are rewarding to both instructor and learner. 
This model is very suitable to the less-motivated, less educated and the 
socially inadept learner because it is usually done in their own home with 
their unique needs taken into account. 
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HOME VISITOR 
INFORMATION 



Portage Project 
DO'S & DON'TS OP HOME TEACHING 



1. Do be a good listener. 

2. Do be task oriented - socialize at the end of the visit. 

3. Do be flexible - the home is different than the classroom - be pre- 
pared to deal with changing environments. 

4. Do be prompt - call when you must change your schedule or if you 
will be late. 

5. Do encourage parental independence in seeking help. 

6. Do involve parents in planning activities. 

7. Do provide rationale for each activity you teach. 

8. Do keep language appropriate. 

9. Do dress appropriately and comfortably. 

10. Do individualize for parent - number of activity charts, wording, 
time of home visit, number of times to practice activity each day, 
type of activities, and reinforcement. 

11. Do encourage special place for materials. 

12. Do model teaching of activities - have parents model. 

13. Do be positive. 

14. Do bring something for other siblings and involve them and other 
members of the family in the visit when possible. 

15. Do be confidential. 

16. Do limit the amount of materials you bring into the home. 

17. Do reinforce parents. 

18. Do be yourself. 

19. Do respect cultural and ethnic values - remember you are a guest 
in the home. 

20. Do monitor your own behavior - parents will be observing you. 
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21 • Do involve parent in all parts of the visit 

22. Do encourage a quiet learning environment 

23. Do start small - activities Mom wants to work on, reinforce 
parent, insure success the first week, make recording easy, 
make a phone call the first week to see how things are going, 
leave one activity the first week 



Don't 

1. Don't impose values 

2. Don't come without notification or bring visitors without permission 

3. Don't socialize first 

4. Don't exclude other members of the family 

5. Don't give out family information 

6. Don't babysit 

7* Don't mention last name in public 

8. Don't be the center of attention yourself 

9. Don't expect perfection from parents - take it easy 
10. Don't ask parent to do something you wouldn't do 
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HINTS FOR HOME VISITORS 



* Build up you caseload slowly. 



* Maximum caseload of twelve home visits per week based on a 40 hour work week, 



* Schedule no more than four visits per day - three visits is best, 



* Stay a week ahead in activity writing. 



* Spend a little time after each visit to write down ideas on next 
week's Home Visit Report - while your ideas are still fresh. 



Keep a notebook with a section for each child/family - note for yourself i 

- observations - referrals 

- planned activity charts - problems to address at staff meeting 



* Always leave your schedule with your supervisor or program secretary. 
Include phone numbers when available. 



* Have parents sign all forms in ink. 



* Attend and participate in weekly staff meetings - this will prove to 
be one of your greatest resource and support systems. 



* Encourage parents to establish a "special place" for materials in 
the home. 



* Keep three folders for each child; 
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Working Folder 
for home visitor 

- checklist 

- address and phone no. 

- blank activity charts 

- blank home visit 
reports 

- planned home visit 
report 

- planned activity charts 

- example of chHd's work 

- Family Action Plan 



Reporting Folder 
for supervisor 

- completed home 
visit reports 

- completed 
activity charts 
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Confidential Folder 



- test forms 

- enrollment 

- permission slips 

- release forms 

- parent/teacher agreement 

- nutrition assessment 

- referral forms 

- social service forms 

- medical forms 



ITEMS COMMONLY FOUND AROUND THE HOUSE 
THAT COULD BE USED AS EDUCATIONAL DEVICES 



1. Clothespins and loaf pan (patterning, number concepts, fine finger 
coordination) 

2. Pots, pans, and fitted lids (sequencing, matching, What's Missing? 
big and little, prepositions, sounds) 

3. Sets of measuring spoons or cups (matching, nesting, stacking) 

4. Cans - various sizes (nesting, building, sorting) 

5. Cans - lids removed (rolling, pushing, nesting) 

6. Aluminum pie tins (sorting, matching) 

7. Plastic bottles (rattles, sizes) and caps (color sorting in TV dinner 
trays ) 

8. Metal percolator parts (complex pattern) 

9. Empty milk cartons (sorting, stacking) {h gallon, top cut off for 
building blocks) cut in half use as sorting, classes 

10. Mirror (self-image, self-concept, hide and seek) 

11. Oatmeal boxes (prepositions, matching, sorting) 

12. Jar lids (various sizes) 

13. Muffin tins, egg cartons, small plastic containers (for sorting 
textures) 

14. Beans of all kinds (sorting after 2h or age when child does not put 
everything in mouth) 

15. Safety pins, nails and screws of different sizes (matching, sorting 
texture) 

16 . Buttons (size , color , sorting , matching textures) 

17. Magazine pictures covering different areas of learning (classification, 
identification, labeling of animals, furniture, fruits) 

18. Silverware (sorting, matching, patterning) wooden spoon, metal spoon 
(difference in sounds, sharp and blunt) 

19. All items (one-to-one counting) 

20. Use of clothing of all sorts (self-help skills, matching clothing to 
body parts, color matching) 
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21. Use of plastic, unbreakable items such as dishes (all concepts) 

22. CCwKie cutters and outlines (puzzles and lotto games) 

23. Large newspaper on wall (outline of child 1 s silhouette with black 
felt marker) 

24. Foods (shapes, sizes, colors, textures, tastes) 

25. Furniture, kitchen equipment, food, boxes, containers (prepositions, 
colors , textures ) 

26. Magazine pictures of situations for discussion about attitudes and 
feelings (how many, where are they going, what happened) 

27. Sequence cartoons in newspaper 

28. Bars of soap, cereal boxes, cans, jello boxes, pocket and regular 
size combs (opposite concepts) 

29. Pinch clothespin, round clothespin, scissors, knives, plastic fork % 
and spoon, pen-pencil, watch-clock, glass-cup, mitten-glove, ruler-tape 
measure (similarities-differences in uses) 

30. Clothing, dishes (differences such as shirt-long, short, sleeveless; 
shoes-high, low, laces, buckled; pants-long, short) 

31. Puzzles made from magazine pictures (glued on cardboard or backed 
with clear plastic, self-adhesive paper, cut out by teacher, can be 
outlined on another cardboard for easy matching) 

32. Many things in the home have something special in common (color, 
make noise, similar shape, texture, hot-cold, liquid-solid-powder) 

33. clothes for fine motor coordination (buttons, buttonholes, zippers, 
snaps , laces) 

34. Pictures of furniture and appliances (match item to location in home, 
find geometric shapes in picture and real items: circle-phone dial, 
doorknob, clock; square-table, windows; rectangle-door, refrigerator) 

35. Spools, thread (stringing, sorting, stacking, matching) 

36. Hardware items, small pipe fitting (matching, sorting, fine motor 
coordination) 

37. Scraps of material (textures, cutting, pasting, elasticity) 

38. Empty boxes - pictures on outside 

a . small ( nesting , building , prepos itions ) 

b. ones with tops (for hiding items or mailbox game, guessing) 



Copyright Merle B. Karnes, February, 1971 
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INFORMAL STAFFING PROCEDURES 



Home Visitors are likely to encounter many unique and sometimes 
challenging situations as they carry out their responsibilities. 
The nature of their jobs requires them to work in a variety of 
environments, to work with adults as well as children and to face 
problems that may arise without immediate assistance. They must 
therefore be flexible and resourceful in order to effectively do 
their jobs. They mast also provide support to one another in 
seeking possible solutions. 

The informal staffing procedures is a systematic process for problem 
solving and provides the opportunity for home visitors to use each 
other as resources and to gather and share possible solutions to 
problems faced in a home-based situation. 

The Informal Staffing Log sheet is used to identify and record 
problems and suggested solutions. 

The process involves a weekly period of time where all home 
visitors, the home visitor supervisor and component coordinator, 
as appropriate, should be present. The home visitor briefly and 
specifically describes any problems she/he is having. One sheet is 
used for each problem. 

Each problem is then dealt with separately. The home visitor states 
the situation and tells what she/he has already done in an attempt 
to solve it. 

All staff members brainstorm possible solutions. All alternatives 
are written down. This is not a time to evaluate the feasibility 
of each one. 

The home visitor then must pick one solution that she/he will 
implement. This is the key to the informal staffing procedure. 
Some positive action must be taken as a result of the discussion. 
She/he must report the results within one or two weeks. If the 
problem is not solved, there are two possibilities: 

1. Review the discussion and select another idea to try. 

2. Take an observer on the next home visit. This could be 
another home visitor, handicap coordinator, a supervisor, or 
other resource person. Obtain parental permission before 
having another person visit. This person may be able to 
offer other solutions after viewing the home visit. 
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INFORMAL STAFFING PROCEDURE 



1, Staff meets weekly, 

2, All home visitors/ the home visitor supervisor and 
component coordinators as appropriate should be present. 

3, Each home visitor transcribes a brief description of 
problems encountered on the informal staffing log - one 
log per situation. 

4. The home visitor states the situation and what has been 
done in an attempt to solve it. 

5. All staff members brainstorm possible solutions. Each 
alternative is recorded. 

6, The home visitor selects at least one solution to implement. 

7. Results are reported within two weeks. If a solution 
has not been reached . . . 

a. select another alternative to implement 

b. take an observer on the next home visit to 
offer suggestions 

8. Logs are retained for future reference. 



Taken from "Serving Handicapped Children in Home-Based Head Start - 
Training Guide" 
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PORTAGE PROJECT INFORMAL STAFFING LOG 



StalTin Attendance 



Anne, Andrea 



Arlene and Alfred 



Recorder Alfred 



Date 



10/29/81 



DATE 



HOME 
VISITOR 



FAMILY 



PROBLEM 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
* CHOSEN ONE 



FOLLOW-UP 



10/29 



Andrea 



Smith 



Always has TV on; 
aunt, older child 
and he watch dur- 
ing the visit. 



*Try to change time of home 
visit according to family's 
TV viewing schedule. 

Explain that TV is distracting 
to child and child will be able 
to concentrate better if atten- 
tion isn't wandering. 

Explain that TV is distracting 
to you. You have fun things 
planned that you don't want 
interrupted. 

*Try to get aunt and older child 
involved in visit. 

Ask to work in another room. 

Plan activities that are better 
done in room other than one 
which TV is in. 

Ask child to turn off TV. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRESS REPORT 



The Early Childhood Progress Report is a summary of the child's 
strengths and needs. This is prepared at the end of the school year 
with the parent.. You must have a signed release of information statement 
from the parent before the Early Childhood Progress Report can be sent to 
the child s next teacher or anyone else . 

How to fill out the Early Childhood Progress Report. 

I. Progress Report - list 3 to 5 of the most recently 
acquired skills from the Portage Checklist from each 
developmental area. This would be obtained by listing 
latest dated items in the Date Achieved column. 

II. Emerging Skills - list 3 to 5 skills that the child has 
part of or that are currently being worked on. 

III. Program Findings - this information can help the child's 
next teacher to plan a meaningful program for the child. 

IV. Program Recommendations - this information can help 
expedite services for the child. 

V. Suggested Parent Involvement - provide the next teacher 
with a list of ways that the child's parent has been 
involved with in your program and ways involvement 
could be continued. 



The Early Childhood Progress Report will aid the child's next 
teacher in developing his/her initial education program for 
the child. 
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BEST CCP7 AVJME 



PORTAGE PROJECT 



FORM 



CREDIT i 



.yes no 



ACTIVITY CHART 



Child's Name . 
Parent's Name 



Home Visitor's Name 
week of 



What to Teach i 



What to Records 



DAYS 



Directions: 




* 1976 Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12 



PORTAGE PROJECT HOME START TRAINING CENTER 

HOME VISIT REPORT 



Child: _ 
Week# 



Home Visitor: 



Visit# 



Length. 



Rescheduled Week# 



Scheduled Date: 
Date: 



Time: 
. Time: 



Reason for missed or rescheduled visit: 



Postbaseline on last week's activities. Please turn in together with activity charts you picked up during your visit. 

Objective Baseline 



Acitivity Code 



Post-baseline 



Home Visitor Comments: 



Parent Comments: 
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Parent's Signature 



HOME VISIT OBJECTIVES 



Baseline 



RECORDING PROCEDURE 



Activity Code — development area and skill number 



/ « when presented 
M/D = All in date when accomplished 




Theme 



Z 
O 



n 
< 



I = Informal Activity 

Rf> - Review of a Prescribed Activity 



E/ R = item presented from curriculum 
checklist for exposure or readiness 



Baseline 



x a presented 



BP 



1 



If 

$9 



0 



■ 



teas 



k 



1 



1 



p 

I 



n> 
r 



C = Curriculum Planning 
E = Parent Education 



P - Program Information 
F « Family Action PUn 



X - presented 
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Component and 
Developmental Areas 



Last Week's Totals 



Total Number of Activities 
Presented Year to Date 
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39.3 



Pontage Prof act 

Home Start Training Center 



FAMILY ACTION PLAN 



family 
date _ 



l CM 



home visitor 

Ifatageftojed n_ 



Portage Project 
Home Start Training Center 
Family Action Plan Part I 
Family Interests 



Dear Parents : 

Many parents have expressed an interest in gathering 
assist you in learning more about those things which 
advantage of resources available in our community to 
there are many topics that parents have expressed an 
most interest you. 



information about a variety of topics. We would like to 
are of interest to you. Working together, we can take 
get the information you want. On the following list 
interest in knowing more about. Please check those that 



Child Development 

Health Check-ups 

Emergency Food 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Handicapped Children 

Finding a Job 

Depression 

Hobbies 

Emergency Housing 
Fuel Assistance 
Alcohol/Drug Abuse 
Dieting 

Family Planning 

General Education Degree 



Fatigue 
Fire Safety 
Family Counseling 
Dental Care 
Spouse Abuse 
Anger/Hostility 

Supplemental Security Income 
Well Child Care 
Child Management 
Exercise/Physical Fitness 
Budgeting 

Nutrition for Preschoolers 
Immunizations 



Driver's License 
Emergency Clothing 
Women, Infants and Children 
Improved Reading Skills 
Churches 

Marriage Counseling 
Job Training 

Meal Planning and Preparation 
Child Abuse and Neglect 
Volunteering/community Involvement 
Household Safety and Sanitation 
Home Weatherization 
Other 



We have information about some of these topics at our office. Your home visitor will help get the informati 
you want or put you in touch with the resource that has the information. 



ion 
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FAMILY ACTION PLAN PART III 
PLAN OP ACTION 



Component Area 



Family Resources: 



Objective 
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Date 
Started 


Steps 


Who 


Outcomes 


Date 
Completed 
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Parent 



PORTAGE PROJECT 
HOME BASED PARENT ^TEACHER AGREEMENT 

Home Visitor 



Date 



Date to be reviewed 



Home Visitor 



Parent 



HOME VISITS 



HOME VISITS 



I will be on time for the 
home visit or let the parent 
know when I won't. 

I will bring materials and 
ideas. 

I will show the parent how 
to use the materials. 

I will present learning 

activities during the visit 
that are planned for the child. 

I will leave or present 
materials on health, 
nutrition, community services 
and notices of meetings. 

I will show you how to use 
what there is in the home 
to teach the child. 

I will leave materials and 
directions for the parent 
to use the rest of the week. 

I will leave activity sheets 
for you to record the child's 
progress. 

I will use the parents ideas 
in planning for the child. 

I will talk with you about 
the child's progress. 

I will refer the parents to 
the social worker to help 
meet their needs. 



I will be home for each visit or 
let the home visitor know I will 
not. 

I will have my child dressed and 
ready. 

I will understand that the visit 
time is just for me, my child 
and the home visitor. 

I will watch how the home visitor 
works with my child and not do 
other work. 

I will help during the home visit. 

I will help plan activities for 
my child. 

I will try teaching an activity 
when the home visitor is there 
to help me. 

I will work on activities every 
day, with my child and record 
his or her progress on activity 
sheets • 

I will help my child keep track 
of all Head Start materials left 
with me and return them to the 
home visitor. 

I will talk with the home visitor 
about how my child is doing on 
visits and at home. 

Other 
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Home Visitor 

CLUSTERS 

7. will plan the activities for 

clusters • 

I will set up the classroom, 

bringing needed materials. 

I will present group activities 

such as singing, games, crafts, 
storytime, acting out stories, 
field trips, etc. 

I will help in teaching the child 

to learn, to get along with others, 
share, and take turns, 

I will help the child learn to 

use good table manners. 

I will allow time for activities 

that the child chooses to do. 

I will help the parent plan 

activities for the clusters. 

I will use ideas the parent dis- 
cussed with me for the clusters. 

I will get materials the parent 

needs for the cluster. 

I will let the parent teach 

activities at the clusters. 

Other 



Parent 

CLUSTERS 

My child and I will come to 

cluster each and every time. 

I will volunteer in the class 

room days a year. 

I will give ideas for clusters. 

< I will get materials ready 
with home visitor's help for 
the cluster. 

I will go on field trips. 

Other . 



Parent^ Signature 
Home Visitors Signature 



Review Comments: 
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PORTAGE PROJECT INFORMAL STAFFING LOG 



Siaflin Attendance 



DATE 



ERIC 
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HOME 
VISITOR 



Recorder 
Date — 



FAMILY 



PROBLEM 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
♦CHOSEN ONE 



FOLLOW-UP 
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Early Childhood Progress Report 
Child's Name_ . ._ Parent's Name_ 

BlRTHDATE_ ADDRESS 



Schooi , Phone Number. 

Reporter Positi on 



I. PROGRESS REPORT: Child can upon request, easily perform the 

FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES: 

A. Cognitive Skills: 

B. Motor Skills: 

C. Language Skills: 

D. Socialization Skills: 

E. Self-Help Skills: 

II. EMERGING SKILLS: The next activities the child should be able 

TO LEARN ARE! 

A, Cognitive Skills: 

B, Motor Skills: 

C Language Skills: 

D, Socialization Skills:. 

E. Self-Help Skills: 
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Ill, PROGRAM FINDINGS: How does the child learn best? 

A, Areas of Strength 

B, Areas of Needs 

C, Meaningful Reinforcement 

IV. PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS: 

V. SUGGESTED PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 
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# 



MONTH!. 



PORTAGE PROJECT 
HOME START TRAINING CENTER 

COMPONENT CALENDAR 

THEME I 



RESPONSIBLE STAFF: 

**** ********************************************** ft************************ 

ACUVin t MATERIALS 

1, 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



# 
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PORTAGE PROJECT 



WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
NAME: 



HOME PHONE 
WEEK OP: 



TIME 



MONDAY 



PLACE 



PHONE 



TIME 



TUESDAY 



PLACE, 



PHONE 



TIME 



WEDNESDAY 



PLACE 



PHONE 



TIME 



THURSDAY 
PLACE 



PHONE 



TIME 



FRIDAY 



PLACE 



PHONE 



TIME 



MONDAY 



PLACE 



PHONE 
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